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GENERAL REPRESENTATION. 


T must be obvious to the most 
|. superficial observer of political 
events that we are again on the eve 
of a readjustment of our electoral 
system. Electoral Reform is likely 
once more to become the rallying- 
cry of the Liberal party—is perhaps, 
in fact, the only subject upon which 
the party can be said to be agreed ; 
and although their political rivals 
affect to deprecate the agitation, 
their opposition is neither very 
vigorous nor very precise. It is 
true that a number of old-fashioned 
thorough-going Conservatives are 
already beginning to assume an atti- 
tude of stolid resistance, but this 
appears to arise rather from the 
force of habit than from any par- 
ticularly earnest conviction. Even 
the mysterious warnings of Mr. 
Disraeli may prove to be nothing 
more than the diplomatic exaggera- 
tion of the surgeon who seeks, by 
magnifying the danger of the opera- 
tion, to scare away all rival practi- 
tioners until he himself is at leisure 
to undertake the case. 

It scarcely needed the vague, 
oracular utterances of Mr. Disracli 
to convince us that the approaching 
task will be oneofimmense difficulty, 
as wellas immense importance. The 
questions involved are of such mag- 
nitude, and at the same time of such 
complexity, that all the wisdom and 
experience which may be at the dis- 
posal of the Legislature will cer- 
tainly not be more than sufficient for 
the undertaking. To the more con- 
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spicuous features of the coming in- 
vestigation we do not, however, now 
propose to refer. How many dozen 
voters in Birmingham or Glasgow 
are required to equal in electoral 
value the more favoured resident in 
a petty Irish borough ; what is the 
precise political depreciation which 
an elector should suffer, who mi- 
grates, say, from Liskeard to Man- 
chester ; and why, or to what extent, 
the misguided artisan who crosses 
the mystic line of the borough boun- 
dary, and removes his family from 
the noise and smoke of a crowded 
city to a cottage in an adjoining 
suburb, should thereby forfeit his 
place in our electoral system ; these 
are problems, in what may be called 
political algebra, which we do not 
at present intend to discuss. 

We wish, rather, to glance at the 
result of these varied combinations, 
and enquire whether or not the com- 
position of the House of Commons 
is such that we ought to feel con- 
tented with it. We have lately seen 
an elaborate and complicated elec- 
toral machinery set in motion. To 
every corner of the British Isles the 
agitation was extended. For weeks 
the ordinary pursuits of life were 
largely suspended, and the nation 
became divided into rival camps, 
resounding with the din of contend- 
ing parties and hostile cries. With 
an infinite expenditure of energy and 
excitement a legislative assembly 
was collected together. What is 
the character of that legislative 
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assembly ? Is the issue worthy of the 
contest ? Is the average ability of 
the elected body such as to justify 
thelaborious and exhausting process 
of its election? Does it embody the 
selected political wisdom of the 
nation, or is it rather such an 
assembly as the rudest and least 
fatiguing form of natural selection 
would be likely to equal, if not to 
surpass ? 

It is evident that the answers to 
these questions will only depend 
to a limited degree upon the con- 
siderations which usually come to 
the frontin debates upon Parliamen- 
tary Reform—upon the number of 
voters placed upon the register, or 
the regularity with which the mem- 
bers are apportioned to the consti- 
tuencies. It is possible to imagine 
an electoral system which should be 
full of anomalies, but which should 
yet result in a high degree of legis- 
lative ability: and, on the other 
hand, we can readily conceive of an 
electoral body, arranged and divided 


with mathematical accuracy, where 
Each great burgh, numerically free, 
Should choose its members by the rule of 
three, 


and yet in which the standard, not 
only of the ability, but the integrity 
of its representatives, should suffer 
a steady and constant deterioration. 

The object of representative insti- 
tutions may be fairly stated to be 
twofold in character. It is un- 
doubtedly of vital importance to 
secure for Government a cheerful 
loyalty and obedience, and thus to 
promote the public order and con- 
tentment. And this can only be 
effected by so arranging the fran- 
chise that every one performing the 
duties of an honest citizen shall have 
his due share in the appointment of 
the Legislature. But it is surely at 
least as indispensably necessary that 
the elected body shall be fully com- 
petent to perform the duties for 
which it has been elected. 

The first of these requirements is 
seldom in much danger of being for- 
gotten. Any section of the popula- 
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tion unfairly excluded from the 
franchise is pretty certain to create 
such a constant clamour for admis- 
sion that its claims are at length 
conceded even by those who have 
uniformly denied their justice. The 
Scripture parable of the unjust 
judge is continually being exempli- 
fied in the history of political agita- 
tion. Although the conceding powers 
may notsoliloquise with such cynical 
frankness, their actuating motive is 
often the same as that which the 
unjust judge so bluntly avows. 
Though they ‘fear not God, nor 
regard man,’ though they despise 
with equal heartiness the ‘vox 
populi’ and the ‘vox Dei,’ yet, be- 
cause these agitators so continually 
trouble them, they grant them all 
that they demand. Political agi- 
tators often are heard ‘ for their much 
speaking.’ 

While, however, this aspect of the 
subject is little likely to be forgotten, 
it does seem that the other not less 
important requirement has of late 
been almost entirely overlooked. 
In endless discussions concerning 
means, the ultimate end has largely 
escaped attention. As a natural 
consequence of this neglect, we are 
now confronted with the unpleasant 
fact that the standard of legislative 
ability is becoming lower and lower 
in each successive Parliament. 

This growing degeneracy of the 
House of Commonsis so generally ad- 
mitted, and so generally deplored, 
that any specific proof of its existence 
will hardly be required. Absolute 
proof in such a case is of course im- 
possible. Legislative ability, being an 
intellectual endowment, cannot be 
registered by any known machinery, 
or even determined, like the capacity 
for cricket or polo, by a match be- 
tween the Lords and Commons. 
Should anyone, however, be inclined 
to doubt the correctness of the 
general impression, we invite him to 
apply to the question any such ap- 
proximate test as he may be able 
to devise. Let him, for instance, 
endeavour to point out the states- 
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men of the future, or let him ask 
himself who will maintain the his- 
toric reputation of the House of 
Commons when its two or three 
great living leaders have passed 
away. Ofthe 652 members returned 
to represent the three kingdoms, let 
him observe how many, or rather how 
few, are distinguished by any con- 
spicuous ability. Let him compare 
the present Parliament with its pre- 
decessor, or count over the gains and 
losses of the last general election. 
Amongst the losses he will recall the 
names of Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. White, and a 
number of other members of a high 
degree of legislative capacity and 
experience. The list of gains will 
be small indeed; in fact, we must 
confess our ignorance of any very 
decided acquisition, excepting, per- 
haps, Mr. Roebuck and ‘Ginx’s 
Baby.’ But the most satisfactory 
test, and theone by which we should 
prefer the question to be decided, is 
the test of individual experience and 
observation. Let the reader re- 
call to mind the history of his 
own town and neighbourhood at 
the last general election.. In the 
fierce and exciting struggle for 
seats, to what extent was political 
ability an element in the contest ? 
How many of the local candidates 
could be said to possess it in any 
striking degree ; and in the case of 
those who did possess it, did they 
find it a help or a hindrance to their 
success P Unless his district has 
been unusually fortunate, he will 
find that the most successful candi- 
dates were those who scarcely pre- 
tended to any special fitness for 
imperial affairs, but relied for sup- 
port entirely upon local influence 
and local popularity. 

It cannot be doubted that this 
condition of things is full of danger, 
and involves the possibility of great 
disaster. It is difficult to conceive 
of anything more perilous than to 
entrust the conduct of national 
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affairs to those who are obviously 
incompetent for the duty ; and, with- 
out wishing to disparage the country 
squires and retired manufacturers 
who absorb an increasing number 
of seats in the House of Commons, 
it would be idle to credit them with 
any special acquaintance with poli- 
tical history or political science. 

It is true that we are sometimes 
asked to congratulate ourselves upon 
the possession of what is called a 
‘safe’ Legislature. We must, how- 
ever, confess our absolute mistrust 
of a safety which is meant to be 
synonymous with ignorance. Know- 
ledge is safety ; ignorance is always 
danger. There is in politics a pru- 
dent boldness ; and there is a rash 
and reckless timidity. It is some- 
times a more dangerous enterprise to 
defend abuses than to sweep them 
away. We can imagine an ignorant, 
incompetent assembly displaying 
this fatal temerity. ‘Too timid to 
remove injustice, they are not too 
timid to stir the smouldering fires 
of discontent and fan them into the 
blaze of revolution. Afraid to as- 
sume their rightful position in the 
diplomatic councils of the nation, 
they are not afraid to abandon, one 
by one, the strongholds and points 
of vantage which constitute their 
country’s natural protection against 
hostile combinations or designing 
foes. Even the energy of such an 
assembly is misdirected and mis- 
chievous. Ignorant of causes, and 
blindly miscalculating effects—look- 
ing around them in bewildered con- 
fusion—they strike at random, and 
exhaust their strength in attempting 
impossibilities. 

It was not ‘ safe’ legislatures that 
established our English liberties, or 
that built up, step by step, the fabric 
of that constitution which for so 
long has been the admiration of 
mankind. It was not ‘safe’ legis- 
latures that gained for England the 
empire of the seas, and made the 
name of ‘Englishman’ respected 
throughout the world. And it will 
not be by ‘safe’ legislatures that 
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the hononr and dignity of the nation 
will be maintained untarnished amid 
the storms that may soon be sweep- 
ing over the continent of Europe. 
For a parish vestry, or a local 
burial board, this inglorious adjec- 
tive might, perhaps, convey a fitting 
degree of praise. It might even be 
not inappropriately coveted by one 
of those petty European States 
which exist by virtue of their insig- 
nificance, and for which to be noticed 
would be to stand in danger. But 
for a nation which counts its subjects 
by hundreds of millions; whose 
dominion extends through every 
continent and every zone; and whose 
population embraces every diversity 
of race and culture, from the African 
bushman, scarcely to be recognised 
as a human being, to the English 
aristocrat, claiming to inherit the 
refining influence of a dozen gene- 
rations of an illustrious ancestry— 
for such a nation to be contented 
with so feeble and questionable a 
panegyric would be cquivalent to a 
distinct and deliberate act of suicide. 
It may, indeed, be safely predicted, 
that if ever this delusive epithet 
should express the highest aims of 
the English people and Parliament, 
this alone will sufficiently indicate 
a rapidly approaching dismember- 
ment and decay. 

It would, of course, be an absurd 
exaggeration to attempt to apply this 
gloomy description to the present 
condition of the English House of 
Commons. We still have statesmen 
in every respect worthy to be en- 
trusted with the destinies of a great 
empire, and we still have politicians 
who, both by ability and training, 
are abundantly qualified to join in 
the discussion of imperial affairs. 
But if the decline to which we have 
referred has really commenced ; if 
it be true that while the little band 
of able men is being yradually les- 
sened by the inevitable hand of 
death, its ranks are not recruited by 
equally able and vigorous successors ; 
it is surely not too soon to search 
for the causes of this growing 
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degeneracy, or to endeavour to dis- 
cover the prospect of a cure. 

The solution of political problems 
is rendered much more difficult by 
the fact that results can rarely be 
traced to an isolated cause, but that, 
on the contrary, a single effect is 
often produced by a combination of 
influences of varying degrees of 
intensity and power. The streams 
of political life find their illustration 
rather in the impetuous river whose 
torrent is swelled by a thousand 
tributary rills, than in the mono- 
tonously regular canal, whose slug- 
gish waters, carefully collected to- 
gether, and directed into channels 
duly prepared for their reception, 
can be controlled or intercepted at 
will. The political result we are 
now deploring, namely, the absence 
of talent from the House of Commons, 
being no exception to the general 
rule, we can recognise a variety of 
causes as contributing to its pro- 
duction. 

Wealth and ability being by no 
means inseparable companions, the 
excessive expenditure involved in a 
contested election probably excludes 
many desirable candidates from the 
field, while a further number are no 
doubt repelled by the prospect of 
the painful and often humiliating 
drudgery of canvassing for votes, or 
addressing mobs at public meetings. 
On the other hand, the rapid 
development of the mercantile ele- 
ment has created a large class of 
retired merchants and manufac- 
turers, many of whom, with enor- 
mous wealth and unlimited leisure, 
are fired with the ambition toacquire 
the social distinction attaching to 
the position of member of Parlia- 
ment. In competition with this 
class, a poorer man, however capable, 
starts under an immense disadvan- 
tage. Money can in a thousand 
ways be made to influence an 
election ; and even if the candidate 
should scrupulously abstain from 
anything approaching to bribery, the 
mere knowledge of his opulence will 
gain him the support of a large num- 
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ber of prudent electors. Even the 
abolition of pocket-boroughs, though 
absolutely necessary to prevent re- 
presentative institutions from falling 
into contempt, was not, perhaps, an 
unmixed benefit, as the old system, 
however anomalous, undoubtedly 
furnished facilities which do not 
now exist, for securing for the 
service of the State a valuable class 
of independent thinkers who were 
neither able nor willing to take part 
in the rude and boisterous scenes 
which are the usual accompaniments 
of a contested election. 

But by far the greatest bar to the 
admission of talent into the House 
of Commons, is the overwhelming 
preponderance accorded by con- 
stituencies to local influence and to 
so-called ‘local claims.’ This ex- 


aggerated value placed upon local 
standing is so well understood that 
no candidate can safely venture to 
ignore it, and hence in almost every 
election address we find attempts to 
pander to what may be called the 


parochial spirit.. If the candidate 
is unfortunately unable to use the 
stereotyped expression ‘ Born 
amongst you, and brought up in 
your midst,’ he anxiously looks 
around for some circumstance by 
which to identify himself with the 
place he is aspiring to represent. 
Should he be the owner of property 
in the neighbourhood, or have 
invested capital in one of the local 
manufactures, his claim may be con- 
sidered to be fairly established. If 
he cannot boast of either of these 
advantages, he has at least visited 
the district upon some former 
occasion, or, possibly, spent a few 
years of his boyhood in an adjoining 
school, and upon these facts he now 
falls back in desperation, endeavour- 
ing, by elaborately vague allusions, 
to make them prove his close con- 
nection with the coveted con- 
stituency. 

Grotesquely absurd as_ these 
attempts so frequently are, they 
serve to show the strength of the 
feeling which they seek to gratify. 
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Within reasonable ‘limits, this 
feeling is neither unnatural nor to 
be condemned. It is not unnatural 
that electors should prefer old faces 
to new ones, or (if we may be par- 
doned an allusion which is perhaps 
more appropriate than complimen- 
tary) that they should 


Rather bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of. 


But when local knowledge and in- 
fluence are allowed as substitutes 
for political ability and experience ; 
when the citizen of a town forgets 
that he is also the citizen of an 
empire; when the qualifications 
which admirably prove a fitness for 
the post of alderman or mayor are 
held to constitute an equal fitness 
for the entirely different position of 
member of Parliament; when, in 
choosing a representative, the 
electors look exclusively at his 
knowledge of local business, of which 
Parliament will probably never hear, 
instead of considering his capacity for 
dealing with those imperial questions 
which the Legislature is specially 
summoned to discuss—then we can- 
not but regret the strange perver- 
sion, or absence, of judgment which 
results in such a striking delusion. 
At first sight it would appear 
that scarcely any of the causes we 
have enumerated are accessible to 
legislation. The barrier arising 
from excessive election expenditure 
will no doubt be ultimately removed 
by the simple and sensible expedient 
of transferring the expense to the 
local rates. But no legislation can 
be expected to abolish the advan- 
tages enjoyed by superior wealth, nor 
would the wildest political dreamer 
think of proposing a plan for the 
restoration of pocket-boroughs ; 
while, if electors are illogical 
enough to argue that because a 
candidate has shown himself to be 
an agreeable neighbour or a liberal 
employer; because he has built a 
church, endowed a hospital, or 
generously presented a site for a 
public park; he is therefore a fit 
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and proper person to assist in the 
deliberations of the national Legisla- 
ture,—it is scarcely possible for any 
Act of Parliament to prevent their 
putting into practice their curiously 
absurd conclusions. The sacred 
right of liberty must, of necessity, 
often include the right to despise 
the dictates of common sense, and 
this is a privilege which is unfor- 
tunately little likely to lapse for 
want of using. 

When, however, we submit the 
subject to a more searching exami- 
nation, and attempt to penetrate 
below the surface, we find a cause 
which is removable, and which 
gives an artificial and exaggerated 
importance to each of the influences 
already described. This underly- 
ing primary cause, this unsuspected 
source of so large a proportion of 
the mischief, is that utter absence 
of healthy competition which is the 
inevitable result of the arbitrary 
and inelastic method by which con- 
stituencies are at present divided. 

To assert this absence of compe- 
tition may at first appearasingularly 
reckless and extravagant perversion 
of facts. ‘No competition!’ we 
can imagine a reader exclaiming in 
amazement, ‘No competition !— 
Whenevery petty boroughis echoing 
the addresses of hostile candidates ! 
When every vacant wall is covered 
with flaming placards imploring 
the electors to “ vote for Smith,’’ or 
to “plump for Robinson!” When 
weary postmen have no sooner de- 
livered one pile of circulars than 
they are summoned to distribute a 
second batch which flatly contra- 
dict the first! When, as the day 
of election approaches nearer and 
nearer, the contest becomes more 
and more furious, until at last 
candidates and canvassers, agents 
and editors, Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, electors and non-electors, 
are all involved in one mad whirl of 
excitement! How, in the presence 
of these turbulent encounters, is it 
possible to speak of the absence of 
competition ? ’ 
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Notwithstanding this apparent 
contradiction, a little reflection will 
show that the noisy antagonism 
so obtrusively manifested is purely 
superficial, and has no real bearing 
upon the intellectual result of the 
election. The rivalry is a rivalry 
of parties, and not of men; and so 
far from the severity of the struggle 
conducing to the selection of the 
ablest man, it may be safely asserted 
that the closer the contest between 
the rival candidates; the more 
vigorously the party warfare is 
conducted ; the less the question of 
personal fitness will be likely to 
receive attention. 

The value of competition depends 
on the range and freedom of selec- 
tion, and, to test the importance 
of any so-called competition, we 
have only to enquire how far 
this object is attaimed. Compe- 
tition between railway companies, 
for instance, can only be con- 
sidered effective when it gives the 
passenger the choice of several 
rival routes. Competition in trade 
protects the public from extortion 
or from fraud by increasing the 
number of sources of supply. It is 
the knowledge that his customers 
can go elsewhere that keeps the 
unprincipled tradesman in check, 
and deters him from supplying an 
inferior article or charging an ex- 
tortionate price. 

We have only to apply this test 
to discover how entirely delusive is 
the apparent competition in par- 
liamentary elections. What is the 
extent of the choice which is usually 
placed before an elector? His vote 
is contended for by two candidates 
or sets of candidates, one candidate 
or set of candidates avowedly 
Liberal, the other as avowedly 
Conservative; one candidate dis- 
tinctly pledging himself to vote for 
certain measures, the other as dis- 
tinctly pledging himself to vote 
against them; one candidate de- 
claring himself a follower of one 
leader, the other a staunch sup- 
porter of that leader’s opponent. 
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If an elector has any distinct 
political principles—if, in other 
words, he has sufficient public 
spirit to be worthy of a vote at all— 
he will have arrived at more or less 
definite conclusions upon the current 
topics of political discussion, and 
these conclusions will place him, at 
least for the time, in the ranks of 
one or other of the two great 
political parties. Whichever party 
he embraces, he will scarcely be 
willing to give his vote to the 
opposite candidate, who seeks to 
enter Parliament to oppose the 
very conclusions at which the 
elector has arrived. An elector 
has therefore no alternative but 
to vote for his party candidate, 
however incompetent that candidate 
may be; and each of the candidates 
has thus a practical monopoly of 
the votes of the party which he 
adopts. To tell a dissatisfied 
elector that he is free to vote for 
the opposition candidate could only 
be looked upon as a mocking sar- 
casm. It would be just as reason- 


able to attempt to reconcile an 
impatient traveller to the slowness 
of the train which was taking him 
from Birmingham to his home in 


Cornwall, by telling him how 
swiftly he could travel in the 
opposite direction, to Edinburgh or 
to Glasgow. The candidates of 
rival parties can no more be said to 
compete, in any true sense of the 
term, than the Dublin and Belfast 
Railway can be said to compete 
with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, or than a line of steamers 
from Liverpool to New York can 
be said to compete with one to 
Australia, China, or Japan. 

To this absence of competition it 
is greatly due that so few candi- 
dates for parliamentary honours 
rise above the level of respectable 
mediocrity, while so many sink 
below even this modest standard. 
Confident that party feeling will 
secure them the votes of the bulk 
of the constituency, and feeling cer- 
tain that anything like rebellion is 
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a virtual impossibility, the irre- 
sponsible cliques which assume the 
function of selecting candidates are 
under no inducement to seek for 
the ablest representatives of their 
opinions. The only point of vital 
importance is to find a safe party 
candidate, warranted to vote in 
obedience to the party whip. Given 
this voting reliability, any further 
requirement is hardly worth con- 
sidering, and it is deemed of very 
slight importance if the candidate 
who will vote like a piece of ma- 
chinery should exhibit its absence of 
intelligence as well as its regularity. 

An incident from the actual his- 
tory of a county election held a 
few years ago will show the absurdly 
frivolous grounds upon which the 
support of a body of electors is 
sometimes solicited, and the utter 
powerlessness of a discontented 
elector in such a contingency. A 
certain constituency in the midland 
counties was called upon to elect a 
member of Parliament. The late 
representative had been a Liberal, 
and a Liberal candidate soon ap- 
peared in the field ; but a Conserva- 
tive now came forward to contest 
the seat, and an animated struggle 
was expected. The rival addresses 
to the ‘free andindependentelectors’ 
had been duly printed and distri- 
buted, and a public meeting was 
called on behalf of the Liberal can- 
didate. A crowded audience as- 
sembled in response to the invitation. 
The occasion was one of consider- 
able importance. It was the 
opening of the electoral campaign, 
and for the first time the candidate 
met a public assembly of the electors 
of the constituency. 

The chair was occupied by a 
gentleman of great local influence, 
the chairman of the district Liberal 
Association—a shrewd man of 
business, who had mixed in politics 
all his life, and owed much of his 
prosperity to his successful dealing 
with election matters. Amidst an 
impressive silence he rose to open 
the proceedings, and in grave and 
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solemn tones reminded his audience 
of the object of their meeting to- 
gether. 


They were met together (he said) upon a 
most important occasion. (Hear hear.) The 
eyes of the nation were upon them, and 
England expected them to do their duty. 
(Cheers.) An audacious attempt was being 
made to impose a Tory member upon that 
great and important constituency (Shame !) ; 
to send to Parliament a supporter of Mr. 
Disraeli (loud groans) instead of a sup- 
porter of their great leader, Mr. Gladstone. 
(Great cheering.) He asked that important 
meeting if they would allow that audacious 
attempt to be successful. (Loud cries of 
No! No!) He accepted that cry as an 
omen of success. Let them stand to their 
guns and give a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, and victory was cer- 
tain to crown their efforts. (Immense 
applause.) 


Byan easy and graceful transition, 
the speaker then proceeded to in- 
troduce the ‘ honourable candidate,’ 
and to recapitulate his claims upon 
their support. 


The candidate was the son of Lord —— 
[a nobleman of great. local popularity]—a 
distinguished and efficient member of the 
rifle corps (great applause)—and a well- 
known and accomplished cricketer. (Pro- 
longed and tumultuous cheering.) 


After continuing in this strain for 
a few minutes longer, the chairman 
resumed his seat, calling upon the 
‘honourable candidate’ to explain 


his views. The ‘honourable can- 
didate’ was a young man two or 
three years past his majority, abso- 
lutely destitute of political expe- 
rience, and also, as it soon appeared, 
of speaking ability. If he had any 
views, he certainly did them great 
injustice. He managed to stammer 
out a few incoherent sentences, with 
long and painful pauses between. 
He tried to refer to his father and 
to Mr. Gladstone, to rehearse the 
articles of his belief, and to tell the 
audiénce that he wanted their votes. 
But if any of the electors present 
had expected, either from chairman 
or candidate, intelligent reasons for 
giving their support, they must 
have been woefully disappointed. 
At the close of this melancholy 
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exhibition, the usual opportunity 
was offered for any elector to ques- 
tion the candidate. Scarcely had 
the invitation passed the chairman’s 
lips than the platform was ascended 
by a notorious and intensely unpo- 
pular Conservative elector, who an- 
nounced that he had a question which 
he wished to put. The appearance of 
this man was the signal for a storm 
of hissesand groans, which wasagain 
and again renewed, and continued, 
with scarcely any intermission, for 
nearly half-an-hour. At last quiet 
was restored, and he gravely pro- 
ceeded to put his question. ‘He 
merely wished to ask the honour. 
able candidate whether he ever 
saw his election address before 
it appeared in print!’ The fury 
of the audience on hearing this im- 
pertinent question may readily be 
imagined. A rush was made for 
the platform ; but the intended vic- 
tim, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, abandoned his posi- 
tion and made his escape through a 
side door, without waiting for an 
answer to his enquiry. 

Of course thechairmanindignantly 
protested against the insulting in- 
sinuation which had just been made 
(although it is quite possible that 
the too audacious querist was not 
very far wide of the mark). The 
disturbing element being now re- 
moved, peace and harmony again 
prevailed, and shortly afterwards 
the usual resolutions were proposed 
and carried, declaring that the 
Honourable Frederick Adolphus 
Slopperly (suppose we say) was a 
fit and proper person to represent 
that constituency in Parliament, 
and pledging that meeting to do 
all in its power to secure his return. 

Now, suppose the case of a Liberal 
elector in this constituency who 
was not unreasonably dissatisfied 
with his party candidate. Suppose 
him, while fully admitting the can- 
didate’s merit in being his father’s 
son, while yielding to no one in 
admiration for the (presumably) 
brave defenders of our country; 
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and while thoroughly appreciating 
proficiency in the healthy and popu- 
lar game of cricket—to desire to 
find in his parliamentary represen- 
tative some more appropriate poli- 
tical qualifications. It is certain 
that under our present system such 
an elector would be absolutely un- 
able to give any effective expression 
to his discontent. Should he bring 
forward a rival Liberal candidate, 
the effect would be, not to secure 
the return of that candidate, but to 
facilitate or ensure the return of 
the candidate of the opposite party 
—in this case a Tory of the old 
exclusive school, and an uncompro- 
mising opponent of anything like 
Liberal or progressive principles. 
The only other alternative is entire 
abstention from voting; and it is 
to be feared that this form of silent 
protest is largely resorted to by 
intelligent electors in such cases as 
the one we have been describing. 
It is thus continually happening 
that a considerable section of a 
constituency is practically disfran- 
chised, while the class of electors 
which is thus indirectly deprived of 
its political rights is usually the 
very class whose votes possess the 
greatest value. 

Should anyone desire a perfect 
remedy for these mischievous ano- 
malies, we would at once refer him 
to the scheme originated by Mr. 
Thomas Hare, to which the author 
has given the name of ‘Per- 
sonal Representation.’ There is 
scarcely an evil existing, or likely to 
exist, in our representative system, 
which the adoption of Mr. Hare’s 
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scheme would not completely cure. 
Under its highly ingenious yet 
marvellously simple arrangements 
the House of Commons would be- 
come an exact reflection of the 
opinions and wishes of the nation, 
and all the artificial evils which 
inevitably arise from the present 
artificial restrictions would of neces- 
sity disappear. When, however, we 
consider that it is now seventeen 
years since Mr. Hare’s proposals 
were introduced to the world, and 
when we observe that, notwith- 
standing the powerful support of 
such men as John Stuart Mill 
and Mr. Fawcett, the plan can 
hardly yet be considered to have 
passed (in this country, at least) from 
the stage of visionary speculation 
into the pale of practical discussion, 
we are reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the hope of seeing it 
adopted within the immediate fu- 
ture. Whenever England can fairly 
be described as an educated nation ; 
when the masses of the people 
cease to cling, with blind conserva- 
tism, to established inconveniences ; 
when politics is studied as a science, 
and a group of anomalous accidents 
is no longer accepted as the beau 
ideal of an electoral system; then 
we may expect that Mr. Hare’s 
scheme will receive due recognition ; 
and we may be sure that the gene- 
ration which first adopts it will 
look back with wonder to the foolish 
timidity which deprived its prede- 
cessors of the advantages of so 
obviously natural and equitable a 
system of representation.' 

In the meantime, and pending 


1 The following summary of its leading provisions may interest those who are not 


already acquainted with Mr. Hare’s scheme: Mr. Hare proposes to divide the total 
number of voters at each general election by the number of members to be returned (say 
652), and to take the quotient as the ‘quota,’ or number of votes which should entitle a 


candidate to a seat. ach elector would be restricted to one vote, but he would be per- 
mitted to give that vote to any candidate within the United Kingdom. The votes 
would be given by means of voting papers, upon which the elector would insert, not only 
the name of his tavourite candidate, but also the names of a number of other candidates 
in the order of his preference for them, so that if the candidate whose name headed the 
voter’s list had obtained his quota without his assistance, that name would be cancelled upon 
the voting paper, and the vote applied to the next-mentioned candidate. A code of rules is 
given by which to decide which of the voting papers headed by the name of a popular candi- 
date should be appropriated to him, and upon which of them his name should be cancelled, 
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the arrival of this happy period, we 
may perhaps be permitted to sug- 
gest a plan which would secure 
many of the benefits of Mr. Hare’s 
scheme, without being open to the 
objections which, however unreason- 
ably, have hitherto prevented it 
from receiving any extended popu- 
lar support. The plan we wish to 
suggest is extremely simple, and can 
easily be described in a very few 
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number of the House of Commons, 
or by reserving seats at the re- 
distribution which must soon take 
place,? let a fixed number, say 
twenty seats, be left to be filled up 
at each general election by what we 
will call ‘General Representation.’ 
The candidates for these seats would 
appeal for support, not to any par- 
ticular district, but to the nation at 
large, and any duly qualified elector 
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in the United Kingdom should be 
Either by adding to the present 


at liberty to give his vote to one of 
and the vote applied to a following name. When a quota could no longer be obtained by 
this process, the remaining voting papers would be grouped according to the uncancelled 
names which remained at their head, und the candidates for whom the highest numbers of 
such remaining primary votes had been recorded would be returned as members until the 
complement of the House was thus completed. Tbe full number of members being now 
returned, any voting papers still unappropriated would be added to the constituency of 
the successful candidate whose name (whether cancelled or uncancelled) stood highest 
upon them ; by this plan it is estimated that only an insignificantly small number of 
votes would be entirely thrown away. The votes would be taken locally as at present, 
and they would, to a certain extent, be appropriated by the local returning officers ; but 
a great part of the appropriation would be performed by registrars at a central office, to 
which the voting papers would be forwarded. Each voting paper would be endorsed with 
the name of the candidate to whom it had been applied, and (after an interval allowed 
for the verification of the result of the election by any discontented unsuccessful candi- 
date) would be returned to the locality in which it had been given, where any elector would 
have an opportunity to trace the effect of his yote. The detailed enactments required 
to carry out the foregoing provisions have been embodied by Mr. Hare in the form of a 
supposed electoral law. A full description and explanation of this law will be found in 
Mr. Hare's treatise on The Election oF Bavenaitiien (Longmans) ; and it is impossible 
to peruse this treatise with any degree of attention without being convinced, not only of 
the immense advantages which the system would confer, but also of the extreme simpli- 
city of the arrangements required to put it into operation. 

* The latter of these methods would probably be preferred, as it would, no doubt, be 
thought undesirable to increase by twenty members the present number of the House of 
Commons. The actual number of the present House is, however, half-a-dozen short of the 
orthodox 658, four boroughs, returning six representatives, having been disfranchised since 
the passing of the last Reform Bill. These six seats would therefore be at once available 
for General Representation, and two more might be obtained by altering the nominal number 
of members from 658 to 660, a more convenient number for computation. This would leave 
only twelve seats to be taken from existing constituencies, and there are more than this num- 
ber of Irish boroughs which each return a member for less than 400 registered electors. 
There would be no real injustice in taking the whole of the twelve seats from these petty 
boroughs, as Ireland would still retain an exorbitantly excessive number of representa- 
tives in proportion to its electoral strength. But as every one would recoil with instine- 
tive horror from the remotest prospect of creating another Irish grievance, it would 
probably be best to make up the required number of general representatives by taking 
four members each from England, Scotland, and Ireland. The following statistics will 
show that there is plenty of scope for a much more extensive disfranchisement than this 
would involve. 

In England there are at present five boroughs with less than 700 registered electors, 
and five more with less than 800, each returning one member to Parliament ; and no less 
than thirteen boroughs each returning two members for less than 2,000 voters. 

In Ireland there are fourteen boroughs returning a member each for less than 400 
electors, and of this number eight have less than 300, and two less than 200 registered 
voters. 

In Scotland there are no such glaring numerical anomalies, yet even in Scotland there 
are seven counties and district boroughs where a member is returned by less than 1,500 
electors. The four members required could therefore readily be obtained by grouping 
together the smallest of these constituencies. 
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these candidates. The method of 
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In the event of the death or resigna- 


. taking votes would be just as at tion of a general representative, his 
e | present, but the voting paper handed seat would remain vacant until the 
: to each elector upon entering the next general election, as it would 
; polling-booth would contain, besides be impossible, under a system of 
e | the names of the local candidates, secret voting, to identify the parti- 
’ a blank space in which the voter cular combination of electors which 
a | who should prefer a general candi- formed the constituency of the late 
* date would write the name of the member. As, however, the pro- 
+ | candidate that he preferred.3 When posed scheme would not interfere 
r | the returning officers opened the with isolated elections,‘ the electors 
e | ballot-boxes to count the votes, the who were thus temporarily deprived 
f¢ | papers which were filled up for of a special representative would 

general candidates would be put receive some compensation for the 
y aside, and sent to a central office in deprivation by retaining the right 
d London established for that pur- to vote for local candidates at such 
of pose. At the central office, when isolated elections. The number of 
7 the reports of all the returning electors who, in each constituency, 
* | Officers throughout the kingdom had availed themselves of the privilege 
+ been received, the voting papers of voting for general candidates, 
of for each candidate would be col- would be published by the local 
t, lected together, and the twenty returning officers as part of the 
it ‘{* highest numbers returned as mem- official declaration of the poll. This 
h bers. It would not, I think, be number would seldom be more than 
d necessary to fix a minimum of votes a small proportion of the consti- 
i- as requisite to election, as the lowest tuency, but it would vary from time 
d successful candidate of so small a_ to time, according to the merits or 
d number as twenty would be certain demerits of the local candidates, 
: to have received a reasonably large and this variation, by baffling all 
e number of votes. attempts at calculation, would gua- 
of An elector voting for a general rantee the spontaneity of the voting, 
i- candidate would only be permitted and would effectually prevent the 

to insert in his voting paper the scheme from being worked for cor- 
r name of one such candidate, and rupt or sectarian purposes. 


he would, of course, relinquish for 
that occasion the privilege of voting 
for either of the local candidates. 


The number of votes required to 
return a general candidate at one 
election would bear no relation 


* If it should be thought that the writing of his name by the voter would interfere 




















5 with the absolute secrecy at which the ballot aims, a substitute for this method could 
y easily be found. The list of names of the general candidates might, for instance, be 
\- printed on a gummed and perforated sheet, and sold to the public at a nominal sum. The 
. elector could then tear off the name of his selected candidate, and attach it to his voting 
d paper in the secret recesses of the polling booth. For our own part, however, we must 
g frankly acknowledge that we have very little sympathy with that lack of public spirit 
ll which shrinks with such morbid terror from an open avowal of the honest performance 
s of the duties of citizenship. 

* Nor with uncontested seats at a general election, but this class of election appears to 


:, be becoming less frequent, if we may judge from a comparison between the only two 
8 elections held under the extended franchise. Although the issues before the country at 

the last general election were of so negative a character, and an unusual amount of 
o apathy was in consequence supposed to prevail, the number of uncontested seats was less 
d by about twenty than at the exciting election of 1868, when questions of absorbing 


interest were submitted to the decision of the constituencies. When election expenditure 
is transferred to the local rates, and the qualification for the county franchise is sub- 
stantially reduced—neither of which political reforms can now be much longer delayed— 
the number of uncontested seats may be expected still further to diminish, if not almost 
entirely to disappear. 
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whatever to the number required 
at the next. It would, therefore, 
be a virtual impossibility for a can- 
didate to arrange for the purchase 
of a seat, as he would be absolutely 
destitute of any data upon which to 
base his calculations. The same 
circumstance would remove the 
danger of any considerable number 
of the general seats being absorbed 
by special organisations, such as 
the United Kingdom Alliance or 
the Trades’ Union Associations. 
Each of these powerful societies 
would probably succeed in securing 
one seat; nor would this be neces- 
sarily a matter for regret, as it 
would obviously be far preferable 
for a Trades’ Union delegate, for 
instance, to enter Parliament by the 
votes of his fellow-workmen and 
sympathisers, than to owe his seat 
to a reluctant local majority, who 
would only accept him under pres- 
sure, to avert the risk of the return 
of a political opponent. But the 
absolute uncertainty as to the num- 
ber of votes required would compel 
each association to concentrate its 
strength upon a single candidate. 
The great sectional interests would, 
in fact, to a great extent keep each 
other incheck. The Trades’ Unions 
would not only be in ignorance of 
the total number of general votes,— 
they would be quite as much in the 
dark as to how many votes the 
‘ Alliance’ would succeed in de- 
taching from the local candidates ; 
while the Alliance, on the other 
hand, would be in exactly the same 
predicament. Neither could venture 
to bring forward more than one or 
two candidates, for fear of being out- 
numbered by some rival association. 

The bulk of the general seats 
would no doubt be filled by men of 
conspicuous ability, whose reputa- 
tion would attract spontaneous 
support from an extended circle of 
admirers. The causes which at pre- 
sent so often repel the most valu- 
able class of citizens from any at- 
tempt to enter public life would no 
longer be in existence. Scarcely 
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any appreciable trouble or expendi- 
ture would be involved in the 
candidature for one of these general 
seats. The list of candidates would 
be posted in each polling district 
by the returning officer, along with 
the formal announcement of the 
date of the poll. No additional 
expense would be incurred for 
polling-booths, clerks, or fees. The 
only expense which would fall upon 
the candidate would be the cost of 
publishing an address to the con- 
stituencies, and for this purpose 
the insertion of an advertisement in 
two or three of the leading English, 
Scotch, and Irish newspapers would 
be amply sufficient. Relieved from 
the necessity of launching into an 
extravagant expenditure or entering 
upon a laborious canvass ; no longer 
required to go through the humili- 
ating performance of visiting, cap 
in hand, a batch of ignorant and 
possibly insolent electors, to solicit, 
as a personal favour, the high honour 
of becoming their representative ; 
numbers of distinguished men would 
be induced to enter the field of 
politics ; and the nation would gain 
the services of many men of the 
highest capacity, who would always 
have shrunk, with an invincible 
repugnance, from mingling in the 
angry excitement of a local contest. 

The plan proposed can certainly 
not be condemned as revolutionary; 
nor will any one be likely to dread 
from its adoption any danger to 
existing institutions. The charac- 
teristics of Mr. Hare’s scheme 
which appear to be mainly respon- 
sible for its comparative failure to 
attract attention, viz., its compre- 
hensive and sweeping nature, and 
its apparent disregard for local 
feelings and local interests, will 
hardly be attributed to the present 
proposal. The objections will pro- 
bably be of an exactly opposite 
character, and surprise will be 
expressed that so microscopic & 
remedy should be proposed for so 
extensive an evil. ‘If,’ it will be 
said, ‘the House of Commons is 80 
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degenerate as has been described— 
if so large a proportion of its mem- 
bers is so deficient in political 
ability—what appreciable effect can 
the introduction of a score more 
members, however competent, be 
likely to have upon its composi- 
tion?’ 

To such an objection it may be 
replied, that the addition of even a 
dozen able men to the House of 
Commons might completely change 
the character of its deliberations. 
It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the influence which a band of 
earnest, able, and independent mem- 
bers may exercise upon a legislative 
body. From this small group might 
emanate an amount of information, 
of eloquence, and of wisdom which 
should, at a critical moment, deter- 
mine the action of the Legislature 
and decide the destinies of the na- 
tion. We might further point out 


that in proportion to the importance 
of the duties of an assembly must 
be the importance of any improve- 
ment in its composition. 


The 
slightest possible amendment of the 
constitution of an Imperial Senate 
must possess a wider interest than 
the most sweeping reform in the 
construction of a village vestry. 
Tried by this standard, no improve- 
ment in the structure of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons can be 
regarded as insignificant. 

While, however, the election of a 
number of talented men as general 
representatives would be certain to 
prove an enormous gain, it would 
be by no means the chief advantage 
arising from the proposed reform. 
By its indirect influence upon the 
constituencies it would accomplish 
far more important results. It 
would furnish every dissatisfied 
elector with a legitimate expression 
for his discontent, and would thus, 
gradually, but inevitably, raise the 
standard of parliamentary ability. 

It would be a great mistake to 
estimate the extent of the existing 
dissatisfaction by the amount of de- 
liberate abstention from voting, or 
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even by the degree of audible com- 
plaint.’ Deliberate abstention from 
voting is an extreme measure, only 
resorted to in the most desperate 
cases, and the absence of any avail- 
able remedy is often sufficient to 
effectually stifle expressions of dis- 
content. An elector who intends to 
vote, and who knows that he has 
no alternative but to vote for his 
party candidate, will naturally be 
disposed to put a bold face on the 
matter in the presence of the enemy, 
until at last, by resolutely shutting 
his eyes to his candidate’s defects, 
and loudly proclaiming the few 
merits he may happen to possess, 
he succeeds in convincing himself 
that the would-be member is not 
quite so great a blockhead after all. 
There can be no doubt that a large 
number of electors who are noisy 
supporters of the present candi- 
dates, as well as those who are now 
silent, or whose dissatisfaction is 
confined to low murmurs of dis- 
content, would eagerly welcome 
an opportunity to transfer their al- 
legiance to a more worthy repre- 
sentative, whose real merits would 
relieve them from the irritating 
necessity of drawing upon their 
imaginations. 

The elector once released from the 
bondage of local restrictions ; made 
a free agent, and no longer bound 
over, under penalty of disfranchise- 
ment, to vote for a particular can- 
didate ; the local leaders by whom 
the candidates are selected would 
be compelled to bring forward such 
candidates as would secure the vo- 
luntary support of the intelligent 
section of the constituencies. No 
longer able to count upon the blind 
adherence of their party, they would 
be obliged to seek for local candi- 
dates who, in ability and experience, 
would bear comparison with the 
candidates for the general seats; 
and only so far as they succeeded 
in this could they rely upon re- 
taining the undivided allegiance of 
their old supporters. The publica- 
tion of the number of votes which 
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from time to time were diverted to 
the general candidates, would afford 
an interesting indication of the ex- 
tent to which the ability of the 
local candidates had kept pace with 
the intelligence of the constituen- 
cies, and would furnish a constant 
incentive to greater improvement. 
The effect of these influences upon 
the standard of parliamentary 
ability can hardly be over-estimated. 
In every constituency a healthy 
rivalry would be substituted for 
the present feverish and useless 
competition, and incapable repre- 
sentatives might soon be expected 
to become rare exceptions, instead 
of the general rule, as at present 
seems too likely to be the case. 

It is by no means an unimportant 
consideration that the adoption of 
the proposed plan would necessitate 
scarcely any interference with pre- 
sent arrangements. It is hardly 


possible to imagine a reform which 
would require less alteration in ex- 
isting electoral machinery; and in 


practical politics this is a point 
of considerable importance, since, 
whether we regard it as a matter 
for congratulation or regret, it is 
an undoubted fact that the temper 
of the English nation is naturally 
averse to wholesale organic changes. 

The plan we propose is not sub- 
mitted as a universal remedy which 
will cure every ill which a repre- 
sentative government may inherit 
or acquire. It cannot pretend to 
the scientific completeness of the 
scheme devised by Mr. Hare, or 
even to the symmetrical, though 
delusive, regularity of the plan of 
equal electoral districts. It does 
not attempt to establish an ideal 
uniformity, or to abolish the num- 
berless diversities and distinctions 
which have grown up around our 
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political system. But its aim, al- 
though much more modest, is also, 
perhaps, much more capable of re. 
alisation. It seeks to meet a prac- 
tical evil by a practicable remedy. 
Instead of attempting to destroy 
the variety of English political life, 
it proposes to remove an acknow- 
ledged evil, and supply an acknow- 
ledged want, by adding another 
element to that diversity. 

Those who have studied Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, and are looking for. 
ward to its ultimate adoption, may 
well accept this proposal as a step 
in the right direction. Those, on 
the other hand, who wish to pre- 
serve, in the main, the existing 
system of representation, may safely 
assent to the proposed reform, as, 
by increasing the elasticity of the 
present system, it could scarcely 
fail to improve its prospect of per- 
manency. The electors who pre- 
ferred their present mode of voting 
would be perfectly at liberty to 
ignore the change, and to continue 
to support their local favourites. 
The only privilege they would be 
asked to sacrifice would be the pri- 
vilege of controlling the votes of 
others, The abandonment of this 
arbitrary and tyrannical privilege, 
as it would be an act of justice, 
would receive an ample compensa- 
tion. The electors who thus ac- 
quired their liberty would be the 
unconscious benefactors of the whole 
community. Those who continued 
to vote for local candidates would 
find in theirmembers far more able 
representatives ; while all classes of 
electors would share with the nation 
at large the incalculable benefits 
which must inevitably result from 
the increased capacity of the most 
important branch of the Imperial 
Parliament. 
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ON THE VATNA JOKULL. 


ATNA JOKULL is to most 
people only a sound indicative 
of something Norse, and they dis- 
miss it with the remark, ‘Oh, some 
lace or another up in Iceland.’ 
But it really demands more atten- 
tion, and in the year 1861 Mr. W. 
Longman, in an able address de- 
livered to the Alpine Club, of which 
he was then Vice-President, im- 
pressed upon his hearers the mani- 
fold advantages that might possibly 
accrue to science from an explora- 
tion of that district, and the pro- 
bable grandeur of scenery that 
would meet the view of the ex- 
plorer who should venture to pene- 
trate its recesses. Moreover, its 
name is by no means unknown to 
travellers, and especially to persons 
interested in volcanic phenomena 
and physical geography. 
In Iceland itself the famous 
Vatna Jékull has hitherto been 
regarded as a mountainous, ice- 


bound expanse, a land of mystery 


and terror. All that was known 
about it was, that from amongst 
its five thousand square miles of 
icy solitude issued, from time to 
time, violent eruptions, while the 
other volcanoes in the island were 
perfectly inactive; that from the 
s.w. part of it, viz. Skapta Joékull, 
burst forth at the end of the 
last century the most violent erup- 
tion of historic times, from which 
flowed one of the largest known 
lava streams, if not the largest. Wild 
legends, too, exist concerning out- 
laws who were supposed to dwell 
among its fastnesses; and beyond 
this it was simply regarded as a 
terrible region ‘which never had 
been and never could be investi- 
gated.’ 

There is something amazingly at- 
tractive about unknown land. From 
my boyhood I had longed to adven- 
ture into this untrodden ground, and 
penetrate to the spots where the 
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awful struggle had taken place or 
might still be going on between 
frost and fire. With this purpose, 
accompanied by the Rev. J. Wynne, 
I visited Iceland this summer, and, 
having seen many places of interest 
in the island, we turned our horses’ 
heads towards Nupstad, a farm upon 
the south of Vatna Jodkull, from 
which point I had determined to 
attack the mountain region. We 
had enlisted the services of Paul 
Paulson, an enterprising young fel- 
low, nephew of the pastor of Pres- 
bakki. 

When we left Presbakki for 
Nupstad, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, our road lay across a black 
sandy plain, which in dry windy 
weather is intolerable. The August 
morning was bright, though there 
had been heavy rain in the night. A 
scanty herbage and a few patches 
of wild oats made the ground very 
good for travelling, and as we 
were so near our destination we 
did not scruple to make our horses 
put their best foot foremost. Before 
us stood the beetling crags which 
overhang the farm of Nupstad. 
Farther to the s.z. rose the snow- 
clad heights of Orefa, the highest 
mountain in Iceland, with its gla- 
ciers sloping down apparently to the 
sea, while to our left and north were 
the fine basaltic cliffs which skirt 
the outlying hills of Vatna and 
Skapta Jokull, sweeping in graceful 
curves, terrace after terrace dis- 
playing beautiful columnar struc- 
tures. Numerous caves, some of 
which have their weird Norse le- 
gends, indicated perhaps the wash 
of oceans, long before the eye of 
man ever rested on the dark crags 
they penetrate. Mountain streams, 
now swollen by the previous rain, 
leaped from the summit and dis- 
persed themselves in spray long 
ere they reached the bottom of the 
black cliffs, collecting themselves 
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again as if by magic underneath, 
rippling along between the lava 
blocks, and spreading out upon the 
broad black sandy plain, where it 
was difficult to believe that the 
water before us was the same which 
we last saw losing itself over a preci- 
pice of 200 feet. 

To our right and south, be- 
yond the black desert and grey 
lava fields, was the ocean glit- 
tering in the sun, which now 
shone down so warmly that we 
were glad to ride along in our 
shirt-sleeves ; and many were the 
hopes expressed that we might have 
weather like the present for our 
trip upon the Vatna Jékull. What 
are those rocks and ridges jutting 
out into the sea? that cluster of 
mushroom-shaped objects half way 
across the plain? Surely they 


were not there five minutes ago! 
It is but the mirage which we have 
noticed ever since we struck the 
plains of sand and lava; but at 
this time the appearances were 
plainer than usual, perhaps in con- 


sequence of the heavy rain which 
had fallen during the night. These 
forms are constantly varying, some- 
times seeming like rocks, men, 
cattle, and farms, in places where 
we are sure there are none. The 
nature of the larger images is easily 
detected by the tremulous move- 
ment characteristic of the phenome- 
non, but the smaller ones are very 
deceptive. Here we find the same 
illusion so familiar upon the prairies 
of Western America, a weed or 
rock being so highly magnified and 
distorted in shape as to appear 
as a tree or shed or some other 
well-known object. After riding 
several hours we are amongst the 
lava which has flowed down the 
valley of the Dipou from the ‘hé- 
gaunga hnukr,’ or Highgone hills, 
two craters upon the south of Vatna 
Jékull, and the last points visible 
from the surrounding country. The 
lava which has flowed down the 
bed of the river Dipou in one deep 
stream here spreads out upon the 
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plain in a much thinner flood, 
towards a large salt marsh leading 
to the sea, where it terminates in a 
bed of clinker and volcanic débris. 
The lava is fine and cellular, con- 
taining minute crystals of feldspar. 
Dipou means deep river, and it is 
a dangerous fiord, especially when 
the water is at all high, and its 
bed is full of deep holes in the lava, 
which at any time are very trying 
to the horses, and may give the 
careless rider a wet skin. 

We reached Nupstad about 4 P.m., 
and were welcomed by Ayolver the 
farmer, who was expecting us, and 
remembered my former visit to his 
farm in 1871. During the interval 
which had elapsed his wife had died, 
and he had just married again—a 
fact which occasioned a bountiful 
supply of provender, and elicited 
from us complimentary speeches 
befitting the event. 

After seeing to our horses, our 
first enquiry was, whether we could 
hire men for our expedition; but 
we were dismayed by the reply 
that not a man could be spared, 
for they were already behindhand 
with their hay harvest in conse- 
quence of the marriage festivities, 
and every man, woman, and child 
had now to work their hardest to 
make up for lost time. Moreover 
the farmer added that he doubted 
if we could get men from any of 
the neighbouring farms. This was 
indeed ‘a damper.’ At this season 
of the year the hay is the all-im- 
portant question, for unless the 
Icelander makes hay during the 
few days that the sun does shine in 
the last two months of summer, he 
gets no other chance, and it is a 
poor prospect for his unfortunate 
cattle through the long dreary 
months of winter. 

Affairs being thus desperate, 
Paul, who had his heart thoroughly 
in the work, snatched a hasty 
meal, and, although he had ridden 
from Presbakki, at once took 4 
fresh horse to scour the country 
for men to accompany us. We 
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were lodged in a little church, 
which was used as a storehouse, 
there being no pastor to hold 
service in it, The good people at 
Nupstad did all that lay in their 
power to accommodate us, and after 
the rough travel we had experienced 
we quite relished the better food, 
cleanliness, and comfort of Nupstad ; 
for, though an Icelandic house 
cannot come up exactly to our 
idea of cleanliness, the people at 
Nupstad were perhaps as clean as 
it was possible to be under their 
circumstances. My companion, Mr. 
Wynne, was quite delighted with 
the view of the castellated rocks 
behind the ‘boer,’ as the Icelandic 
farms are called, which I had before 
described to him. 

These roeks run to the height of 
about three hundred feet, and appear 
to grow more and more like baitle- 
ments. Even since my last visit in 
1871 the basalt has fallen away 
considerably, cleaving off in the 
regular angular masses peculiar to 
this formation, so much resembling 
the ruined works of man. In the 
afternoon we took a walk to the 
Sola river, which flows down from 
the Vatna. The waters from the 
melted snow collect in the little 
lake of Grimspotn, some three thou- 
sand feet above the sea level, 
whence the river flows down a deep 
cafion to the sea. 

On our way we passed a huge 
rock which stands to the east of the 
farm. Itis many hundred feet high, 
and is cleft in several places from 
the top nearly to the bottom. The 
face of the rock curves inwardly, 
and, when viewed from some aspects, 
it has the appearance of a church 
organ, the columnar basalt repre- 
senting the pipes. We stopped to 
listen to the remarkable echoes 
which exist here, and which even 
more than its form make it deserve 
the name we gave it of ‘Organ 
Rock.’ Our shouting scared out 


® few gulls and ravens, and we 
continued our ramble to the point 
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where the river Sola first comes 
into sight. Here we turned to view 
the basaltic terraces which sweep 
round and terminate the Bjorns, 
which hills are here the first step 
from which the Vatna rises. In 
many places, especially to the west 
of Nupstad, the columnar structure 
is very marked; but the columns 
are perpendicular, and have none 
of the fan-like divergence or con- 
vergence so remarkably striking in 
other parts of the island. I saw 
no traces of dykes in these cliffs, 
although I searched for them 
throughout our ramble. 

Theriver was wonderfully changed 
since I last visited it. Instead of 
being a deep single stream, rolling 
with swift and steady current over 
a shingly bed, it is now shallow and 
ten times broader, struggling overa 
bed of loose black sand, and ap- 
parently there is a greater amount 
of water flowing. The glacier upon 
the east side of the river has ad- 
vanced, I should say, half a mile, 
there being much more sand mingled 
with the ice and nevé. Perhaps 
the matter thrown up by some by- 
gone eruption of the Vatna has 
been worked down by the glacial 
action, and has just come to light, 
after being buried for years in ice 
and snow. Although the glacier has 
advanced, it has lost considerably 
in height, and is altogether altered in 
appearance. Before we left the Sola 
the clouds which had lain so heavily 
upon Orefa all the day began to 
roll away, and the summit was 
plainly discernible, although the re- 
mainder of the mountain was ob- 
scured. As we returned towards 
the farm we remarked how lofty 
the Icelandic mountains looked, con- 
sidering their stated height; but it 
must be remembered. that they 
generally rise directly from the sea 
level. 

With much difficulty Paul suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two recruits for 
the expedition, and then without 
delay we began to arrange the sup- 
3D2 
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plies, and direct the ma.ufacture of 
a hand sleigh anda pair of snow 
shoes. The clouds had settled upon 
the hills, and the wind had shifted 
to the east ; towards noon it began 
to rain. What a difference the 
weather makes in Iceland, where 
one’s pleasure entirely depends upon 
open-air enjoyment! I can conceive 
no place more utterly wretched 
in wet weather, or more truly en- 
joyable in fine. 

My provisions for the ascent of 
Vatna consisted of butter, stock- 
fish, biscuit, Liebig’s extract of meat, 
and a kind of pemmican, which I 
prepared for the purpose, sugar and 
whisky, also coffee and soup for use 
during our first day’s march upon 
the fjald. I gave to each man a 
little bottle to be constantly filled 
with snow, for the want of water is 
one of the principal difficulties upon 
these Jékulls, It is impossible with 
a spirit lamp to melt enough snow 
for a large party ; moreover, it takes 
twice as much spirit to reduce the 
snow to water as it does to boil it. 
On reaching the line of perpetual 
snow, in addition to the absence of 
water, one is plagued with an in- 
creased thirst, owing to the rapid 
evaporation from the body. I found 
the best plan (as it is fatal to eat 
snow) was that each man should 
carry a small flask wrapped in 
flannel in his bosom. . Into each 
flask I from time to time poured 
a little whisky, in order to make 
the snow melt quickly, and render 
the water more palatable. I also 
took care that each man should keep 
his flask filled with snow, and thus 
secured the advantage of having a 
few mouthfuls of liquid always at 
hand. 

On Tuesday, August ro, the 
weather cleared, and everyone was 
in good spirits. Mr. Wynne, myself, 
the farmer, and Paul, with Biartny 
and John, my two fresh men, sat 
down to a substantial meal in the 
new room which the farmer had just 
added to his house. The repast 
consisted of pickled ox-head, a rem- 
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nant of the marriage feast, and 
doubtless kept for our entertain- 
ment. I could not help remarking 
how much more fitting such a start 
was for men about to undertake a 
rough trip than is often the case in 
other countries, from an_ hotel, 
where waiters are buzzing about, 
and people getting in the way. 
Here everything was deliberate, the 
food simple, clean, and wholesome, 
and everyone meant business, as 
we all stood up to drink success to 
the expedition in some good Scotch 
whisky. We then mounted our 
horses, and crossing the river Dipou 
we turned to the north up the 
valley down which that river flows. 
It is down this valley that the lava 
stream I have before mentioned 
descended from the Highgone hills; 
it appears to have advanced at a 
very rapid rate, descending about 
2,500 feet in eight miles. It has 
entirely taken up the former bed of 
the river. The sides of the lava pre- 
sent a remarkable instance of sub- 
sidence, abounding in lateral cracks 
and rifts throughout its course, 
which is full of wonderful basaltic 
columns; and down these rifts the 
torrent pours in magnificent water- 
falls and foaming rapids. About half 
way up the valley, upon the right, a 
black basaltic cliff, several hundred 
feet in height, has been cleft to its 
centre by some violent convulsion 
of nature, forming a dark chasm 
whose gloomy depths the eye can- 
not penetrate. Down this cleft 
one half of the Dipou is preci- 
pitated in a roaring mass of foam 
upon the lava bed, more than a 
hundred feet beneath. The other 
arm of the Dipou takes its rise from 
an icy cavern in the glacier, several 
miles to the east, towards Groena- 
fjall. In two bounds it sweeps clean 
down a slope of ice to the valley, 
and, fed by various glacial streams, 
it rushes along, till, striking the 
lava field, it spreads in sheets of 
foam, Then, joining the other arm 
which has found its way from the 
snows of the Bijorns, it pours 
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through the chasms in the lava, 
forming the Deep river (well de- 
serving its name), in whose turbid 
waters no fish can live. 

We stopped to lunch at mid-day, 
and on resuming our journey we 
disturbed several flocks of ptar- 
migan, which were feeding upon 
the little black craig berries, here 
very numerous. We soon ascended 
the hills to the left, for it was 
no longer possible to get the horses 
over the lava; and now being on 
higher ground we beheld Vatna 
Jékull spread out before us, one vast 
white expanse, terminating in a 
rough glacier, coated with nevé and 
black sandy moraine. The two 
Highgone hills were now to the 
north-east, the first about four miles 
from the edge of the glacier, and the 
other some five miles farther to the 
north-east. They are black craters, 
penetrating the Jékull; but I conld 
only judge of their nature through 
the telescope, having no time to 
give them further inspection. 

Our way now lay over a series 


of quicksands, the horses sinking 
deeply into the unstable soil at 
every step, and sometimes entirely 


falling. On our descent we again 
found ourselves upon the lava, 
which here is buried very deeply 
in light voleanic dust, and appears 
much thinner than it is lower down. 
We reached the edge of the glacier 
about six P.M., being now to the 
N.N.E. of Kalfafell. At this point 
the glacier had brought down great 
quantities of obsidian and volcanic 
débris, some of which was appa- 
rently identical with specimens I 
afterwards found upon the Vatna, 
and also corresponded with others 
found by Mr. John Milne and my- 
self near Groenafijall, farther to the 
east, in 1871. 

Night was fast approaching, and 
there was no grass for the horses ; 
so here we parted with Mr. Wynne, 
the farmer, and his servant. They 
wished us ‘God speed,’ and I in- 
structed my remaining companions 
in the art of British cheering, and, 
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I dare say for the first time, Vatna 
Jékull rang with a good round 
hurrah! We had brought with us 
a large tent-cloth of thick canvas, 
and I had made a large bag of 
macintosh sheeting, and rugs to 
sleep in, open at both ends. These, 
with two blankets, enabled us 
pretty well to defy the cold. We 
soon constructed the walls of our 
tent with the stones we found 
close at hand, and rocfing it with 
our canvas speedily secured a 
very comfortable shelter. The lamp 
was soon alight and the soup boiling. 
By sundown all was quiet, and 
if anyone could have peeped into 
our habitation they would have seen 
only two heads poking out at each 
end of the bag, and a few wreaths 
of tobacco smoke curling gracefully 
up to the roof of our extemporised 
abode, finding exit through its 
various holes and chinks. As I 
knocked the tobacco ashes from my 
pipe, I could not refrain from put- 
ting aside the macintosh coat 
which was suspended by way of 
door, to have a look at the chances 
for good weather on the morrow. 
The little glacial stream by which 
we were camped was now nearly 
dry; acoolfrosty air stung one’s nose 
and brought the water into one’s 
eyes ; a beautiful moon was rising, 
making the broad, white Jdkull 
glisten with a pearly lustre; the 
dark waves of the lava stream 
looked more gloomy and forbidding 
than ever; the black crags of the 
Bjorns frowned upon the dark 
shadows they cast, and the lonely 
Highgone hills, away upon the 
snow, seemed silently and sorrow- 
fully to regard the frozen desolation 
with which they were surrounded. 

We were astir by dawn, and ate 
the last warm meal we were to taste 
for some time. We then separated 
from the rest of our belongings— 
the tent-cloth, rope, shovel, sleeping- 
bag, rugs, instruments, and poles, 
together with whisky and provi- 
sions for a fortnight, and the little 
Union Jack destined to adorn the 
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summit of the Jokull. The sun as 
he rose was the only witness of the 
‘cache’ we made of the remainder 
of our things. We now commenced 
the ascent of the glacier, carrying 
everything upon our backs. It 
was impossible to think of hauling 
the sleigh over the rough surface 
of the glacier at this point, for the 
sand which the ice contained, even 
if the glacier had been smooth, would 
have soon worn the runners of a 
sleigh through, by the friction. I 
had hoped that the surface of the 
glacier would become clean and 
smooth after a mile or so, as had 
been the case with the one which 
Mr. J. Milne and I had traversed 
near Groenafjall in 1871; but I 
was doomed to disappointment. 
After an hour’s bard work of climb- 
ing with our heavy loads over the 
uneven surface, and dragging the 
unwieldy sleigh and the snow 
shoes (which latter, although of no 
weight, were the most cumbersome 
part of our load), we were still sur- 
rounded by difficult and bewilder- 
ing aiguilles, and hummocks of 
sand and ice, which seemed to in- 
crease around us. These obstruc- 
tions rise to a great height where 
the largest quantity of sand oc- 
curs, and are, as is well known to 
all Alpine explorers, formed by the 
sand protecting the ice of which 
they are formed, from the rays of 
the sun. 

But to return—we paused beneath 
an aiguille, higher than the rest, 
and it became evident not only that 
we all bore heavier burdens than it 
was possible to carry over ground 
of this nature at anything like the 
necessary pace, but that there 
seemed no likelihood of our being 
able to use the sleigh for many a 
mile. I therefore came to the con- 
clusion that it was better to reduce 
our loads before we tired ourselves 
out by attempting to carry so much 
over such trying ground. We all 
agreed that tent, sleeping and 
climbing tackle, with instruments 
and provisions for a week, were all 
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that four men could make forced 
marches with upon a Jékull. 

We accordingly abandoned the 
remainder of our gear, but I care- 
fully took bearings of the spot, and 
left a pole upon the top of the 
aiguille under which we had rested, 
to mark the place. I told my men 
that we must now travel twice as 
fast as we had intended to do, and 
promised them ten dollars each, in 
addition to their pay, if they reached 
the point of recent volcanic acti- 
vity in the Vatna, or crossed the 
Jédkull. 

I made the things into two large 
packs of about 70 lbs. each, so that 
two men could carry and two could 
rest, which is always the best way 
where speed is the chief object. Then 
serving out a dram all round, | 
carefully took our direction N.N.E., 
once more, and we proceeded at a 
much improved pace. There are 
but few crevasses in this part of 
the glacier, on account of the 
small angle at which it slopes. 
As we stopped to change burdens, 
for Biartny and John carried 
first, there was a great rumbling 
and gurgling in the glacier, which 
is often the case during the day, 
owing to the escape of air or water 
liberated by thawing. I feared that 
my men, who had never before 
set foot upon a glacier, would be 
scared, but no such thing! Biartny 
merely remarked, ‘ Now the Jokull 
is talking,’ and John tersely replied, 
‘He speaks well.’ The men who 
were not carrying dragged thesleigh 
and snow shoes; but the former 
became so utterly unmanageable 
amidst the rough nevé and hum- 
mocks that we were obliged to aban- 
don it, as we could improvise an 
excellent sleigh out of the snow 
shoes. We left it three miles N.N.w. 
of the first of the Highgone hills; 
so if it should ever be found, and 
the finder will carefully note the 
position, the rate at which these 
glaciers move may be approximated. 
One thing is certain, as regards this 
glacier ; it is advancing, and possibly 
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ebbs and flows in common with 
many other of the Icelandic Jékulls. 
This ebbing and flowing of course 
depends upon the ratio which the 
increment of frozen accumulation 
bears to the temperature through- 
out the year. Paul remarked that 
the Jékulls at this point had ad- 
vanced some 200 yards since he had 
seen the glacier two years ago from 
the adjacent fijald. 

The sun was now very hot, and 
the coagulated snow which covered 
the glacier upon which we were 
walking became very difficult, and 
we often broke through into pools 
of water. So before long I called a 
halt. We had made about seven 
miles in a straight line N.N.E. from 
the edge of the glacier, at the rate 
of about a mile and a half per hour ; 
but as the nature of the ground had 
compelled us to make several dé- 
tours, we had covered a consider- 
ably greater distance. We rigged 


up a shelter from the sun with our 
poles and canvas, and, after chang- 
ing our foot gear, lunched and slept, 


till the glacier was in better order 
for travelling. We started again 
about 6 P.M.; it was now much 
more practicable, and the surface 
of the snow was freezing, the wind 
v.N.E. After three hours we were 
able to pack our things upon the 
snow shoes, which we joined to- 
gether at the toes, leaving the ends 
to spread out and form a sort of 
sleigh, which was very light and 
travelled easily. We had left the true 
glacier behind us, and for a long 
while had been travelling over rough 
nevé, which now developed into 
pure snow, consolidated by frost, 
having a crust upon the surface 
which was beginning to bear us. 
This mode of progression was much 
better than carrying the load upon 
our backs, as the Icelanders said, 
‘Mikit betr draga sem bara,’ which 
is English enough to be understood 
by anyone, and is an example of 
the great affinity between our own 
language and the Icelandic. The 
ascent began to be more steep, for 
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before it had been scarcely percep- 
tible. 

There was now a glorious sunset. 
The desolate fields of Skapta and 
the black summit of Bleugre lay 
beneath us; on the west we were 
losing sight of Orefa all the more 
rapidly owing to the elevated 
nature of the Jékull to the east, but 
the last view of it can never be for- 
gotten. Its snowy sides reflected 
an unearthly glow; the sky was 
perfect, scarcely a cloud was to be 
seen; and as the sun set, about 10 
P.M., it was surrounded with a band 
of prismatic light, and, for hours 
after, fitful bands illuminated the 
western and northern sky, as is 
always the case in fine weather at 
the beginning of autumn. 

The moon had risen, and a sharp 
frost had set in, stiffening our hair 
and beards. Just after nightfall is 
the clearest time upon the moun- 
tains in Iceland, and for this I 
looked anxiously in order to see 
whether there weré any traces of 
smoke to the north. To those who 
have never looked for smoke in 
the distance, it may seem easy to 
distinguish between smoke and 
cloud, but it is a most difficult 
task. Again and again I could have 
said I saw columns of smoke rising, 
but the appearances soon proved to 
be only the light clouds of evening. 

In this fashion we travelled on 
till midnight, when we dug a square 
hole in the snow, and roofed it with 
our canvas, heaping snow upon the 
edges to keep out draught. The 
two ends were fastened up with 
macintosh coats, thus, as it were, 
having a housetop to cover the 
hole. We changed our shoes and 
stockings, hung them upon the 
ridge pole, and supped, sitting inside 
the bag, for it was bitterly cold, 
as we were now no longer moving ; 
I lighted my pipe, and exposed my 
thermometer. I then examined my 
aneroid, and found our height to be 
four thousand feet above the sea 
level. 

Indescribably beautiful was that 
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moonlight night upon the snow. 
Everything was seen in a strange 
blue radiance, like that of a Bengal 
light ; there was no sound or motion 
to break the death-like calm. Crawl- 
ing back into the warm bag, I 
finished the remainder of my pipe 
with my nose tucked under the rug. 
I made every man fill his flask 
with snow before he lay down, in 
order that he might have some 
water in the morning, and thus we 
snatched three hours’ rest. 

In the morning my thermometer 
registered twenty degrees of frost, 
and our shoes and socks were frozen 
hard asa board. We had therefore 
to sit upon our foot-gear while we 
breakfasted before we could reduce 
them sufficiently to put them on. 

It was a glorious morning. The 
snow no longer clung to our shoes, 
and the snow shoes travelled easily 
over the firmly frozen crust. After 
a couple of hours’ dragging we 
sighted a peculiarly shaped moun- 
tain, about ten miles to the N.E. 
The summit was shaped like the 
end of a house, though at first sight 
it appeared like a black pyramid. 
The top was several hundred feet 
above the level of the surround- 
ing snow. We named it ‘ Vatna 
Jékull husie,’ the house of Vatna 
Jokull. 

Farther on to the north, and about 
two points off our course, lay a 
black-looking crater, and I made a 
détour in order to inspect it. It 
proved to be what I supposed. 
Cliffs of obsidian rock rose to the 
height of 150 feet, varying from 
a purely vitreous black obsidian to 
a grey stony variety. They enclosed 
a small crater breached towards the 
N.W., while they were surrounded 
from N.E. to s.w. by a gulf, about 
forty feet in depth, filled with 
water and frozen over, probably an 
ancient crater, in the centre of which 
the smaller one had been formed. 
The cliffs appeared to be constructed 
not so much from any violent erup- 
tion as by the welling out of lava 
which when first ejected, perhaps, 
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displaced an immense amount of 
frozen material. The surface of the 
rocks was very brittle, and great 
quantities of fragments had been 
split away by the action of frost. 
The summit was principally black 
obsidian, numerous portions of 
which lined the sides of the cliffs ; 
this overlay a more flinty variety, 
which passed into banded compact 
laminz of semi-obsidian, almost a 
pearlite, at times containing large 
vesicles which ran into one another; 
this again developed into a kind of 
grey stomy obsidian. All these 
changes were apparently brought 
about by the different stages of cool- 
ing through which the lava passed. 

We were now 4,500 feet above 
the sea level. I named this moun- 
tain Mount Paul, after my valuable 
companion Paulson, who had been 
so energetic in procuring me 
men, and without whose aid I 
should have been sadly at a loss. 
We enjoyed a good draught of the 
water which filled the outside crater, 
and, replenishing the whisky keg, 
set off up a steeper ascent due 
north, in order to allow for our 
deviation to the east. The great 
difficulty in acquiring anything like 
a knowledge of the geology of 
Vatna Joékull, is the depth at which 
the rocks are buried beneath the 
snow; and itis only in cases like 
that just mentioned, or where there 
may be considerable heat, that it 
would be possible to gather geolo- 
gical information. At the distance 
of about seven miles N.N.W. was 
apparently a similar crater, but it 
was more deeply imbedded in the 
snow. Upon the western horizon 
were twenty or thirty small black 
objects ; but even through my glass 
I failed to detect whether they were 
clouds or black prominences. We 
journeyed on till we reached the 
height of 5,750 feet. The sun was 
very hot, and travelling became ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The thermometer 
in the sun rose to seventy degrees, 
and, as we had travelled about ten 
miles, with a détour of two, to 
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examine Mount Paul, I called a halt, 
and proceeded to make a contriv- 
ance for melting snow. I scooped 
a hole in the snow, and lined it with 
a macintosh coat. I then raised 
slanting banks of snow round the 
hole, which I covered in a similar 
manner, and strewed the whole with 
snow, leaving a good shovelful in 
the bottom of the hole. My com- 
ions had meanwhile raised a 
slant to protect us from the sun. 
I now ordered all wet socks and 
shoes to be changed and hung out 
to dry; if we had not taken this 
precaution we should have had no 
dry change incamp. The men now 
slept, and I proceeded to post up 
my diary, and take observations. 
To the east, about five miles off, 
lay a conical mountain, perhaps 
a continuation of Vatna Jdkull 
husie. I could see the black sum- 
mits of Bleugre and the Bjorns, but 
we had long lost sight of Orefa. 
The Bjorns I knew to be s.s.w., and 
Bleugre s.w. Upon taking out 


my azimuth, great was my dis- 


may at finding the first bearing 
n.w., and the latter due north, 
while my compass performed the 
most eccentric evolutions. I shut 
the instrument up in disgust, con- 
templating the chance of a fog, and 
cutting out a circle of paper, upon 
which I marked the known bearings 
of Bleugre and the Bjorns, I pro- 
ceeded to take some observations, 
as far as it was practicable to do so, 
and drew as accurate a map of my 
route as I could under the circum- 
stances. I determined to say no- 
thing about my compass being at 
fault, lest my men might refuse to 
proceed ; so taking refreshment at 
my reservoir, which was fast filling, 
I observed the bearings of the start, 
changed my socks, and turned in. 
Having slept for four or five 
hours, we made a good meal, 
drinking plentifully of the pool of 
water which by this time had col- 
lected in our reservoir. All our 
things were dry, and we were in 
excellent spirits. As we ended 
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our meal, a strong smell, as of the 
carbonic oxide from a blast furnace 
just tapped, pervaded the atmo- 
sphere. We all started to our feet, 
and sniffed the breeze that was 
blowing pretty strongly from the 
N.N.E., which perhaps brought 
down the exhalation from cooling 
lava fields in that direction. I was 
now doubly sure we were upon the 
right track. At this moment Paul 
pulled out the little compass I had 
lent him, to observe more closely 
the direction of the smell: he at 
once detected the eccentric move- 
ment of the instrument, and ex- 
claimed, ‘The compass is foolish !’ 
Biartny and John at once turned 
round to witness the phenomenon, 
and, as I expected, asked, ‘ What 
in case of fog?’ I explained 
(though, I must say, not very 
satisfactorily to myself) that it was 
only the part of the mountain we 
were then on that was attracting 
it, and asked if they were afraid. 
They laughed, and said, ‘Oh, no; 
it is all one to us.’ I carefully 
noted the direction of the attrac- 
tion, which was to the west; 
that which ought to have been 
west reading north, though the 
compass would not hold steadily to 
any one point. The men called the 
mountain opposite to us Mount 
Magnet. It was now freezing, and, 
after advancing a short distance, 
all ascent terminated in a rolling 
plain of snow. In vain we searched 
the horizon for traces of smoke. 
The clouds deceived us; and even 
when, after looking through my 
telescope, I felt certain that I saw 
smoke, the quick glance of my 
companions would determine the 
doubt with the expression, ‘ Alla 
skyoo! ekki reykir’ (all sky, no 
smoke). We pursued our way 
for about three hours more, and 
passed a beautiful snowy peak to 
the east, a volcanic cone, covered 
with snow. The different stages 
by which it rose from base to 
summit told of the series of erup- 
tions which had raised the peak to 












its present elevation above the sur- 
rounding snow, probably five hun- 
dred feet. Twice did the smell I 
have described come upon us, each 
time from the same direction. As 
the sun was setting we had a mag- 
nificent view of two white moun- 
tains, evidently volcanoes, away to 
the east of these ; one was a two- 
coned mountain, while the other, a 
smaller one, appeared through the 
telescope to have a large cave in its 
side, from which was issuing steam 
or smoke. I should place them 
twelve or fifteen miles to the east 
of our track ; but, having lost sight 
of Orefa and Bjorns, I had nothing 
by which I could take their angular 
distance. 

When the sun set, the surface of 
the snow became very hard, under 
the influence of a severe frost. 
Towards the middle of the night 
the sky clouded over, and as we 
were much fatigued we again 
camped as before in the snow 5,950 
feet above sea level, determining to 
rise with the light and make a long 
stage before the sun was up. We 
had been for some honrs at about 
the same level, varying perhaps one 
hundred feet. At supper we re- 
viewed the provisions, and found 
we had but three days’ full rations 
left, for the severe work in the keen 
air had greatly increased our appe- 
tites. Upon examining my ther- 
mometers I found that the columns 
of both maximum and minimum 
were broken, and no amount 
of shaking would adjust them. 
This unfortunately prevented my 
obtaining any more thermometrical 
readings upon Vatna Jékull. We 
slept about four hours, and as it 
was not yet light in the tent, I 
tried to peep out, but found an ac- 
cumulation of snow upon the mac- 
intosh which formed the gable 
end of our housetop. When! suc- 
ceeded in removing it sufficiently to 
look out, I found that a thick mist 
and fine driving snow prevented 
me from seeing many yards, and to 
my dismay the wind was &.E., 
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the worst wind in Iceland.‘ [ 
slipped out, without disturbing 
my companions, and took a 
good look round. The shovel 
was nearly covered, only a small 
part of the handle showing; so I 
stuck it up in our tracks, the blade 
bearing N. and s. After this I 
returned to the bag and slept, trust- 
ing the wind might change ; but I 
knew it was hoping against hope, 
for when the wind once gets into 
SE. in this country there is no 
knowing how long it will remain 
there. One thing is certain ; it will 
be the worst weather possible until 
it changes. When we all roused 
up from our sleep the snow was 
thickly falling, and as _ Biartny 
looked out he remarked, in scarcely 
a cheerful tone, ‘ Alla thoga miki 
driva’ (all fog, much fine snow). 
We held a council of war over 
our breakfast. The men were unani- 
mous in their decision to turn back; 
nor could I (much as I should have 
liked to do so) have tried, with 
anything like an easy conscience, to 
persuade them to remain where we 
were, or togoon. We had scarcely 
a day’s provisions left; the wind 
was S.S.E., where it might stay 
for a fortnight, as I had often known 
to be the case ; the fine snow which 
was falling showed that there was 
a great deal more to come, for a 
heavy fall always begins with fine 
driving snow, and a passing storm 
with large flakes; and I did not 
like the prismatic ring round the 
sun two nights previous. We were 
two good days’ travel from the 
commencement of the glacier, our 
compass was useless, and, with the 
present weather, we might be a 
great deal longer trying to find our 
way down. I therefore determined 
to return. We made a good break- 
fast, duly anathematised the wea- 
ther, and, having smoked a pipe, 
prepared to leave the English flag 
at this our farthest point of pro- 
gress, which we believed to be 
about the centre of Vatna Jokull, 
though the highest point must bethe 
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summit of one of those mountains 
we saw away to the east. I took 
one of the poles, six feet long, and 
attached to it our small Union Jack ; 
then, forcing the point down into 
the snow, we raised a mound 
around it. I fastened to the pole 
a little bag, well greased, contain- 
ing a shilling and a penny, with a 
note, saying we four, W. L. Watts, 
Englishman, Paul Paulson, Biartny, 
and John, Icelanders, reached this 
point and planted this flagpost 
August 13, 1874, about thirty- 
six miles in a straight line from 
Nupstad, which bore s.s.w. three 
days’ journey—adding a P.S. re- 
questing the finder of the money 
‘not to squander it in any of the 
adjacent shops.’ The bag was well 
bound round the pole. On this 


spot we left ‘Jack’ to endure a 
lonely existence in the middle of 
Vatna Jékull, with a stanza of ‘God 
save the Queen’ from me, and the 
Icelandic National Hymn of ‘Gamals 
Islands folk’ from my companions, 
the tunes of which are nearly iden- 


tical. Regretting that circumstances 
compelled me to retreat for this 
year, I bade adieu to the flag of 
England, and sought the little trace 
that was left of our back tracks. 
The tent cover, and all that had 
been exposed to the storm, was 
covered with ice, which made our 
load much heavier, and I feared we 
should break the canvas when 
doubling up the roof that had shel- 
tered us. Fortunately, the wind 
which most generally brings bad 
weather in Iceland is nota cold one, 
or life would be imperilled at such 
an altitude. The newly-fallen snow 
made sleighing very heavy, and the 
exertion made the snow which fell 
upon us melt to such an extent 
that we were soon (in spite of water- 
proofs) very wet, for it is almost 
impossible to keep out fine driving 
snow. The wind blew steadily, 
but we were assisted by our back 
tracks, which were remarkably dis- 
tinct considering the amount of 
snow that had fallen. The wind, 
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when travelling where it is un- 
affected by valleys or trees, is always 
a good guide, for there are cha- 
racteristic winds to every country, 
with the feel of which the traveller 
soon becomes acquainted. In thick 
weather, without a compass, such 
knowledge is invaluable. 

It takes a much longer time to 
obliterate tracks made in a hard 
crust than might be supposed, 
especially upon a slight incline, 
when it is freezing, and a wind 
blowing ; the wind seems to blow the 
snow in and out again. Tracks 
made in the soft snow would not 
last anything like the same time. I 
have often remarked this in winter 
upon the plains of North-West 
America, to which Vatna Joékull 
bears a close resemblance, especially 
where the pipiries are rolling. 

We took it in turns, one to find 
the way, two to pull, and one to hold 
the sleigh behind, and scoop away 
the snow, which from time to time 
accumulated in front of it. The ice 
thickened upon us, and upon the 
sleigh, making the one more heavy, 
and us less comfortable. After a 
long and hard pull, we reached 
Mount Paul. My watch had long 
been broken; so I had left it behind, 
and now, not being able to see the 
sun, it was scarcely possible, with 
the thick darkness and fast- 
falling snow, to tell whether it was 
night or day. 

We descended into the crater for 
shelter, and, breaking away the ice 
which had accumulated about our 
neckwraps and hair, we partook of 
a good meal, and I again examined 
the curious rocks around me, while 
my companions filled the flasks 
with water, and ‘fixed up’ prepara- 
tory to another start. The next 
stage brought us to our snow house 
of two days back, but we should not 
have discovered it had we not most 
fortunately and unexpectedly hit 
upon our back tracks again within 
half a mile from this spot. I never 
felt more thankful for anything, than 
I did to find I should not have to 
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stand about for an hour in my frozen 
garments amid such a tempest 
while we fixed a shelter. 

We soon established ourselves, 
and, having changed our socks, got 
into the bag, and discussed our 
meal. As we were all wet and cold, 
I started Icelandic songs, and we 
spent some time in shouting our- 
selves hoarse. Making a noise is a 
very good thing to warm one, 
especially in a bag like that in which 
my nose was buried. Thus solaced 
by a short pipe I fell asleep, while 
the rapidly increasing darkness 
showed that either it was growing 
late or we were getting snowed up. 

After a good sleep, I awoke with 
something pressing heavily upon my 
face, and I found that the snow was 
weighing the canvas down upon us, 
for we were now usigg rope as a 
ridge pole, having left the long pole 
we had before used with the flag. 
When we looked out the winds had 
shifted more to the east, and if we 
had had a sufficient stock of pro- 
visions I should not even then 


have thought of turning back, but, 
under the circumstances, nothing 


else could be done. Our shoes and 
socks were frozen hard again, 
although we had lain upon them, 
and we had to put them in our 
bosoms to thaw them out. Biartny 
was the first to get his on; he 
crawled out, leaving a hole, through 
which the snow drifted in a most 
merciless manner. The house was 
becoming untenantable, and we 
were soon all outside, steaming as 
though we had been dipped in hot 
water; but our clothes were soon 
frozen to our backs. We cleared 
the snow away, and dug ont our 
things. The cold was intense, for 
now the wind had shifted from the 
south, and when that is the case 
the temperature falls very low during 
bad weather upon these Jékulls. 

It took a long while before we felt 
at all warm, but in due time the ex- 
ertion of travelling overcame our 
icy coating. The wind, being colder, 
made the surface of the snow in 
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much better condition than it had 
been on the previous day, and we 
made very good progress; more- 
over, the men were going home. 

We travelled hard for many 
hours, keeping the wind upon our 
left ; and, taking turns in pulling’as 
before, we reached the termina- 
tion of the snow, which struck the 
glacier about four miles west of the 
first of the Highgone hills. We 
were soon obliged to have recourse 
to our former fashion of carrying 
our things upon our backs, and after 
a somewhat dangerous walk, owing 
to the recently fallen snow, we ar- 
rived at the fjald, where we had 
cached our superfluous luggage. 
Light was on the wane, so we 
cooked some soup, which was very 
grateful. We were wet through; 
and as by fording the Dipon at this 
point we could make a short cut 
over the Bjorns to Nupstad, we 
determined to proceed, instead of 
passing the night upon the fijalds. 
My men well knew the way, for they 
are at home amongst the rocks, 
where they keep their sheep, though 
they had never before set foot upon 
a Jokull. We left all our things 
behind, and raced one another over 
the lava to the Dipou, which we 
forded, holding one another round 
the waist, to prevent being swept 
away; for although it was late m 
the afternoon, and cold weather 
withal, there was sufficient water 
still flowing from the glacier to take 
us up to our-waists. We reached 
Nupstad before darkness set, in and 
found Mr. Wynne awaiting us, with 
our guide from Rejkavich, who had 
returned with afresh supply of pro- 
visions, &c. With the farmer and 
his family, they gave us a hearty 
welcome. 

In reviewing my trip, as to the 
light it throws upon the nature of 
the Vatna, I arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the eruptions of last year 
are neither from the south slope, 
nor from the centre of Vatna Jékull, 
and that they are therefore, doubt- 
less, a volcano like those I have 
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mentioned, many of which, in all 


- probability, penetrate the northern 


as well as the southern slope. From 
cross-bearings which I took of the 
direction of the eruptionas seenfrom 
various parts of the island, I should 
place the volcano from which the 
eruption came, upon the northern 
slope of the Vatna Jokull, in a line 
south of Modrudalr in the north of 
Iceland, not far from the supposed 
source of the Jékulsa of the north, 
and I mean to direct my next effort 
towards that spot. 

In order properly to explore 
Vatna Jékull, it is necessary that the 
party should consist of not less than 
eight persons, with two sleighs that 
will carry from 150 to 200 lbs. each ; 
for, although that is too much to 
journey with on a glacier, it can be 
easily carried on the snow. The 
allowance of provisions should be 
14 lb. of meat, $1b. of butter, 1 lb. 
of bread, }0z. of sugar, and } pint 
of whisky per man per day. All 
should sleep in a huge bag made of 
thick macintosh, and blanketing 
and a cork mattress should also be 
added large enough to floor the 
house, with a margin of thin oil- 
skin, that might peg into the walls, 
to prevent the back getting wet, 
when leaning against the sides. 
Two buffalo skins, or a large eider- 
down quilt, would also be of ser- 
vice; otherwise there should be a 
spare rug for each man. More im- 
portant than all, is some good 
method of melting snow without 
the use of spirit lamps. A good 
tent eight feet by eight, and four 
feet high, and two stout iron shovels 
are indispensable. For clothing, 
nothing is better than strong tweed 
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knickerbockers, worsted drawers, 
knitted jerseys, and pilot coat, with 
knitted socks and Indian mocassins ; 
these last are a sine qué non. 
English boots are out of the ques- 
tion for snow travelling, and the 
Icelandic shoes, though better than 
English boots, require tops to be 
sewn on them. Snow shoes for 
those who can use them are a great 
assistance. 

To sum up, this hitherto un- 
trodden Vatna Jékull is a moun- 
tainous tract surrounded by a roll- 
ing plateau, containing numerous 
volcanoes, oneof which (if notmore), 
upon the north, appears to be in a 
state of pretty constant activity, 
while numerous others in all pro- 
bability are paroxysmal, most like- 
ly exhibiting all the phenomena 
characteristic of (if I may be al- 
lowed the term) bottled-up volcanoes. 
This tract, together with the 
Odatha-hraun, and the centre of 
Iceland with its numerous moun- 
tains, forms a volume of nature, 
the first leaf of which has only 
just been cut; and beyond doubt 
there is a constantly active vol- 
cano within a thousand miles of 
our own shores, upon which the eye 
of man has never rested. 

The investigation of this land is 
an expensive affair to attempt 
single-handed. Are there three 
men in England—who do not 
mind roughing it, and who under- 
stand what they are going in for— 
that will join me in the undertak- 
ing? If there are, and they will 
communicate with me, we may— 
with the assistance of four Ice- 
landers, next year search these un- 
known wonders from end to end! 

W. L. Warts. 
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OW that the public see con- 
stantly in the daily papers 
various advertisements of General 
Nursing Institutions, Associations of 
Trained Nurses, Training Schools 
and Homes for Nurses, &c., all of 
which expect public encouragement, 
a few practical suggestions on the 
general subject of nursing and 
nurses may not be ill-timed. 

The popular ideas respecting 
nurses and nursing are extremely 
vague, partly because the subject, 
being rather an unattractive one, 
is not much looked into, and partly 
because there is very little to be 
read about it. In fact, all we know 
must be derived from personal 
observation and experience, which, 
except from necessity, few persons 
have the opportunity to acquire. 

Nursing, in its broadest sense, 
is merely the care of the sick, and 
a nurse is a useful assistant when 
one is ill; a kind of servant under 
the doctor’s orders. Such has been 
the accepted view of the subject 
until of late years, when the addi- 
tional light thrown on the care and 
cure of the sick, and on the rights 
and wrongs of women, has made 
nursing an art, and the well-being 
of the nurse a public question. 
But if few persons know what a 
good nurse and good nursing really 
are, still fewer know what a scarcity 
of good nurses exists, and how great 
is the demand for them. Hence 
the necessity of the numerous ad- 
vertisements and appeals to the 
public by meetings, circulars, con- 
certs, &c. 

Lately, indeed, the whole subject, 
somewhat to the surprise of some, 
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has been put on the footing of a 
public charity. This is contrary to 
the generally conceived idea that 
nurses are always to be had for the 
asking; that they come when they 
are wanted ; go away when they are 
done with; are paid properly for 
their services, like any other ser- 
vant, without any question of 
charity in the matter; and that, 
even in the public hospitals, which 
undoubtedly rank as charities, so 
far as the nurses are concerned 
the word charity does not apply, as 
they are well paid and not over- 
worked, and others always supply 
the places of those who retire or 
die. Miss Nightingale is popularly 
supposed to be the patron saint of 
all this class of females, and to be 
always able on application to supply 
the best nurses to all parts of the 
world, which she certainly would 
do if she could. 

Now we shall attempt to show, 
1st. That there is a great want 
and demand for good trained nurses 
all over the world; 2ndly. That 
this demand can only be supplied 
by training-schools ; 3rdly. That 
any institution for nurses is only 
useful and desirable in proportion 
as it does properly train them ; and, 
4thly. That the welfare of such 
training-schools is worthy the at- 
tention and liberality of the intel- 
ligent and benevolent. 

We shall better appreciate the 
number of nurses required by first 
considering hospital nursing, and 
the number of institutions in London 
and the environs employing nurses. 

The hospitals which received a 
share in the distribution of the 
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Hospital Sunday Fund in 1873 
numbered fifty-four, without taking 
into account the dispensaries and 
infirmaries likewise assisted, num- 
bering ninety-three more, most of 
which need one or more nurses of 
some kind. Now in eight of the 
principal London hospitals, holding 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven 
beds, there were required three hun- 
dred and twenty-three nurses in 
the course of a year. This being 
the case in eight hospitals, what 
must be the number needed for the 
hundred and forty other institutions 
aided by the Sunday Fund, which 
in their turn form only a small part 
of the twelve hundred charities of 
London? Many of these latter, of 
course, are educational, religious, 
or charitable, without direct refer- 
ence to health ; but by far the larger 
proportion are founded on the idea 
that the beneficiaries are unable to 
take care of themselves, and need, 
sooneror later, the services of nurses. 

Now such being a rough state- 
ment of the employment of nurses 
in London alone, we shall find, if we 
take the trouble to visitthe hospitals, 
a universal complaint, not only of a 
deficiency in the supply of women 
who when tested as to their capacity 
for nursing stand the ordeal, but 
even of women who are willing to 
be nurses at all. 

To some the art of nursing, as 
Miss Nightingale calls it, is 
positively repulsive ; for some it is 
too laborious; to others it appears 
miserably paid; and others are 
deterred by the utter want of any 
prospect in the fature for an 
incapacitated or superannuated 
nurse. 

Now we believe that sound and 
respectable institutions or schools 
for the training and support of 
women as nurses, will meet and 
remedy many of these objections. 
The repulsiveness of the work will 
be very much mitigated by its 
being elevated to the dignity of a 
profession, the laboriousness will 
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be obviated by having enough hands 
to divide the labour, and the re- 
muneration will appear much more 
satisfactory by being made secure. A 
comfortable home, too, in old age 
will aid greatly as an inducement 
to become a nurse. 

As regards the deficiency of 
nurses for private families, it is of 
course difficult to form an estimate ; 
but the demand is a steady one, 
and we have been assured by 
physicians of the best standing, 
that an unsupplied want does exist 
even among those who are able and 
willing to pay. What, then, must be 
the want among the poorer classes, 
where circumstances often prevent 
the sick from being taken into the 
hospital, and poverty prevents any 
very large wages being paid for 
professional nurses ? 

Among the poor, nursing is 
commonly done, especially in the 
country, by friends who, often at 
great sacrifice of time and feelings, 
are willing to step in and help. The 
assistance, in many cases, is not of 
the most judicious nature, and 
cannot but often result in unneces- 
sary deaths, and in infectious diseases 
being carried from house to house. 

The wants of nurses, as well as the 
want of nurses, can perhaps be better 
understood by considering in detail 
the classes of the community by 
which they are wanted, and the 
varying nature of the work they are 
expected to do. 

The wealthy class can as a 
general rule obtain nurses by offer- 
ing sufficiently large wages, for 
high pay and a comfortable house 
will) always tempt a _ certain 
number of intelligent, careful 
women to act as nurses, even if 
they have not the knowledge of a 
professed nurse. In a rich man’s 
house the principal requisites in a 
nurse are cleanliness, honesty, and 
good manners, with certificates of 
having generally nursed in families 
of the same class. Not a great 
amount of knowledge of diseases 
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and remedies is required, as a good 
physician is always within call. 
Not much strength or activity is 
required, as plenty of servants are 
under the same roof to assist. No 
special knowledge of cooking is 
needed, as there is the professed 
cook always athand tofurnish the de- 
licate soup or juicy steak. Not much 
fatigue has to be endured, as there 
are always relays either of nurses or 
of other assistants night and day. 
Modern improvements supply water, 
light, and air, coolness in summer, 
and heat in winter, and the long 
purse ensures abundance of clean 
linen, easy chairs, carriages, and 
other luxuries for the convalescent. 
The patient is cured or not, as the 
case may be, and handsome presents 
reward the already well-paid nurse, 
who leaves with the certainty, with 
her excellent recommendations, of 
stepping almost immediately into a 
place of a similar character. 

Therefore, we repeat, it is 
never very difficult to find candi- 
dates for such places as we have 
described in the rich man’s house. 
But is this what we should call a 
properly trained nurse ? And would 
it not be desirable even for the rich 
to have access to thoroughly well- 
organised hospital training-schools 
for nurses, instead of trusting to 
previous aristocratic service as the 
sole recommendation ? 

But let us pass to families lower 
in the social scale, and see how the 
case alters. Here a deficiency of 
means prevents high wages for a 
nurse of the kind just mentioned. 
The same cause requires the num- 
ber of the physician’s visits to be 
counted and considered, and thenurse 
is expected to be sufficiently ex- 
perienced to do without medical 
advice except in a great emergency. 
The cook and the housemaid of the 
establishment are perhaps united 
in one person, if the mistress of the 
house, aided by her children, does 
not have to undertake these em- 
ployments herself. The nurse is 
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expected not only to wait on her 
patient and herself, but to know 
enough about cooking to make a 
nourishing broth out of already 
well-discussed bones, and a tender 
dish out of a tough second cut. 
The bedroom must possibly be 
shared with other members of the 
family, and a staircase common to 
many feet ensures sufficient dis- 
comfort, noise, and want of privacy 
to keep the patient’s nerves always 
on the rack and render the duties 
of a nurse particularly trying. Such 
is the constant experience of the 
district nurse, in whom the needful 
requisites are infinite patience, con- 
trivance, and perseverance to do 
much with small means and poor 
materials, and strong health and 
arms to make up for bad air, con- 
fined rooms, and want of assistance. 

The homes of this class of nurses 
are likewise very different from 
those of the rich man’s nurse. For 
while the latter would generally 
have her own home or relations to 
go to, or even the means to keep a 
little apartment for her own use, 
the former is more likely to be a 
poor woman, perhaps without avail- 
able home or friends, and her small 
pay does not enable her to keep her 
rooms when employed as nurse. 
When not employed she is con- 
sequently at the mercy of low- 
class boarding-house keepers, and 
obliged to pay extra in order to give 
up her room at short notice. 

It is therefore for this class of 
nurses that we begin to see the 
necessity of some kind of an in 
stitution or a Home, where they 
can be accommodated, either gra- 
tuitously from the funds of the 
institution, or at such reasonable 
rate and on such short notice as not 
to conflict with their sudden engage- 
ments and small means. If such 
institutions can also be a permanent 
home for nurses, and give them a 
yearly salary as well as board, 
lodging, and washing at reasonable 
rates, whether they are employed or 
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not, so much the better. The in- 
stitution in this case is the medium 
of engagement with the patients, 
the nurse receiving only her regular 
salary from the Home, and the Home 
demanding a sufficient sum from 
the patient to amply reimburse 
itself. In order to make this a 
successful and safe scheme for the 
Home, the nurse must be put on 
probation for a certain time at a 
lower rate of pay than she will 
receive when this time is passed, 
and if the system is completed by 
letting the nurses have the privilege 
of working in a public hospital 
during their probation, we have at 
once the Hospital Training School 
in full operation. 

Such a system is actually in 
practice in the British Nursing 
Association. 

Now if such an arrangement is 
desirable for private nurses, much 
more so do we find it for the hospital 
nurses. 

Until within a few years, in all 
hospitals not managed by Roman 
Catholic Sisterhoods, the nursing 
department has been the most diffi- 
cult one to manage, and the great- 
est cause of scandal and inefficiency. 
In the hospitals other virtues are 
requisite than those which are 
wanted in the private house. 

In the hospitals the first pecu- 
liarity to be noticed is, that women 
are employed to nurse both sexes ; 
whereas in private families men 
nurses are frequently, if not gene- 
rally, in attendance on men, espe- 
cially if the case be a surgical one, 
or one where violence in the patient 
is at all anticipated. This fact 
alone would prove a severe test for 
the nerves of a woman desiring to 
be a hospital nurse, and could only 
be overcome by long, steady, and 
conscientious practice. 

The next trial of a nurse in a 
hospital is having a number of 
patients to attend to at once, instead 
of only one, as in a private family. 
The hospital nurse has, if we may 
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trust the statistics of several of the 
large London hospitals, in the course 
of a year an average of from three 
to six patients at a time to take 
care of, according to the different 
proportion of nurses to patients em- 
ployed in the differenthospitals. The 
hospital nurses are of course changed 
at night, but the day work is inces- 
sant. With new cases constantly 
arriving, deaths one minute, births 
another, and every stage of suffer- 
ing around her, a nurse would be 
soon exhausted with fatigue and 
nervousness, without the firmness 
of purpose, fixed principle, and self- 
command which are best to be 
obtained by thorough training. 
Another point of the greatest im- 
portance in hospitals, and which is 
the greatest trial to many who would 
be nurses, is the necessity of im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of 
superiors, no matter what the nurse’s 
own judgment in the case may be. 
She is constantly under orders, often 
arbitrary and peremptory, of visit- 
ing-surgeons, house-surgeons and 
physicians, dressers, upper-nurses, 
matrons, and others. Her place is 
to do what she is told, and never 
complain or disobey. Whereas in 
the private family the professed 
nurse is looked up to for advice, 
and expected to assume the respon- 
sibility, subject merely to the gene- 
ral orders of the medical man, who 
often indeed never interferes as long 
as the case is going on well. In 
the private house the sick nurse is 
absolute in the sick room, often 
very much against the will of the 
family and friends. The opposite 
is the case in the hospital with all 
but the head-nurse or matron, who, 
however, must always carry out 
the surgeon’s or physician’s direc- 
tions, which are written down in 
detail, and kept in sight to provide 
against all forgetfulness or excuse. 
This blind obedience is the hard- 
est thing to learn and to teach, and 
yet it lies at the foundation of all 
success in a public institution, and 
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determines its value and reputation, 
whether the object be education, 
civil or military, or the tending and 
curing the sick. It is for this reason 
that a hospital is the necessary ad- 
junct of a school for nurses, as it is 
the only place where can be learnt 
that implicit obedience to authority 
which proves the sincerity of pur- 
pose and abnegation of self essen- 
tial in a good nurse. The same 
obedience, though in a less degree, 
must be observed in any home or 
institution for nurses, to ensure 
order, system, and freedom from 
jealousy and quarrels. 

Another trial for hospital nurses 
is found in the fact that, in addition 
to difference of sex, and every variety 
of disease requiring to be encoun- 
tered with coolness and propriety, 
there is likewise every grade of 
morality to be found in the patients 
congregated from various classes 
and occupations of city and coun- 
try. Great system and discipline, 
carried out on the principle we have 
mentioned of perfect obedience, en- 
sure a certain amount of outward 
propriety of conduct ; yet any nurse 
constantly at her post must neces- 
sarily hear many a rough word and 
phrase uttered from impatience, 
ignorance, brutality, or delirium, 
taxing any but the impermeable 
texture of high-toned, well-trained 
principle, which knows how to en- 
sure respect. This power of enforc- 
ing respect is greatly enhanced and 
strengthened when it is known that 
a nurse is one of an organised and 
respected community o7 institution 
which will defend her interests at 
need, or supply a more severe agent 
in her place if necessary. 

Again, what is the prospect for a 
hospital nurse after she has worn 
herself out either temporarily or 
permanently, and how long can she 
continue to work under the best of 
circumstances? Occasionally ac- 
quaintances made in the wards of a 
hospital lead to better situations for 
the nurses, and even a happy mar- 
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1:age has been known to come about 
as the result of a nurse’s care of a 
patient. But such cases are few 
and far between. Asa general rule, 
no private family would take a nurse 
who was no longer useful in a hos- 
pital. A premature decline, or a 
rheumatic, nervous, suffering old 
age as a reward for the best years 
of her life spent in the service of 
others, seems at present to be the 
usual alternative. 

We have heard the average length 
of a nurse’s career put by a com. 
petent judge at ten years, and in 
one of the existing institutions for 
nurses all are entitled to a pension 
who have served from twelve to fif- 
teen years and have become in- 
yalided in consequence. In the same 
institution thirty-nine pensionersare 
paid partly out of the general fund 
and partly from a special fund for 
superannuated nurses. The nurses 
are only taken between the ages of 
twenty-eight and forty, and there 
is a proportion of thirty-nine pen- 
sioners to seventy-five in active ser- 
vice. In confirmation of what we 
have stated as to the absolute want 
of women willing to be nurses, the 
report of this particular institution 
says: ‘The demand for nurses so 
far exceeds the supply that the 
Committee will feel grateful to any 
friends who will recommend them 
women suited to the work, bearing 
in mind that not only good nurses, 
but women of Christian life and 
character are those alone who will 
in its highest sense rightly carry 
out the spirit of the work.’ 

This institution, likewise, besides 
combining the ideas we have given 
of nursing in private families and 
in hospitals, sends out a nurse free 
of charge to the poor of each of 
twenty districts of London, under 
the direction of the clergyman of 
the respective districts. 

The question of training schools 
for nurses as the only means of 
obtaining and ensuring the neces- 
sary qualities in nurses and giving 
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them a pension in their old age may 
be considered a comparatively new 
subject among Protestants, though 
in Roman Catholic countries and 
communities the nursing of the sick 
by nuns and sisters of various de- 
nominations is as old as the Church. 
It has always been most success- 
fally carried out by them on the 
battle-fieldand inmilitary hospitals, 
where the religious garb is a pro- 
tection amid the dangers of the 
field and the camp, and religious 
consolation to the wounded and 
dying must generally be adminis- 
tered by the nurses, if at all. 

In civil hospitals not exclusively 
Roman Catholic the prejudice to 
monastic dress and manner often 
prevents the employment of nurses 
belonging to any community or 
association professedly religious ; 
and this is carried so far in some 
cases we know, that donations of 
money have been refused to a hos- 
pital unless the nurses were in 
ordinary dress. 


Such prejudices have had, how- 
ever, to yield more or less to neces- 
sity and the constantly growing 


demand for nurses. The first suc- 
cessful experiment of training Pro- 
testant nurses, at Kaiserswerth in 
Germany, by a poor pastor, and 
Miss Nightingale’s heroic example 
and stimulating efforts in England, 
have led to numerous orders of 
deaconesses, sisters, and schools 
for nurses all over the world, par- 
ticularly in England and America. 
Among these institutions there is 
every shade of character, from the 
most religiously austere and ascetic 
sisters bound by perpetual vows of 
celibacy and poverty, to the ordin- 
ary nurse, subject merely to such 
rules and regulations as are always 
necessary where any large number 
of persons are congregated for any 
useful public purpose. All of these 
institutions find constant employ- 
ment and an ample field of work 
and usefulness, being all the more 
useful, perhaps, from being able to 
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suit a variety of opinions and pre- 
judices. 

In addition to the advantage of 
training schools as depdts for the 
supply and education of nurses, the 
question must be considered of the 
mutual protection afforded both to 
the nurses and to the public by such 
institutions. The trained nurse 
wants to feel sure that she will 
obtain pay suited to her labours, 
and the public wants to feel sure of 
getting trustworthy servants for its 
money. 

Now, if the nurse belongs to a 
well-organised school or home, the 
manager of the home, in the interest 
of the nurses, negotiates with the 
family or the committee of the hos- 
pital in the interests of the patients. 
It is for the interests of the school 
to have respectable, capable, well- 
trained women working cordially 
together and bringing credit, re- 
putation, and public encouragement 
to the institution. It is also for 
their interest to see that the work is 
sufficiently remunerative to induce 
young women to join. It is for the 
interest of the family or hospital to 
pay enough to secure the best of 
nursing for the sick, as well as to 
have some authority, besides the 
private responsibility of the nurses, 
to which they can appeal in case of 
trouble. The training school like- 
wise furnishes a reserve supply of 
nurses in case of epidemic, or to re- 
place those nurses needing rest. 
Such a school assists the nurse, 
giving her a respectable home 
when she is out of work, and 
relieves families and hospitals of 
great anxiety and loss of time in 
investigating previous character and 
employment. The nurses have a 
right to expect good pay and a 
certainty of receiving it in return 
for their training, services, and good 
character. 

In the matter of the character and 
capacity of the nurses, the Training 
Schools for nurses replace the 
ordinary system of personal enquiry, 
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much to the advantage of employer 
and nurse, by furnishing certificates, 
diplomas, or other proofs of ex- 
perience and merit when the nurse 
has really merited them. Such 
credentials should not be granted 
till after a certain probation, which 
might either be the same for all 
candidates, or vary in time accord- 
ing to the nurse’s character and 
capacity in the opinion of the 
superintendent or managing com- 
mittee of the school. During this 
time of probation the inexperienced 
nurses would have ample opportu- 
nity, by aiding the more experienced, 
or by serving in some useful hospital 
capacity, to attain proficiency, and 
to prove their earnestness in their 
adopted career. 

Another recommendation for 
Schools and Homes for nurses is 
the guarantee which they should 
afford of a provision for the nurse 
in her declining years, or when hard 
work prevents her from being any 
longer useful enough to the public 
to earn her living. Such guarantee 
would be afforded by Schools for 
Nurses much better than by funds 
or societies founded for the sole 
purpose of supporting superannu- 
ated nurses. The latter would have 
no means of knowing how deserving 
the claimants might be, or of pre- 
venting much impostureand scandal. 
But the School for Nurses, having 
nad the nurse brought up under its 
»wn care and rules, and having fol- 
owed her career step by step till she 
could work no more, would neces- 
sarily feel a much greater interest 
in her future, and possess sufficient 
proof of her meriting a pension. 
Public benefactors too would be 
much better satisfied to give to a 
fund for this purpose in connection 
with a School for Nurses than to 
risk wasting their money in a vague 
way on the unknown poor. 

Thus we see that a well-organised 
Training School for nurses should 
combine, first, instruction and 
probation for such women as are 
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willing to go through the ordeal, 
those applicants who, after a fair 
trial, are unable, or unwilling, to 
make nursing a vocation, being 
entirely rejected; secondly, it 
should furnish a reliable supply of 
nurses, both for hospitals and pri- 
vate families, thus avoiding all risk 
or delay for the sick; thirdly, 
it should supply a home for able- 
bodied nurses out of place; and, 
fourthly, it should offer a home and 
provision for nurses when incapaci- 
tated for work from illness or old 
age. To provide for this, in addition 
to public subscriptions to the insti- 
tution, the services of the nurses 
should be paid for at their full value 
both by the hospitals and by families 
employing them. 

When there is a surplus of nurses 
beyond the wants of the hospitals 
and the paying public, the spare 
nurses could be sent out to do 
gratuitous nursing among the poor. 
Charitable persons specially in- 
terested in the last-named work 
could supply the materials of a 
special fund to carry it on, as the 
other branches should pay for 
themselves. 

The admirable example and suc- 
cess of the Nightingale nurses in 
connection with the St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, of the British Nursing 
Association with the Royal Free 
Hospital, of the St. John’s Sister- 
hood with King’s College and 
Charing Cross Hospitals, and of the 
Institution of Nursing Sisters in 
connection with Guy’s Hospital, 
show how invaluable to hospitals 
such nursing schools are, and that 
no difficulty, except want of money 
in starting them, exists in carrying 
them on. We should, however, be 
disposed to insist that in all cases 
there should be a building provided 
for the nurses entirely separate 
from the hospital, as affording better 
air and a more suitable home for 
the unemployed nurses. 

It would be impossible, of course, 
to settle in advance all the details 
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of the management of a School for 
Nurses suitable for all hospitals and 
localities. They would depend very 
much on the character of the persons 
in charge, who should be as few in 
number as possible. The most suc- 
cessful of the nursing schools have 
been built up little by little in ac- 
cordance with the views of the 
founders, untrammelled by the con- 
flicting opinions of members of 
committees, and all the useless 
paraphernalia of meetings, resolu- 
tions, votes, and bye-laws. 

When the institution takes the 
form of an order of deaconesses or 
sisterhood, the religious element 
occupies a large amount of time 
and attention, and is the principal 
means of discipline, especially when 
there are vows of celibacy. But 
we see no advantage in the large 
cities for hampering an eminently 
practical and everyday kind of work 
with rigorous religious characteris- 
tics. If a School for Nurses is 
started under the patronage and 
protection of a hospital with an 
energetic moral matron well known 
to the hospital authorities to possess 
the requisite experience, we see no 
difficulty in keeping a respectable 
set of women under control. If 
it were definitely understood that 
levity of conduct or slackness of 
effort in a nurse would be imme- 
diately followed by expulsion, the 
discipline would be easily maintained; 
and, besides, those nurses who were 
anxious to preserve their own repu- 
tation and that of the institution 
they belonged to would form a 
board of judges on each other’s 
behaviour far more rigorous and 
efficient than any chaplains or codes 
of religious rules. 

Until every hospital has its own 
school of nurses we maintain that 
there will not be enough of these 
institutions. Not London alone, 
but all England is calling for them; 
and not England alone, but the 
g*rthest Indies and colonies. Even 
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in the United States the cry for 
trained hospital nurses has gone 
forth, and the new schools for them 
are invariably started by nurses or 
matrons trained in England. 

Is not this vast work then surely 
a work of charity? Is it not a 
charity in the first place to see that 
the sick and suffering, whether rich 
or poor, are as well taken care of as 
the science and knowledge of the 
day will admit? Is it not a charity 
to furnish one way more for good, 
well-disposed women to earn their 
living honourably and _ usefully, 
when so many of them are now 
helpless and discouraged? What 
better way can be found to employ 
part of the surplus female popula- 
tion and to supply the deficiency 
of female occupations ? 

We regret to. see in the Report 
of the Great Northern Hospital for 
1873 thefollowing melancholy words: 


In the Report for 1872 the Committee 
had the satisfaction of stating that they 
had ventured to commence, in a small way, 
the school for the training of educated 
gentlewomen as nurses, which they had 
long desired to establish. The school has 
been sufficiently successful to show how 
valuable and useful it might become; but 
as it is not entirely self-supporting, and as 
it cannot be regarded as one of the primary 
objects of the charity, the committee feel 
compelled, with very great regret, to ex- 
press their fear that it must be given up 
till the hospital shall be again in a more 
prosperous financial position. 


Here is surely a charitable work 
for the public, for there is no class of 
the community that more often falls 
into needy circumstances as educated 
gentlewomen, or is so able to fur- 
nish intelligent and careful nurses ; 
and here is a hospital standing 
ready to open its wards for their 
instruction and employment, 

Per contra, we are happy to greet 
the new Westminster Training 
School and Home for Nurses started 
under the best of auspices, in con- 
nection with and placed opposite to 
the Westminster Hospital. 
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THE LITERARY PARTNERSHIP OF CANNING AND FRERE. 


UR purpose is not to review the 
lives of the celebrated states- 
man, and the accomplished scholar 
and gentleman ‘of the old school,’ 
named above, but to lay before the 
reader the story and the results of 
the conjunction of their talents in 
the once-famous Anti-Jacobin. Those 
results form a collection of political 
and critical satire and burlesque, 
not bulky, but as brilliant as any- 
thing of the kind in the language. 
It is, however, comparatively little 
known to the present generation, 
being, in all probability, familiar only 
to the general reader by the constant 
use made of several striking pas- 
sages which have long since taken 
their place among our ‘ stock quota- 
tions.’ The Needy Knife-Grinder’s 
response to his interlocutor: ‘Story, 
God bless you! I have none to tell, 
sir!’ and that glowing emotional 
outburst : ‘ A sudden thought strikes 
me—let us swear an eternal friend- 
ship,’ from ‘The Rovers,’ have long 
been made to perform yeoman’s ser- 
vice by manywho would be puzzled if 
called upon to recite other lines from 
the original ‘ Sapphics’ and mock 
drama in which they occur. And 
who that has once read them has not, 
when wincing under the demonstra- 
tion of his errors, or the ‘ few words 
of advice’ administered to him 
under the guise of aid and comfort, 
repeated to himself the fine lines— 


Give me th’ avowed, th’ erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his 
blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath 
can send, 

Save, save, oh, 
Sriend— 


save me from the candid 


while, very likely, unable to say 
ashore they come from? 


The germs of the literary partner- 
ship of Canning and Frere may be 
traced to their school-boy days at 
Eton, when that intimacy began 
which ripened into life-long friend- 
ship. A series of essays, in a weekly 
sheet entitled the Microcosm, was 
started by Canning, several others 
of the brightest youths then at 
Eton joining with him. Frere was 
among the numberof these ambitious 
essayists of seventeen and there- 
abouts. Published by Mr. Charles 
Knight, thenabooksellerat Windsor, 
the Microcosm extended to forty 
numbers, and subsequently obtained, 
as it may, perhaps, fairly be said to 
have merited, a subordinate place 
among the collections of British 
essayists. Frere wrote only five 
numbers, the two leading contri- 
butors being Canning and Robert 
(‘ Bobus’) Smith, elder brother of 
Sydney. One may fancy Frere, 
however, applauding and suggest- 
ing at Canning’s elbow whilst 
the latter’s essays, some of which 
display fine humorous finish,' were 
in process of composition. 

Canning, on leaving Eton, went 
to Oxford, and Frere to Cambridge; 
but in a few years their companion- 
ship was renewed in London; and 
on the projection, a little later, of 
the Anti-Jacobin, Frere joined with 
alacrity in assisting his former 
literary chief of the Microcosm. Mr. 
Frere was, by family tradition as 
well as personal sentiment, of Tory 
and ‘ Pittite’ political creed, and 
had been from the first a vehement 
detester of the French Revolution 
—from which, in its early stages, 
Canning has been supposed to have 
by no means entirely withheld his 
sympathy ?—but Canning also was 


’ For instance, the mock commentary on the ‘ Nursery Epic’ of The Queen of Hearts, 


in Nos. 11 and 12. 


* The following alleged curious circumstance in Canning’s early career is to be found 
in Sir Walter Scott's Diary (April 17, 1828) :— Canning’s conversion from popular 


opinions was strangely brought round. 


While he was studying in the Temple, and rather 
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now the friend and chosen adherent 
of Pitt. ‘ From the first,’ Mr. Frere 
has related, ‘ Pitt marked out Can- 
ning as his political heir.’ 

It was in 1797, with Canning as 
prime mover, and under the secret 
auspices of Pitt, that the <Anti- 
Jacobin was started. Canning was 
then in his twenty-seventh year ; 
Frere a year older. The prospectus 
announcing the birth of the signi- 
ficantly-named sheet was written by 
Canning, although Gifford—then 
known by the Baviad and afterwards 
the first conductor of the Quarterly 
Review—was appointed editor, The 
first intention was to combat the 
so-called Jacobin press of London 
mainly by serious matter. Lengthy 
political dissertations, therefore, of 
high Tory tone, a modicum of news, 
aud some classified columns detail- 
ing the shortcomings of the opposi- 
tion or ‘ Sansculottic’ papers, as 
the Morning Chronicle, Post, and 
others were designated,® at first 
formed the greater part of the 
contents. ‘Poetry,’ however, it 
was announced, would find a place 
from time to time in the pages of 
the Anti-Jacobin. 


In our anxiety to provide for the amuse- 
ment as well as information of our readers, 
we have not omitted to make all the en- 
quiries in our power for ascertaining the 
means of procuring poetical assistance... . 
But we have not been able to find one good 
and true poet of sound principles and sober 
practice, upon whom we could rely for fur- 
nishing us with a handsome quantity of 
sufficient and approved verse—such verse 
as our readers might be expected to get by 
heart, and to sing, as Monge describes the 
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little children of Sparta and Athens singing 
the songs of freedom—in expectation of the 
coming of the Great Nation. 

In this difficulty we have had no choice, 
but either to provide no poetry at all—a 
shabby expedient — or to go to the only 
market where it is to be had good and 
ready-made—that of the Jacobins—an ex- 
pedient full of danger, and not to be used 
but with the utmost caution and delicacy. 

To this latter expedient, however, after 
mature deliberation, we have determined to 
have recourse, accompanying it with an 
humble effort of our own, in imitation of 


the poem itself, and in further illustration 
of its principle. 


Accordingly for the first number 
(November 20, 1797), Canning and 
Frere indited, with much mock 
gravity, a parody ofan early effusion 
of Southey, then in his ‘ hot youth’ 
of Democratic and ‘ Pantisocratic’ 
enthusiasm. 

First was printed his ‘ Inscriprion 
for the Apartment in Chepstow 
Castle where Henry Marten, the 
Regicide, was imprisoned thirty 
years;” and beneath Southey’s 
rather grandiloquent sixteen lines 
followed in measured length the 
‘ Imitation ’— 

‘Inscription for the Door of the 
Cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, the ’Prentice-cide, was con- 
fined, previous to her execution.’ 

‘Dost thou ask his crime?’ 
Southey had demanded, addressing 
the supposed contemplator of 
Marten’s prison : 


He had rebelled against the King, and sat 

In judgment on him; for his ardent mind 

Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on 
earth, 

And peace and liberty. 


entertaining revolutionary opinions, Godwin sent to say that he was coming to breakfast 
with him, to speak on a subject of the highest importance. Canning knew little of him, 
but received his visit, and learned to his astonishment that in expectation of a new order 
of things, the English Jacobins designed to place him, Canning, at the head of their re- 
volution. He was much struck, and asked time to think what course he should take ; 
and having thought the matter over, he went to Mr. Pitt, and made the anti-Jacobin 
confession of faith, in which he persevered, until .... Canning himself mentioned 
this to Sir W. Knighton upon occasion of giving a place in the Charter-house of some 
101, a year to Godwin’s brother. He could scarce do less for one who had offered him 
the Dictator’s curule chair.,—Lockhart’s Life (1838), vol. vii. p. 124. 

8 ‘Mistakes,’ ‘Misrepresentations,’ and ‘Lies,’ these columns were headed. ‘ Pére 
Duchesne’ was the name politely applied to the Morning Chronicle, as ranking it with 
the Krench Jacobin paper of evil notoriety. 
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* Dost thou ask her crime?’ ex- 
claimed the Anti-Jacobin, senti- 
mentalising over Brownrigg : 


She whipped two female "prentices to death, 


And hid them in the coal-hole. For her 
mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage 
schemes ! 


Such as Lycurgus taught. 


In the second number (November 
27) appeared the famous ‘ Sapphics ’ 
—‘ Colloquy between the Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,’ 
prepared also jointly by Canning 
and Frere, and bearing marks in 
every line at once of the finest 
polish which the two highly- 
cultured scholars could give to it, 
and of their powers of ridicule. 
The original of the ‘ Knife-Grinder’ 
was, again, a piece of Southey’s; 
although the imitation was not so 
literal this time; and the Anti- 
Jacobins put it forward as a happy 
illustration of Jacobin attempts to 
inculcate the doctrine of ‘ natural 
warfare between the poor and the 
rich.’ 

‘Tell me, Knife-Grinder,’ says 
the Friend of Humanity— 


How came you to grind knives? 

Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 

Was it the ’squire or parson of the parish ? 
Or the attorney? 


The itinerant disclaims all such 
suggestions, adding— 


I should be glad to drink your honour's 
health in 
A pot of beer, if you would give me 
sixpence ; 
But for my part I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir. 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


Igive thee sixpence! I will see thee d—d 
first. 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can 
rouse to vengeance—- 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded 
Spiritless outcast! 


[Kicks the Knife-Grinder, overturns his 
wheel, and exit in a transport of 
republican enthusiasm and universal 
philanthropy. 
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The ‘ Needy Knife-Grinder,’ fol- 
lowing on the ‘ Brownrigg’ parody, 
spread far and wide the fame of 
the new periodical. The wit and 
humour of course struck many who 
would have been indifferent to 
political disquisitions of a solid 
nature. A sort of furore arose 
for the Anti-Jacobin, and its popu- 
larity was not only established 
throughout clubs, drawing-rooms, 
and literary circles, but descended 
to the tavernsand the streets. The 
vein of jocosity so happily opened 
was, therefore, followed up, and 
‘squibs’ and epigrams henceforth 
occupied great part of the paper, 
at first intended for serious matter. 

Meetings at which the subjects 
of the forthcoming number were 
talked over, were held at the pub- 
lisher’s (Wright’s, 169 Piccadilly). 
Here, besides Canning, Frere, and 
Gifford, several gentlemen of rank 
and talent who were in the se- 
cret, used to drop in—Mr. Jen- 
kinson, afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool, Lord Carlisle, Lord Morpeth, 
and occasionally Pitt himself. 
The first floor of Wright’s house 
was by arrangement reserved for 
the Anti-Jacobin fraternity; passing 
through Wright’s shop they could 
avoid particular observation. Not 
unfrequently these meetings took 
place on Sundays. 

With the exception, however, of 
some pieces by Gifford, the editor, 
all the valuable portions of the Anti- 
Jacobin humour were the produc- 
tions of Canning and Frere, with, 
in one or two instances, the addition 
of a few harmonious bits by Ellis, 
the intimate friend, from an early 
period, of both of them. With his 
occasional combination, Canning 
and Frere continued their singular 
arrangement of joint-stock author- 
ship, ‘ suggesting to each other here 
a line, there a phrase, very much as 
they might have done when school- 
boys at Eton.’4 When written, the 


4 Works of J. H. Frere, with Menoir. By his nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartle Frere. 
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articles were copied out by Wright’s 
assistant, Upcott, before being sent 
to the printer. 

The Anti-Jacobin now went 
briskly and fiercely on. We will 
mention the headings of some of 
the poetic onslaughts on alleged 
‘Sansculottic’ sympathisers in Eng- 
land and on the French nation in 
general, following in succession :— 
‘La Sainte Guillotine ;’ ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Friend—Dactylics,’ in which 
a Friend of Humanity is repre- 
sented as in a giving mood: 


Come, little Drummer-Boy, lay down your 
knapsack here ; 

I am the Soldier's Friend—here are some 
books for you ; 

Nice clever books, by Tom Parez, the 
philanthropist. 


Here’s half-a-crown for you—here are some 
handbills too ; 

Go to the Barracks, and give all the Soldiers 
some ; 

Tell them the Sailors are all in a Mutiny! 


Then there came out ‘An Ode to 


, Anarchy by a Jacobin ;’ ‘The Duke 


and the Taxing Man;’ ‘Brissot’s 
Ghost ;’ ‘A Bit of an Ode to Mr. 
Fox,’ &c., to none of which can we 
award much merit. 

Here is the opening stanza of 
a song by Canning, Frere, and Ellis, 
which they ‘recommend to be 
sung at all convivial meetings con- 
vened for the purpose of opposing 
the Assessed Tax Bill. The cor- 
respondent who has transmitted 
it to us informs us that he has 
tried it with great success among 
many of his well-disposed neigh- 
bours, who had been at first led to 
apprehend that the hundred and 
twentieth part of their income was 
too great a sacrifice for the preser- 
vation of the remainder of their 
property from French confiscation’ : 

You have heard of Rewbell, 


That demon of hell, 
And of Barras, his brother Director ; 


® Pichegru is meant; but the accusation 
—of having betrayed him, is overcharged. 
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Of the canting Lepaux, 
And that scoundrel Moreau, 
Who betrayed his old friend and 
protector.® 


One is tempted to exclaim here 
that ‘the calling of names is no 
argument ;’ and indeed we are now 
touching upon the darker side of 
the Anti-Jacobin’s character. Its 
very name, it is true, to some extent 
prepares us for considerable viru- 
lence of language; our forefathers no 
doubt heartily enjoyed those furious 
onslaughts, which we peruse (in view 
of the authorship) with painful 
astonishment, till by an effort we 
bring before our mind’s eye the 
exact state in which England stood 
three-quarters of a century ago ; 
till we ‘ acclimatise’ ourselves to the 
storminess of the political and social 
atmosphere enveloping all ranks ; 
till we remember the then recent 
horrors of the great Reign of Terror, 
and the abhorrence thereby excited 
in the majority of Englishmen to- 
wards all supposed to be tainted 
with the leaven of Sans-culottism. 
Unless we do so (bearing in mind, 
too, the changes in manners since 
1797) we can hardly comprehend, 
much less make allowance for, the 
torrent of ridicule and fierce abuse 
poured on such men in England as 
Fox, as Erskine, as Coleridge, as 
Priestley (driven from Birmingham 
in those times by a brutal mob, but 
to whom Birmingham now erects a 
statue), the unmitigated villany 
imputed to all the French Revolu- 
tionists, and the coarse taunts 
broadscattered, of some of which 
even the meaning is now obsolete. 
In ‘ New Morality,’ the finely writ- 
ten poem with which Canning 
adorned the last number of the 
Anti-Jacobin, one of the honestest 
and purest of the Girondins, the 
‘rigide ministre’ with whose por- 
trait in Carlyle’s French Revolu- 





against Moreau—the victor of Hohenlinden 
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tion we are all familiar, and his high- 
minded wife, Madame Roland, are, 
without any excuse, made the sub- 
ject of vulgar sneers. 

The high-minded, if over-ardent, 
Thelwall was frequently the object 
of Anti-Jacobin derision : 

Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted— 

And in the following lines Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Charles Lamb (!) 


were all represented as approvers 


of the peculiar religious system of 


one of the French Directors, 
veillere-Lepaux ; and, in fact, 
little better than Atheists— 


And ye five 
move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love: 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & 
Co., : . 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux. 
New Morality. 


Re- 
as 


other wandering bards that 


Coleridge, in his Biographia 
Iiteraria, complains bitterly of the 
calumnious lines, and a note ap- 
pended to them. 

Lamb was most probably in total 
ignorance of the creed of Lepaux— 
hardly knew even of his existence. 
Some lovers of Elia may perhaps 
thank us for reproducing here two 
pieces which he indited some time 
later, as they are not frequently to 
be met with. They were contri- 
buted to Thelwall’s newspaper, The 
Champion, and we are not aware 
that they have ever appeared in 
any collection of Lamb’s works, 
although three pieces under the 
same initials, in the same periodical 
—‘ The Three Graves,’ ‘St. Crispin 
to Gifford,’ and ‘Triumph of the 
Whale,’ have been included. The 
‘extremist’ tone in them was 
doubtless assumed, but the rancour 
against Canning seems genuine, 
We do not think the one mention 
of his own name would have stirred 
“the gentle Elia’ to it; but he could 
not forgive the plentiful mockery of 
his two friends Thelwall and Cole- 


[ December 


ridge, by the ‘shallow Eton wit’ of 
the Anti-Jacobin. 


I 
THE UNBELOVED. 


Not a woman, child, or man in 

All this isle that loves thee, Canning ; 
Fools, whom gentle manners sway, 
May incline to Castlereagh ; 

Princes, who old ladies love, 
Of the Doctor* may approve ; 
Chancery lords do not abhor 
Their chatty, childish Chancellor ; 

In Liverpool, some virtues strike, 
And little Van’s beneath dislike. 

sut thou, unamiable object, 
Dear to neither prince nor subject, 
Veriest, meanest scab, for pelf 
Fastening on the skin of Guelph, 
Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself. 


ei 


SONNET TO MATTHEW WOOD, 
ALDERMAN AND M.P. 


Hold on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Wood! 

Regardless what the player's son may 

prate, 

St. Stephen’s fool, the Zany of Debate, 
Who nothing generous ever understood. 
London’s twice Preetor ! scorn the fool-born 

jest, 

The 

players — 

Stale topics 

mayors— 
City and country both thy worth attest. 


ESQ. 


stage’s and refuse of the 


scum, 


against magistrates and 


Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 

More fit to soothe the superficial ear 

Of drunken Pitt and that unworthy Peer, 
When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein, 

Till England and the nations reeled with 

pain. 

But to pass from these observa- 
tions, for our purpose is rather to 
relate the progress and exhibit the 
humour of the Anti-Jacobin than 
to dilate upon the blemishes of its 
political satire—in the two pieces 
entitled ‘ The Progress of 
Man,’ and ‘ The Loves of the 
Triangles,’ we see Canning and 
Frere at their best again. Their 
smooth versification, perfectly clas- 
sical, yet happily humorous, is con- 
spicuously displayed in these two 
mock-heroic poems. They are too 


¢ Addington. 
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long, and of too even merit for us to 
selectmuch from ; we will, however, 
take one short specimen of each. 

In 1796 Mr. R. Payne Knight 
had published ‘The Progress of 
Civil Society ; a Didactic Poem in 
six books.’ This production, which 
contained some passages arguing a 
decided preference for man in a 
savage state, uncorrupted by the 
artificialities of civilisation, and also 
some singular descriptions and allu- 
sions concerning the passion of 
Love, offered a fair mark for the 
ridicule of Canning. Here is a 
morceau from his parody (Mr. 
Knight, be it observed, had written 
two lines to the effect that Love— 
In softer notes bids Libyan lions roar, 


And warms the whale on Zembla’s frozen 
shore) :— 


Let us a plainer, steadier path pursue— 

Mark the grim savage scoop his light canoe, 

Mark the dark rook, on pendant branches 
hung, 

With anxious fondness feed her cawing 
young ; 

Mark the fell leopard through the desert 


prowl, 

Fish prey on fish, and fowl regale on fowl ; 

How Libyan tigers’ chawdrons love assails,’ 

And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting 
whales, 

Cools the crimp’t cod, fieree pangs to perch 
imparts, 

Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens 
oysters’ hearts ; 

Then say, how all these things together 
tend 

To one great truth, prime object, and good 
end? 

First—to each living thing, whate’er its 
kind, 

Some lot, some part, some station is 
assigned. 
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The feathered race with pinions skim the 
air, 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear ; 


This roams the wood, carniv’rous, for his 
prey, 

That with soft roe, pursues his watery way, 

This, slain by hunters, yields his shaggy 
hide, 

That, caught by fishers, is on Sundays cried.® 


As the ‘Progress of Man’ was 
first conceived and commenced by 
Canning, so the ‘Loves of the 
Triangles’ was the original idea of 
Frere, and then, like the other, was 
jointly carried out. Like the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Man,’ it parodied the pro- 
duction of a learned man, but in- 
different poet, Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win, who had brought out ‘The 
Loves of the Plants.’ No one was 
better qualified to write of plants 
than Dr. Darwin, but scientifically, 
not poetically. 

Jeffrey pronounced ‘The Loves 
of the Triangles’ to be the per- 
fection of parody. The contest 
between Parabola, Hyperbola, and 
Ellipsis for the love of the Phceni- 
cian Cone is certainly very amusing. 
We will rather select, however, the 
following incidental description of 
the Thames and old London Bridge, 
which has a pleasant old-world 
flavour, recalling to our minds some 
of the best passages in Gay’s 
‘ Trivia.’ 


So thy dark arches, London Bridge, bestride 

Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide. 

There oft—returning from those green 
retreats 

Where fair, Vauxhallia decks her sylvan 
seats; 


* [Note A.-J.] ‘ Add thereto a tiger’s chawdron.’—Macbeth. 
® We trace in Horace Walpole’s Letters a hint that some part of Canning’s anti- 
Jacobin poetry was written a year or more before the starting of the periodical ; 
and, in MS., had already amused select circles. ‘I send you,’ Walpole writes on March 
22, 1796, to the Rev. W. Mason, ‘a parody on two lines of Mr. Knight's, which will 
show you that his poem is seen in its true light by a young man of allowed parts, Mr. 
Canning, whom I never saw. 
‘Some fainter irritations seem to feel, 
Which o’er its languid fibres gently steal.’ —Knight. 
‘ Cools the crimp’d cod, to pond-perch pangs imparts, 
Thrills the shell’d shrimps, and opens oyster’s hearts,’—Canning. 
The A.-J. lines, it will be observed, vary from these. 
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Where each spruce nymph, from city comp- 
ters free, 

Sips the froth’d syllabub, or fragrant tea ; 

While with sliced ham, scraped beef, and 
burnt champagne, 

Her ’prentice lover soothes his amorous 


pain; 
There oft, in well-trimm’d wherry, glide 
along 


Smart beaux and giggling belles, a glitter- 
ing throng; 
Smells the tarr'd rope—with undulation 


fine, 
Flaps the loose sail—the silken awnings 
shine ; 


‘ Shoot we the bridge!’ 
men cry 

‘Shoot we the bridge!’ 
reply.® 

—Down the steep fall the headlong waters 

0, 

Curls the white foam, the breakers roar 
below : 

The veering helm the dext'rous steersman 
stops, 

Shifts the thin oar, the fluttering canvas 
drops ; 

Then with closed eyes, clenched hands, and 
quick-drawn breath 

Darts at the central arch, nor heeds the 
gulf beneath. 

—Full ’gainst the pier th’ unsteady timbers 
knock, 

The loose planks starting own the impetu- 
ous shock ; 
The shifted oar, dropt sail, and steadied 
helm, 
With angry 
whelm— 

Laughs the glad Thames, and clasps each 
fair one’s charms 

That screams and scrambles in his oozy 
arms. 

—Drenched each smart garb, and clogged 
each struggling limb ; 

Far o’er the stream the cocknies sink or 
swim ; 

While each badged boatman, clinging to 
his oar, 

Bounds o’er the buoyant wave, and climbs 
the applauding shore. 


the vent’rous boat- 


th’ exulting fare 


surge the closing waters 


The few prose articles contri- 
buted by Canning and Frere to the 
columns of the Anti-Jacobin offer 
but little for remark. They are 
not reprinted with the poetry in 
Mr. Edmonds’ edition of 1854. 
We must not, however, pass by one 
pre-eminent specimen of banter 
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which is buried among them—a 
supposed ‘ Meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom,’ in which the oratory 
of Erskine was caricatured. It is 
stated in the recent Memoir of 
Frere that it proceeded from his 
pen alone. 


Mr. Erskine now arose, in consequence 
of some allusions which had been made to 
the trial by jury. He professed himself to 
be highly flattered by the encomiums which 
had been lavished upon him; at the same 
time, he was conscious that he could not, 
without some degree of reserve, consent to 
arrogate to himself those qualities which 
the partiality of his friends had attributed 
tohim. He had on former occasions de- 
clared himself to be clothed with the infir- 
mities of man’s nature ; and he now begged 
leave, in all humility, to reiterate that con- 
fession. He should never cease to consider 
himself as a feeble, and, with respect to the 
extent of his faculties, a finite, being,; he 
had ever borne in mind, and he hoped he 
should ever continue to bear in mind, those 
words of the inspired penmuan, ‘Thou hast 
made him less than the angels, to crown 
him with glory and honour.’ These lines 
were indeed applicable to the state of man 
in general, but of no man more than himself; 
they appeared to him pointed and personal, 
and little less than prophetic; they were 
always present to his mind; he could wish 
to wear them in his breast, as a sort of 
amulet against the enchantment of public 
applause, and the witcheries of vanity and 
self-delusion: yet if he were indeed pos- 
sessed of those superhuman powers—all 
pretensions to which he again begged leave 
most earnestly to disclaim—if he were 
endowed with the eloquence of an angel, 
and with all those other faculties which we 
attribute to angelic natures, it would be 
impossible for him to do justice to the 
eloquence with which the hon. gentleman 
who opened the meeting (Mr. Fox) had 
defended the cause of freedom, identified, 
as he conceived it to be, with the persons 
and government of the Directory. In his 
present terrestrial state he could only ad- 
dress it as a prayer to God, and as counsel 
to man, that the words which they had 
heard from that hon. gentleman might work 
inwardly in their hearts, and in due time 
produce the fruit of Liberty and Revolution. 

The conduct of the Directory, with regard 
to the exiled deputies, had been objected to 
by some persons on the score of a pretended 
rigour. For his part, he should only say 





® [Note A.-J.] 
vehicle by land or water. 


‘Fare,’ a person, or any number of persons, conveyed in a hired 
, J Pe 
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that having been, as he had been, both a 
soldier and a sailor, if it had been his 
fortune to have stood in either of those two 
relations to the Directory—as a Man, and 
as a major-general, he should not have 
serupled to direct his artillery against the 
national representation; as a naval officer 
he would undoubtedly have undertaken for 
the removal of the exiled deputies; ad- 
mitting the exigency, under all its relations 
as it appeared to him to exist, and the then 
circumstances of the times, with all their 
bearings and dependencies, branching out 
into an infinity of collateral considerations, 
and involving in each a variety of objects, 
political, physical, and moral; and these 
again under their distinct and separate 
heads, ramifying into endless sub-divisions, 
which it was foreign to his purpose to 
consider. 

Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating 
in a strain of agonising and impressive 
eloquence, the several more prominent heads 
of his speech. He had been a soldier and 
asailor, and had a son at Winchester School 
—he had been called by special retainers, 
during the summer, into many different and 
distant parts of the country, travelling 
chiefly in post-chaises. He felt himself 
called upon to declare that his poor faculties 
were at the service of his country—of the 
free and enlightened part of it, at least, 
He stood here as a man. He stood in the 
eye, indeed in the hand, of God—to whom 
(in the presence of the company and waiters) 
he solemnly appealed. He was of noble, 
perhaps royal, blood—he had a house at 
Hampstead—was convinced of the necessity 
of a thorough and radical reform—his 
pamphlets had gone through thirty editions, 
skipping alternately the odd and even 
numbers—he loved the constitution, to 
which he would cling and grapple—and he 
was clothed with the infirmities of man’s 
nature ! 


On another occasion there ap- 
peared, under the heading of 
‘Foreign Intelligence Extraordi- 
nary,’ a soi-disant despatch of 
Buonaparte, announcing progress 
and victories of a most unheard-of 
character. It was professed ‘ with 
that priority of intelligence which 
has ever distinguished our paper’ 
to have been received from a ‘ cor- 
respondent, a currant merchant at 
Zante—by a neutral ship which 
arrived in the river last night. 

In this, though the irony is not 
so minute and delicate as in ‘ Ers- 
kine’s Speech,’ the ‘big bow-wow’ 
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style frequently displayed in Napo- 
leon’s early bulletins is very success- 
fully hit off—so much so, indeed, 
that, as the editor of the collection 
of 1799 asserts, another journal 
using the freedom of the press 
actually copied the news as authentic 
information for the eager public ! 


Head Quarters, Salamis, 18 Prairial. 


Citizen Directors,—The brave soldiers 
who conferred liberty on Rome have con- 
tinued to deserve well of their country. 
Greece has joyfully received her deliverers. 
The tree of liberty is planted on the Pirzeus. 
Thirty thousand Janissaries, the slaves of 
despotism, had taken possession of the 
isthmus of Corinth. Two demi-brigades 
opened us a passage. After ten days’ 
fighting we have driven the Turks from the 
Morea. The Peloponnesus is now free. 
Every step in my power has been taken to 
revive the ancient spirit of Sparta. The 
inhabitants of that celebrated city, seeing 
the black broth of my troops, and the 
scarcity of specie to which we have been 
long accustomed, will, I doubt not, soon 
acquire the frugal virtues of their ancestors. 
As a proper measure of precaution, 1 have 
removed all Pitt's gold from the country. 

On landing at this island I participated 
in a scene highly interesting to humanity. 
A poor fisherman, of the family of Themis- 
tocles, attended by his wife, a descendant 
of the virtuous Phryne, fell at my feet. I 
received him with the fraternal embrace, 
and promised him the protection of the 
Republic. He invited me to supper at his 
hut ; and in gratitude to his deliverer, pre- 
sented me with a memorable oyster shell, 
inscribed with the name of his illustrious 
ancestor. As this curious piece of antiquity 
may be of service to some of the Directory, 
Ihave inclosed it in my despatches, together 
with a marble tablet, containing the proper 
form for pronouncing the sentence of 
Ostracism on Royalist Athenians. .. . 

Baraguay d’Hilliers, with the left wing 
of the army of Egypt, has fixed his head- 
quarters at Jerusalem. He is charged to 
restore the Jews to their ancient rights. 
Citizens Jacob Jacobs, Simon Levi, and 
Benjamin Solomons, of Amsterdam, have 
been provisionally appointed Directors, I 
beg you will ratify a grant which I have 
made of the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra 
to a society of Jlluminati from Bavaria. 
They may be of service in extending our 
future conquests. 

I have received very satisfactory accounts 
from Desaix, who had been sent, by Berthier, 
into the interior of Africa, That fine 
country has been too long neglected by 
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Europeans. In manners and civilisation it 
much resembles France, and will soon 
emulate our virtues. Already does the 
torrid zone glow with the ardour of freedom. 
Already has the altar of liberty been reared 
in the Caffrarian and Equinoctial Republics. 
Their regenerated inhabitants have sworn 
eternal amity to us at a civic feast, to which 
a detachment of our army was invited. 
This memorable day would have terminated 
with the utmost harmony, if the Caffrarian 
Council of Ancients had not devoured the 
greater part of General Desaix’s Etat- 
Major for their supper. I hope our Ambas- 
sador will be instructed to require that civic 
feasts of this nature be omitted for the 
future. The Directory of the Equinoctial 
Republic regret that the scarcity of British 
cloth in Africa, and the great ‘heat of the 
climate, prevent them from adopting our 
costume. 

We hope soon to liberate the Hottentots, 
and to drive the perfidious English from 
the extremities of Africa and of Europe. 
Asia, too, will soon be free. The three- 
coloured flag floats on the summit of Cau- 
casus ; the Tigrine Republic is established ; 
the Cis and Trans-Euphratean Conventions 
are assembled; and soon shall Arabia, 
under the mild influence of French prin- 
ciples, resume her ancient appellation, and 
be again denominated ‘the Happy.’... . 

A broken column will be sent from 
Carthage: it records the downfall of that 
commercial city, and is sufficiently large for 
an inscription (if the Directory should think 
proper to place it on the banks of the 
Thames) to inform posterity that it marks 
the spot where London once stood. 

Health and fraternity, 
BvoNAPARTE. 


We have abbreviated the above 
somewhat from the original in No. 
33 of the Anti-Jacobin (June 25, 
1798). The piece was doubtless 
struck off by Canning alone, as no 
reference is made to it in the Me- 
moir of Frere. 

We now come to ‘The Rovers; 
or, the Double Arrangement ;’ which 
by its combination of much broad 
fun, clever parody, and Iudicrous 
juxtaposition of impossible chro- 
nology, approaches, and if further 
elaborated might have ranked with, 
the much better known ‘ Critic’ 
of Sheridan. The leading charac- 
teristics of the literary partnership 
of its authors—wit, banter, and 
style—had full play in this piece. 
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The subject of attack was the new- 
born German drama in general, 
which was peculiarly obnoxious to 
the Anti-Jacobins by its supposed 
subversive tendencies. The English 
press and stage had begun to be 
flooded with bad translations of 
some of the least meritorious youth. 
ful works of Goethe, Schiller, Kotze- 
bue, and lesser German writers, 
and Frere, Canning, and Ellis again 
espied a fair target whereat to wing 
their shafts. 

It is curious to note the touchi- 
ness of a great German man of 
letters—Niebuhr, the historian—in 
reference to this onslaught of the 
English humourists on the exagge- 
rations which undeniably were to 
be found in the then immature 
theatre of his country. 

‘Canning,’ says the great re. 
constructor of Roman history (e- 
schichte des Zeitalters der Revolution), 
joined the Society of the anti-Jacobins 
which defended everything connected with 
existing institutions. This society published 
a journal, in which the most honoured 
names of foreign countries were attacked 
in the most scandalous manner. German 
literature was at that time little known in 
England, and it was associated there with 
the idea of Jacobinism and revolution. 
Canning then published in the Anti-Jacobin 
the most shameful pasquinade which was 
ever written against Germany, under the 
title of Matilda Pottingen. Gottingen is 
described in it as the sink of all infamy; 
professors and students as a gang of mis- 
ereants. Such wasCanning. He was atall 
events useful—a sort of political Cossack, 

It is to be remarked that Niebuhr 
—who by-the-bye resided in London 
in 1798, and probably read ‘ The 
Rovers’ in the Anti-Jacobin as it 
came out—has not even correttly 
quoted the title of the burlesque 
over which he somewhat wastes 
needless indignation. 

But few words will be necessary 
to introduce our extracts ; the ‘plot’ 
is, as far as it is possible or neces- 
sary to state it, thus formed. 
Casimere, a Polish officer, and hus- 
band of Cecilia Muckenfeldt, allows 


his amorous passions to betray him 
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into the ‘Double Arrangement,’ 
which gives the second title to the 
lay, and is in mood (like Captain 
facheath) to wish it a single one. 
Let his words from a scene a little 
way on in the piece explain : 


Casimere. What a contrast! you are 
flying to liberty and your home; I, driven 
from my home by tyranny, am exposed to 
domestic slavery in a foreign country. 

Beefington (an exiled English nobleman). 
How, domestic slavery ? 

Casimere. Tootrue—two wives—(slowly 
and with a dejected air—then, after a pause) 
—You knew my Cecilia ? 

Beefington. Yes, five years ago. 

Casimere. Soon after that period I went 
upon a visit to a lady in Wetteravia—my 
Matilda was under her protection. Alight- 
ing at a peasant’s cabin, I saw her on a 
charitable visit, spreading bread and butter 
for the children, in a light blue riding 
habit." The simplicity of her appearance— 
the fineness of the weather—all conspired to 
interest me; my heart moved to hers as if 
by a magnetic sympathy; we wept, em- 
braced, and went home together; she 
became the mother of my Pantalowsky. 
But five years of enjoyment have not 
stifled the reproaches of my conscience— 
her Rogero is languishing in captivity if I 
could restore her to him / 


Rogero, it will be discerned, is the 
other hero of the play. An ardent 
young student at the University 
of Gottingen, he first had loved, and 
not without return, his tutor’s 
danghter—‘ sweet, sweet, Matilda 
Pottingen.’” But the Herr Doctor 
Pottingen, on the love affair coming 
to his knowledge, having apprised 
Roderic, Count of Saxe-Weimar, 
Rogero has been by that ‘sanguinary 
tyrant’ confined in a dungeon of 
the neighbouring Abbey of Quedlin- 
burgh ; its Prior (‘very corpulent 
and cruel’) kindly laying himself 
out to oblige the Count in such 
manner. The priest, however, does 
not venture to allow the infliction 
of a violent death on Rogero, and 
during his many years of captivity 
‘his daily sustenance is adminis- 
‘ered to him through a grated 
opening at the top of the cavern by 
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the landlady of the ‘‘ Golden Eagle”’ 
at Weimar.’ The Count, by his 
minister nevertheless, is ‘ continu- 
ally endeavouring to corrupt the 
Waiter to mingle poison with the 
food, in order that he may get rid 
of Rogero for ever.’ 

This Waiter, be it observed, is in 
reality, ‘no Waiter, but a Knight 
Templar,’ and is endowed with a 
flow of ‘sentiment’ which Joseph 
Surface might envy. 

The opening scene is at the just- 
mentioned posting inn at Weimar. 


Enter Matilda. 


Matilda. Is it impossible that I can 
have dinner sooner ? 

Landlady. Madam, the Brunswick post- 
wagon is not yet come in, and the ordinary 
is never before two o'clock. 

Matilda (with a look expressive of dis- 
appointment, but immediately recomposing 
herself). Well, then, I must have patience 
(exit Landlady). Oh, Casimere ! How often 
have the thoughts of thee served to amuse 
these moments of expectation ! 


Post-horn blows. Re-enter Landlady. 


Landlady. Madam, the post-wagon is 
just come in, with only a single gentle- 
woman, 

Matilda. Then show her up, and let us 
have dinner instantly. 

Exit Landlady. Enter Cecilia. 

Matilda. Madam, you seem have 
had an unpleasant journey, if I may judge 
from the dust on your riding-habit. 

Cecilia. The way was dusty, madam, 
but the weather was delightful. It recalled 
to me those blissful moments when the rays 
of desire first vibrated thro’ my soul! 

Matilda (aside). Thank Heaven! Ihave 
at last found a heart which is in unison 
with myown. (Zo Cecilia.) Yes, I under- 
stand you ; the first pulsation of sentiment, 
the silver tones upon the yet unsounded harp. 

Ceeilia. The dawn of life, when this 
blossom (putting her hand upon her heart) 
first expanded its petals to the penetrating 
rays of love! 

Matilda. Yes, the time, the golden 
time, when the first beams of the morning 
meet and embrace one another! The 
blooming hue upon the yet unplucked plum! 

ecilia, Your countenance grows ani- 
mated, my dear madam. 

Matilda. And yours, too, 
with illumination. 


to 


is glowing 


% Of course an allusion to Charlotte, in Goethe's Werier. 
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Cecilia. I had long been looking out 
for a congenial spirit! My heart was 
withered, but the beams of yours have re- 
kindled it. 

Matilda. Asudden thought strikes me— 
let us swear an eternal friendship. 


Cecilia. Let us agree to live together! 

Matilda. Willingly (with rapidity and 
earnestness). 

Cecilia. Let us embrace. (They em- 
brace.) 

Maiilda. Yes! I, too, have loved! You, 


too, like me, have been forsaken—(doubt- 
ingly, and as if with a desire to be informed.) 

Cecilia. Too true! 

Both. Ah, these men! These men! 

[Landlady enters and places a leg of 

mutton on the table, with sour crout 
and pruin sauce, then a small dish of 
black puddings. Cecilia and Matilda 
appear to take no notice of her. 

Matilda, Oh, Casimere! 

Cecilia (aside). Casimere! That name! 
Oh, my heart, how it is distracted with 
anxiety ! 

Matilda. 
pale. 

Cecilia. Nothing—a slight megrim ; with 

our leave, I will retire. 

Matilda. I will attend you. ; 

[Scene changes to a subterranean vault in 

the Abbey of Quedlinburgh ; with coffins, 
*scutcheons, death's heads and cross- 
bones. Toads and other loathsome 
reptiles are seen traversing the obscurer 
parts of the stage. Rogero appears, in 
chains, in a suit of rusty armour, with 
his beard grown, and a cap of grotesque 
form upon his head. 


After a long soliloquy, touching 
upon his severance from the world 
and his fellowmen, upon his ago- 
nising memories of Matilda, and the 
general cruelties of his captivity— 
‘here in the depths of an eternal dun- 
geon—in the nursing cradle of hell 
—the suburb of perdition—in a nest 
of demons, where despair in vain 
sits brooding over the putrid eggs 
of hope; where agony woos the 
embrace of death ; where patience, 
beside the bottomless pool of des- 
pondency, sits angling for impossi- 
bilities ;’ the hapless Rogero en- 
deavours to solace himself with a 


Heavens! madam, you turn 
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song, which, though well known, 
will bear repetition. 


[ Takes his guitar, tunes it, and begins the 
Sollowing air, with a full accompani- 
ment of violins from the orchestra, 


SONG BY ROGERO. 


Whene’er with haggard eyes Ieview 

This dungeon that I'm rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen. 

[ Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with 
which he wipes his eyes ; gazing tenderly 
at it, he proceeds. ; 

Sweet kerchief, check’d with heav’nly blue, 

Which once my love sat knotting in! 

Alas! Matilda then was true, 
At least, I thought so at the U- 
(Twice) niversity of Gottingen. 

[At the repetition of this line, Rogero 

clanks his chains in cadence, 


Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in ; 
Ye bore Matilda from my view, 
Forlorn I languished at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 
This faded form! this pallid hue, 
This blood my veins is clotting in, 
My years are many—they were few 
When first I entered at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Professor at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in, 
Here doom’d to starve on water gru- 
el,"' never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 


[During the last stanza, Rogero dashes his 
head repeatedly against the walls of his 
prison ; and, finally, so hard as to pro- 
duce a visible contusion. He then throws 
himself on the floor, in an agony. The 
curtain drops—the music still continu- 
ing to play till it is wholly fallen. 


In the original weekly number 
of the Anti-Jacobin, which now lies 
before us, the last stanza(an excellent 
Jinale) does not appear. Tradition 





" [Note A.-J.] A manifest error, since it appears from the Waiter’s conversation that 
Rogero was not doomed to starve on water-gruel, but on peas-soup, which is a much 
better thing. Possibly the length of Rogero’s imprisonment had impaired his memory ; 
or he might wish to make things appear worse than they really were; which is very 


natural, I think, in such a case as this poor unfortunate gentleman’s.—Prinéer’s Devil. 
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reports it to have been added by 
Ritt, momentarily inspired by the 
amusement he derived from reading 
over the song. 

‘The Rovers,’ in its further 
progress, is enlivened by ‘ a trou- 
badour’ with a song and duet as 
jovial as Rogero’s song is melan- 
choly, and by the whimsical intro- 
duction of ‘ Puddingfield and Beef- 
ington, two English noblemen exiled 
by the tyranny of King John, previous 
to the signature of Magna Charta.’ 
‘ An objection has been made,’ the 
Prefatory Remarks in the Anti- 
Jacobin state, ‘to the names of 
Puddingfield and Beefington, as little 
likely to have been assigned to Eng- 
lish characters by any anthor of 
tasteand discernment. Our author 
proceeded, in all probability, on the 
authority of Goldoni, who though 
not a German, is an Italian writer 
of considerable reputation; and 
who, having heard thatthe English 
were distinguished for their love 
of liberty and beef, has judiciously 
eompounded the two words Runny- 
mede and beef, and thereby produced 
an English nobleman, whom he 
styles Lord Runnybeef.’ 

We find these worthies at the inn 
at Weimar, sitting at a small deal 
table, and playing all-fours. 

Beefington opens an English news- 
paper. 

Beefington.—Glorious news, my dear 
Puddingfield ; the Barons are victorious. 
King Johu has been defeated; Magna 
Charta, that venerable immemorial inherit- 
ance of Britons, was signed last Friday 
three weeks, the third of July, Old Style! 

Puddingfield. I can scarce believe my 
ears, but let me satisfy my eyes; show me 
the paragraph. 

Beefington. Here it is, just above the 
advertisements. 

Puddingfield (reads). ‘The great demand 
for Packwood’s Razor Strops’— 

Beefington. Pshaw! what, ever blunder- 
ing; you drive me from my patience; see 
here, at the head of the column. 

Puddingfield (reads) : 

‘A hireling print, devoted to the Court, 
Has dared to question our veracity 
Respecting the events of yesterday ; 

But by to-day’s accounts, our information 
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Appears to have been perfectly correct. 
The charter of our liberties received 

The Royal signature at five o'clock, 

When messengers were instantly dispatched 
To Cardinal Pandulfo’; and their Majesties, 
After partaking of a cold collation, 
Returned to Windsor.’—I am satisfied. 


Beefingion. Yet, here again, there are 
some further particulars (¢urns to another 
part of the paper)—‘ Extract of a letter 
from Egham. My dear friend,—We are all 
here in high spirits; the interesting event 
which took place this morning at Runny- 
mede, in the neighbourhood of this town’— 

Puddingfield. Hah! Runnymede; enough, 
no more; my doubts are vanished ; then are 
we free indeed ! 

Beefington. I have, besides, a letter in 
my pocket from our friend the immortal 
Bacon, who has been appointed Chancellor. 
Our out-lawry is reversed. Whatsays my 
friend; shall we return by the next packet? 

Puddingfield. Instantly! instantly! 

Both. Liberty! Adelaide! Revenge! 


The closing scene of the drama 
takes place before the Abbey 
of Quedlinburgh, after we have 
seen ‘ Companies of Austrian and 
Prussian Grenadiers march across 
the stage confusedly, as if returning 
from the Seven Years’ War.’ Most 
of the personages of the drama 
are assembled, and Casimere is 
addressing them — tired of his 
‘double arrangement,’ and bent 
now on rescuing the unfortunate 
Rogero, that he may restore him to 
his Matilda. Beefington and Pud- 
dingfield (whom he had known) 
have agreed to help in the heroic 
enterprise. ‘Ten brave men’ only 
are wanted, and an Austrian and a 
Prussian Grenadier are present. 
Says Casimere : 


I have made them abjure their national 
enmity, and they have sworn to fight hence- 
forth in the cause of freedom. These, with 
young Pottingen, the waiter, and ourselves, 
make seven. The Troubadour, with his 
two attendant minstrels, will complete the 
ten. 

Beefington. Now then for the execution 
(with enthusiasm). 

Puddingfield. Yes, my boys, for the 
execution ! (clapping them on the back). 

Waiter. But hist! we are observed. 

Troubadour, Let us by a song conceal 
our purposes. 


3F 
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[ Recitative, accompanied. | 


After the song, ending with an 
enthusiastic general chorus : 


Let us fly, let us fly, 
Let us help, ere he die! 
[Exeunt omnes, waving their hats. 


And the Abbey is then taken by 
storm. 

‘The Rovers,’ though nominally 
consisting of five acts, has only two 
filled up ; the others are briefly in- 
dicated by the description of the 
plot. Frere and Canning doubt- 
less suspected that they might 
make the brilliant jew d’esprit too 
long—yet they might certainly have 
constructed several other scenes, 
in which the hapless Rogero, for 
instance (who does not appear after 
his one utterance of his woes), and 
the Waiter, so long his preserver, 
might have figured, which would 
have been very effective. 

The several parts contributed by 
Canning and Frere respectively can 
be described with great exactness, 
thanks to the ‘ Memoir of Frere, by 
his Nephews.’ 

Of what we have extracted of the 
play, the greater portion is by Frere. 
The opening scene, and in fact all 
the utterances of Cecilia and Ma- 
tilda, Casimere and the Waiter, also 
Rogero’s soliloquy, are by him. To 
Canning we are to ascribe the in- 
troduction of Puddingfield, Beefing- 
ton, and Young Pottingen, down to 
the ‘arrival of the news of Magna 


Charta;’ but all the ludicrous 
rejoicing over that ‘interesting 
event in the neighbourhood of 


Egham ’ was added by Frere. 
Rogero’s song was written by 
Canning, without Frere, butassisted 
by Ellis; and, as we have said, the 
final stanza is believed to have been 
supplied by the great Mr. Pitt him- 
self. The closing scene of thegeneral 
conspiracy of ‘ The Rovers’ (and it 
may be remarked that every per- 
sonage in the play, with the excep- 
tion of the Landlady and Rogero— 
who of course would be if he could 
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—is a Rover) and the description 
of the attack and capture of the 
Abbey is by Frere. 

It is not generally known that in 
1811, thirteen years after the ap- 
pearance of the Anti-Jacobin, this 
famous burlesque was actually put 
upon the stage, adapted, and with 
extraneous matter added, by George 
Colman. 

The following was the announce- 
ment : 


Haymarket Theatre, July 26. 

This evening will be produced, as a grand 
dressed Rehearsal of a Tragico-Comico- 
Anglo-Germanico - Hippo- Ono-Dramatico- 
Romance—a new Piece (in Two Acts) called 
the 

Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh ; 
or 


The Rovers of Weimar. 


The ground-work, and some scenes (with 
alterations) of this drama are extracted 
from a celebrated and witty periodical 
publication commenced in London towards 
the close of the last century and now dis- 
continued. 


The peculiar title given to the 
play in conjunction with the old 
one is explained by the /hippo- 
mania prevalent at the theatres in 
1811, real animals being brought on 
the stage at Covent Garden; the 
grand assault on the Abbey of 
course gave a fine opportunity in 
the Haymarket performance for 
burlesque of that innovation, and 
for rivalry of a piece, ‘The Quad- 
rupeds,’ at the Lyceum; cavalry 
were, therefore, introduced, which 
were ‘half man and half basket- 
work—their appearance and spirit 
were admirable.’ 

The ‘ Quadrupeds of Quedlin- 
burgh’ had a run, as an afterpiece, 
of thirty nights. All the characters 
of the Anti-Jacobin were preserved 
in it. Rogero was played by Liston, 
Casimere by Munden, the Waiter by 
Finn, and Beefington and Pudding- 
field by Shaw and Grove; whilst 
Mrs. Glover was Matilda and Mrs. 
Gibbs Cecilia. 

In the Dramatic Censor of July 
1811, we find the following critique ; 
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The first act went off exceedingly well. 
The meeting of Matilda Pottingen and 
Cecilia Muckenfeldt called forth loud bursts 
of laughter from all parts of the theatre, 
and the ensuing song of the captive Rogero 
had the happiest effect, and closed the scene 
with universal applause. 

The latter part of this romance was less 
successful. The force of the satire was not 
always felt, and in some instances its pro- 
priety was not acknowledged. The romance 
concludes with a grand battle, in which the 
last scene of ‘ Timour the Tartar’ is closely 
imitated and burlesqued, in the first style 
of extravagance; a battering-ram is intro- 
duced as in ‘Timour, and with similar 
effect. The ‘Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh’ 
is attributed to Messrs. Canning and 
Colman. It appeared first in the Anti- 
Jacobin. 


It is pleasant to view, by the 
medium of a contemporary Tourist, 
Canning witnessing his own piece 
of drollery. 


The pale face with nares acutissime of 
the ex-minister was pointed out to us in 
the next box, in company with Lord M.; he 
laughed very heartily.—Simond’sTour, 1811. 
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We must now conclude this ac- 
count of Canning and Frere’s joint 
work,—so thoroughly interwoven, 
as we have seen, that, though the 
former afterwards far surpassed his 
friend in the career of politics, their 
names must ever be inseparable in 
the story of English literature. 

The founders of the Anti-Jacobin 
soon began to be of opinion that the 
‘satirical spirit to which so much 
of the success of the serial was due 
might, in the long run, prove a less 
manageable and discriminating ally 
than the party might desire;’ so 
the vehicle of Canning and Frere’s 
wit and humour finished its course, 
after a succession of only thirty-six 
weekly numbers, from November 
20, 1797, to July 16, 1798, having 
done much covert service to Pitt’s 
Government, and having afforded 
infinite merriment to our fore- 
fathers. 

J. C. 








T is a happy provision which 
secures to Ministers a yearly 
recess during which they may, 
while in some degree reposing from 
the fatigue of attendance in Parlia- 
ment, devote their attention to the 
quiet consideration of public ques- 
tions, which, either from their im- 
maturity or the pressure of business, 
have been postponed to the next 
session. Perhaps during this sea- 
son of leisure it may not be inop- 
portune to offer some observations 
on a subject which is awaiting 
discussion, and which, although 
from an Imperial point of view of 
minor importance, is of essential 
importance to the public welfare. 
We refer to elementary education 
in Ireland. 

Wepurpose in the following paper, 
briefly as we can, to dwell upon the 
phases which it presents to us: 
Firstly, as a matter of national in- 
terest ; secondly, with respect to the 
government and maintenance of the 
schools; and finally to consider more 
particularly how the condition and 
efficiency of the teachers may be 
ameliorated, so as to bring the 
popular education of Ireland as near 
as possible to the existing standard 
in England. 

The institution and maintenance 
of a judicious and efficient system 
of popular education is a matter of 
primary importance to the health 
and vitality of a State. It is to the 
body politic what suitable regimen 
is to the natural system. With 
States as with individuals, know- 
ledge is power ; and the history of 
the world has over and over de- 
monstrated that intelligence will 
conquer and rule, while the uni- 
versal fate of ignorance is to hew 
the wood and draw the water for 
its masters. 


Dublin: Alexander Thom. 
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Since the destinies of a community 
depend so much upon popular educa- 
tion, it must be taken as an axiom 
that the State has a right to the su- 
preme control of public instruction. 
In a matter of so much interest to 
its very existence it can admit of 
no divided authority. If public 
peace and national welfare be 
the objects of civil society, no in- 
terest whatsoever is to be permitted 
to interfere with those of the com- 
munity. Ifthe State maintains a 
system of public education, of course 
it is entitled to the exclusive control 
of its schools; but we go farther 
than this, and affirm that, on the 
principle that no individual interests 
or opinions should run contrary to 
the public welfare, the State has a 
right to supervise or inspect every 
educational establishment no mat- 
ter by whom established or main- 
tained; and hence we must regard 
the system of Government inspec- 
tion, put in operation recently in 
Germany, as the assertion of a just 
authority. 

If this principle were uni- 
versally assented to, there would be 
less trouble and more success in the 
working of public schools than is 
at present the case. The supreme 
authority of the State being allowed 
and respected, we would extend to 
sectional and even individual 
opinion all the latitude compatible 
with the general weal; but the mis- 
fortune is, that on this first principle 
the different sections who quarrel 
about it can never be brought to 
agree. He who warmly espouses 
any peculiar opinion becomes not 
alone jealous of its protection, but 
zealous about its propagation; and 
as the school is the most powerful 
engine for its preservation and ex- 
tension, he will very naturally 
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struggle to the end for the control 
of this potent instrument. He 
honestly believes in his right, and 
hence his obstinacy in asserting it. 
We cannot reconcile the claims of 
all parties; nor can we safely 
choose between them, favouring 
this and discouraging or ignoring 
that. 

There is but one course open. 
The sovereign right of the State can 
be asserted and exercised in all 
cases without offering violence to 
any shade of religious opinion. 
When it is useless to compromise 
and impossible to conciliate, it is the 
wisest and most practicable policy 
to disregard all parties as such, and, 
assuming the exclusive control of 
the public secular instruction, leave 
every religious sect at perfect liberty 
to inculcate its doctrines when and 
how it thinks best. This will be 
showing no favour, and doing no in- 
justice; for no creed is entitled to 
more than elbow-room in the com- 
munity. If it have full freedom, its 
merits will receive their proper re- 
cognition, and in the absence of par- 
tiality on the part of the Goverment 
there cannot be any just cause of 
complaint. 

But while all practical men re- 
cognise in their words and acts the 
importance of educating the people, 
there are some theorists who go so 
far as to say that a state of ignorance 
is preferable in the multitude. Theirs 
is very short-sighted reasoning, and 
indeed their number is so small that 
it is scarcely worth while to allude 
tothem. All parties being agreed 
that obedience to the constituted 
authorities is the first essential to 
order, the ‘obscurantists’ contend 
that the easiest and surest way to 
secure that necessary virtue is to re- 
turn to the darkness of the middle 
ages; and quite overlooking the 
mental and moral degradation of 
that period, are filled with admira- 
tion of the civil and religiousslavery 
it exhibits. It was obedience from 
habit simply ; the intellectual facul- 
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ties had nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is precisely intellectual 
activity which the class of theorists 
of whom we are speaking fear. 
Conviction can follow only from en- 
quiry, and a spirit of inquisitiveness 
is the immediate result of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. But this 
passion for enquiry, when rightly 
directed, contributes powerfully to 
the healthfulness of the moral man. 
Let the people be properly educated, 
and the popular thinking wisely 
directed, and there is little fear of 
their mental investigations running 
ina wrongchannel. The faith and 
loyalty which arise from conviction, 
and are confirmed by every new 
effort of intelligence, are surely pre- 
ferable to the ignorant and help- 
less docility which passively sub- 
jected mind and body to the autho- 
rity of the priest and the prince. 
To which may be added the very 
practical consideration that the 
days of obedience resting on ignor- 
ance arc, whether we like the fact 
or not, irretrievably gone by. 

But education does not mean 
rebellion. If the early education of a 
people has been wisely imparted the 
chances are a hundred to one that 
they will prefer order to innovation 
—become conservative because they 
want to prosper, which they can 
only do by the preservation of the 
time-honoured social institutions 
which experience has shown to be 
both the protecting and promoting 
powers of civilisation. 

In the matter of education per- 
haps more than anything else, no 
general system can be constructed 
to adapt itself to the circumstances 
of different communities. A sys- 
tem of education requires much 
care in its formation; it must, be- 
sides being in harmony with the 
traditions, habits, and opinions of 
the people for whom it is designed, 
be calculated to improve their cha- 
racter, socially and morally. The 
former qualification is essential to 
its practicability, the latter to its 
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usefulness. A wise statesman, there- 
fore, in constructing a system of 
public instruction, will first make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of the people on whom 
it is destined to operate ; just as a 
good farmer studies the nature of 
the soil before applying to it any 
system of tillage which he designs 
to raise good crops forhim. Other- 
wise his labour and capital will be 
lost, and the value of his land itself 
deteriorated. 

In the case which we purpose to 
consider in the present paper, this 
precaution is peculiarly necessary. 
Where two races are nearly allied 
by blood and tradition, the influence 
of a common process of education 
will rapidly assimilate, and a com- 
mon interest will fuse them; but 
an end so desirable is very slow of 
attainment under other circum- 
stances, although it cannot be pro- 
nounced impossible. There is so 
marked a distinction between the 
Celtic and Teutonic families, that a 
fusion of them must be a slow pro- 
cess, although, when we consider 
the characteristics of each, we can- 
not help thinking that a perma- 
nent mingling of the two races 
would be highly beneficial to both. 
But apart from this ulterior object, 
there is an immediate one which 
calls for urgent and prudent action. 
The two races are permanently 
united as fellow citizens of one 
state (whatever agitators or vision- 
aries may say); they can as citi- 
zens have no separate interests, and 
it is necessary to the general weal 
that on all social subjects they 
should act and think in harmony. 
Every member of the body politic 
is bound to contribute to the health 
and prosperity of the whole. In this 
respect there must be no collision of 
interests, no distinction of purposes, 
no differences of any kind to mar 
the great object of political society ; 
and all must alike be educated to 
the perception, according to their. 
capacities, of this fundamental fact, 
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that they are fellow citizens of one 
State. 

There are certainly wide differ- 
ences between the people of England 
and the Irish, and some endeavour 
to widen this gulf by continually 
asserting that a fusion of the two 
races is impossible, that there exist 
peculiarities of blood which will for 
ever prevent an admixture. They 
have never read the history of Ire- 
land, or read it in a very false light, 
or they would not think so. There 
are great differences between the 
two races, certainly ; but great as 
they are, it is an absurdity to affirm 
that they ever did or ever will im- 
pede a fusion. The races are already 
very largely intermingled—to an 
extent that ‘nationalists’ find it 
convenient to ignore. It is not 
distinction of blood, but difference 
of opinion, that keeps the two 
islands apart. Early history—in- 
deed, the experience of the last 
seven centuries—proves how ra- 
pidly and easily the English settlers 
and the native Irish blended with 
each other when nothing more than 
the question of blood was to be con- 
sidered. ‘Ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores’ 
is a legend very significant in itself. 
There were early disputes about the 
possession of the land; but, never- 
theless, when native proprietors 
were displaced, and strangers in- 
troduced into their place, these 
latter quickly attached the people to 
themselves asclosely as they had pre- 
viously been attached to their native 
chieftains. When the foreign suc- 
cessors of native chieftains adapted 
themselves to the habits and cha- 
racter of the people, they soon suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the footsteps 
of conquest, and establishing them- 
selves in the popular affection. 
Witness the Fitzgeralds, the Butlers, 
Talbots, and a hundred others, who 
easily made themselves ‘ more Irish 
than the Irish themselves.’ 

Whatever has been done by 
agrarian disputes or difference of 
blood to produce estrangement be- 
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tween the two peoples, another ele- 
ment has been far more potent to 
create discord, and to maintain it; 
namely, religious creeds, 

From its insulated situation, 
Ireland was removed from the in- 
fluences which prepared the way in 
other countries for the progress of 
the reformed religion. When the 
reformed religion came, it came 
under most unfavourable auspices. 
It was forced upon the people by 
strangers. The religion which they 
attacked was an intensely popular 
one, which by its forms and ceremo- 
nies recommended itself to the Celtic 
character, and impressed and awed 
a people by nature highly imagina- 
tive. Under such a system, as 
might be expected, the clergy en- 
joyed immense influence. The un- 
wise means adopted to propagate 
the new doctrines created new 
difficulties. The severe measures 
which were taken in regard to the 
exercise of the old religion only at- 
tached the people to it the more, 
and increased the influence of 
the popular clergy. This influence 
they used in raising up every ob- 
stacle to the advance of the re- 
formed doctrines, and they suc- 
ceeded in rooting the Church of 
Rome in the island with a firmness 
unknown in any other country. 

In this question of religion exists 
all the bitterness that has character- 
ised the estrangement of the English 
and Irish. Protestantism and 
England are to the popular mind 
convertible terms; tell a peasant 
you are an Englishman and he will 
at once set you down as a Pro- 
testant. From causes which are 
obvious to everyone the attachment 
of the Irish to the popular church 
is strong and deep, and their dislike 
to the Church of England is, gene- 
rally speaking, proportionately vio- 
lent. The ‘great grievance’ of 
the Irish Establishment might easily 
be conceived to furnish in itself 
matter enough for the sustenance 
of hostility with a people so easily 
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influenced by sentiment. If a 
Frenchman will fight for an idea, 
it is just as true to affirm that his 
friends in Ireland will do the same 
for a sentiment. The complaint 
against the Establishment, as long as 
it lasted, was used to keep up the 
feeling of, bitterness, and when the 
Church was in the end disestablished 
many who regretted its fall were 
willing to console themselves by the 
hope that now at least the members 
of both religions would unite as 
the welfare of their common country 
required. But they have not so 
united. Saving in so far as the uni- 
versal progress of intelligence has 
been able to influence them, the 
adherents of the two creeds are 
just as far asunder as they were 
before; and it is this disunion—a 
disunion generative of perpetual 
distrust and ill-feeling—which is 
in the main responsible for the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of Ireland. 
It is hard to see, at all events for 
the present, how the country has 
been benefited by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. 

To diffuse among the Irish people 
a spirit of greater liberalism in 
regard to religion should be the 
chief aim of the statesman who 
purposes to secure the prosperity 
of that country on a permanent 
basis; for until their distrust of the 
Government and the governing 
order—a distrust which is derived 
in a great measure from the source 
on which we are dwelling—is re- 
moved, they will still be led by 
everybody that possesses prestige 
or ‘ blarney’ enough to lead them, 
and will withhold that response 
which ought naturally to reward 
ameliorative legislation. While 
the religious difficulty exists, it 
is useless to expect contentment 
and progress; and this difficulty 
is to be removed, not by legislation, 
but by a judicious and well-directed 
system of popular education. Like 
every old and deep-rooted ailment, 
it cannot be cured in a day or a 
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year; a slowand steady process must 
be adopted and persevered in, and if 
any task ever yet presented itself 
worthy of the talents of a great 
statesman it is the final reconcilia- 
tion of Ireland to a destiny which 
is the best for herself, and which 
seems to have been marked out for 
her when she first emerged from 
the waters. In short, if the people 
are to be permanently united in the 
pursuit of their country’s good, it 
is in the schoolroom it must be 
accomplished. 

But against this beneficent pur- 
pose there is a strong party arrayed 
in Ireland, who wish to see the 
religions separated in the schools. 
This party is of course headed and 
directed by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and it is more than 
doubtful whether the body of the 
people whom it most concerns 
care anything about, or even know 
the precise meaning of, what is 
called Denominational education. 
This party insists on getting the 
schools into its own hands. We 
will credit the clerical body with 
being inflnenced by a sense of pas- 
toral duty an responsibility in 
their endeavours to acquire control 
of the popular education of the coun- 
try. Most certainly every clergy- 
man is bound to protect the faith and 
morals of his flock by all the means 
at his command; but we cannot 
yield to the ministers of religion 
the right to exercise the govern- 
ment of schools maintained at the 
public expense, independently of 
governmental regulation and super- 
vision, especially where Denomina- 
tional education is certain to con- 
tribute to the confirmation and con- 
tinuance of a public evil. 

Let it be understood distinctly that 
we do not want to banish religion 
from the schoolroom. The common 
religion of Christ certainly supplies a 
base wide enough for all who are 
animated by its principles of peace 
and charity to meet in friendship, 
and those principles we would never 
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have absent from the school. With- 
out this we should have bad citizens. 
But can a school not acquire a good 
moral tone, and exercise a whole- 
some religious influence, without 
teaching a particular catechism 
hand inhand with the grammar ? 
Surely, apart from the political con- 
siderations peculiar to the question 
before us, there isroom enough inside 
the pale of Christianity for all of us to 
agree. The age of theological con- 
troversy is past—the world was well 
weary of it, and it is unworthy the 
enlightened age we live in to intro- 
duce into our social institutions the 
illiberality which poisoned the 
pens of the polemics. It should be 
the aim of popular education to 
impart to the people themselves the 
spirit of toleration and urbanity 
which characterises the intercourse 
of men of culture, instead of that 
narrowness and bigotry which so 
plainly tend to embitter and disturb 
human life. Separate children of 
different religious beliefs in the 
schoolroom, and it is rarely that the 
subsequent intercourse of life will 
be able to obliterate the prejudices, 
and remove the estrangement, which 
such a mode of early training pro- 
duces. The amicable mingling of 
the two rival creeds is absolutely 
essential to Ireland’s welfare ; it is 
found perfectly practicable in other 
countries, and it is only hindered 
in this by clerical bigotry. 

The system of education at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland has done 
much good work, and done it 
in the face of difficulties of great 
magnitude. Anyone who is able 
to contrast the educational status 
of the Irish people now with 
what it was thirty or forty years 
ago, can bear witness to the 
efficacy of its operation. It sub- 
stituted for the effete hedge-schools 
a useful and practical mode of in- 
struction, and has been successful, 
under wise and moderate adminis- 
tration, in diffusing a large amount 
of intelligence among the people. 
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The National system has been well 
worked since its establishment, and 
is now as popular in the country as 
any general system could be. Its 
forty years of existence have made 
it a really national institution; and 
it would be unwise in the last de- 
gree to alter materially a system 
that has operated, and is operating, 
so efficiently. Instead of consider- 
ing revolutionary theories and pro- 
positions, it is better to preserve 
and improve what we have got, and 
adapt to the altered circumstances 
of the period institutions which 
nave grown respectable from the 
prestige of years of good working. 
The National system of Ireland 
requires but few improvements to 
perfect it, and these are referable to 
matters of detail rather than to 
the fundamental principle—which 
is to impart ‘united secular and 
separate religious instruction.’ This 
is, we think, the best principle—in- 
deed, the only one—to be followed 
in a system of primary education in 
Ireland. We have already given 
our reasons for this opinion. It is 
the only way to introduce a perma- 
nent harmony into a country where 
religious acrimony has been for 
centuries the bane of the people; for 
separation of creeds in the school- 
room could only tend to keep alive 
the recollection of past conflicts 
which it were better for all parties 
to have buried for ever out of sight. 
As far as the administration and 
management of the National schools 
are concerned, we cannot see what 
the Denominationalists want, unless 
it be absolute power. The system 
is administered by twenty Commis- 
sioners, one half of whom are Ro- 
man Catholics, and all of them 
gentlemen of high position and 
influence; the resident or man- 
aging Commissioner being also a 
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Roman Catholic, who has raised 
himself through the grades of the 
service to the honourable position 
which he now occupies. There is 
little fear of injustice to Catholics 
under a Board so constituted. The 
case of the Rev. Mr. O’ Keeffe, of 
Callan, is asignificant proof of how 
little the Roman Catholic party 
have to fear at the hands of the 
Board. It has been, and we believe 
is still practically, the rule of action 
with the Commissioners that a 
clergyman who is degraded by his 
ecclesiastical superiors is ipso facto 
disqualified for the management of 
a National school; and although, 
under the pressure of Parliamentary 
action, the Board have rescinded or 
modified this rule, we have no reason 
to think that its operation will be 
discontinued. In Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
case, although the Board’s inspector 
(a Roman Catholic, too, as we 
happen to know, of strong religious 
feelings) is said to have reported 
most favourably of that gentleman’s 
management of his schools, still a 
majority of the Commissioners de- 
cided against his restoration to his 
former position. We allude to these 
circumstances, not for the purpose 
of calling in question the action 
of the Commissioners in such cases, 
but to show how little the autho- 
rities of the Roman Catholic Church 
have to apprehend from the admi- 
nistration of such a body.2 We 
believe the great view which the 
Commissioners of Education have 
in all their acts is to improve the 
working of the primary schools 
throughout the country, which they 
could not do if involved in disputes 
with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The great majority of the Na- 
tional schools of Ireland are under 
clerical management. Whatever 
objections anybody may have to 


? Notwithstanding all this, the feeling of distrust is so strong that the Roman 
Catholic managers in a body refused to sign in 1872 a form of contract with their 
teachers, on the signing of which the results fees to the latter were dependent, 
because it constituted the Board a court of appeal in cases of wrongful dismissal. 
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this, it has been a necessity, for 
the schools have been in most 
cases erected by parochial subscrip- 
tions or otherwise secured by the 
parochial clergy, and in every such 
case the latter have been recognised 
as the managers. The rule of the 
Board is, that they recognise as 
manager the party who first applies 
to have the school placed in con- 
nection with them; and on the de- 
cease or removal of a parish priest 
his successor ipso facto becomes 
invested with the management of 
the schools which had been under 
the control of the former. Here 
certainly is security enough for the 
faith and morals of the children, 
and it is absurd to say that any- 
thing more is wanted. 

In a mixed system of education 
the matter of religious instruction 
is the questio vexata, and it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to satisfy all 
parties on the subject. The Com- 
missioners of National Education 
have from time to time altered or 
modified the rules in this respect, 
and even still they are unsatisfac- 
tory. We will here give the sub- 
stance of the fundamental regula- 
tions on the subject. We may first 
state that in the Model schools the 
rules regarding religious instruction 
are exactly the same as in other 
National schools, free access being 
afforded to the clergy of every 
church to attend for the religious 
teaching of the pupils belonging to 
that church during the time set 
apart for that purpose. 

In the regulations on this subject 
the Commissioners state : 

2. Religious instruction must be so 
arranged that each school shall be open to 
children of all communions; that due re- 
gard be had to parental right and authority ; 
that, accordingly, no child shall receive or 
be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove, 
and that the time for giving it be so fixed 
that no child shall be thereby, in effect, 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the 
other advantages which the school affords. 


8. In schools towards the building of 
which the State has contributed, and which 
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are VESTED in trustees for the purposes of 
national education, or which are vested 
in the Commissioners in their corporate 
capacity, such pastors or other persons 
as shall be approved of by the parents or 
guardians of the children respectively, 
shall have access to them in the schoolroom, 
for the purpose of giving them religious 
instruction there, at times convenient for 
that purpose, that is, at times so appointed 
as not to interfere unduly with the other 
arrangements of the school. 

g. In schools not vestep, and which 
receive no other aid than salary and books, 
it is for the patrons and managers to 
determine whether any, and, if any, what 
religious instruction shall be given in the 
schoolroom ; but, if they do not permit it to 
be given in the school-room, the children, 
whose parents or guardians so desire, must 
be allowed to absent themselves from the 
school, at reasonable times, for the purpose 
of receiving such instruction ELSEWHERE. 


These extracts embody the spirit 
of the National system in regard to 
religious teaching ; but as the rules 
on the subject were sometimes found 
to work unpleasantly, new modifica- 
tions were made a few years ago, 
and these are still in force. To show 
more clearly the existing regulations, 
we shall, before proceeding farther, 
quote them here. The first para- 
graph, we believe, was framed by 
Lord O’Hagan, and passed into law 
by the Board, but the proviso was 
soon after added. 


15. No pupil who is registered by its 
parents or guardians as a Protestant is to 
be permitted to remain in attendance 
during the time of religious instruction, in 
case the teacher giving such instruction is 
a Roman Catholic; and no pupil who is 
registered by its parents or guardians as a 
Roman Catholic is to be permitted to re- 
main in attendance during the time of 
religious instruction, in case the teacher 
giving such instruction is not a Roman 
Catholic. And, further, no pupil is to be 
permitted to remain in attendance during 
the time of any religious instruction to 
which its parents or guardians object. 

Provided, however, that in case any 
parent or guardian shall express his desire 
that his child should receive any particular 
religious instruction, and shall record such 
desire in a book to be provided in the 
school, when necessary for that purpose, 
this prohibition shall not apply to the time 
during which such religious instruction 
only is given. 
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On examination of these regula- 
tions, it will be seen that in every 
case parental authority is rigidly 
respected, and every danger to faith 
carefully guarded against. A merely 
superficial inspection of the rules is 
sufficient to reveal the anxiety with 
which the Commissioners have 
framed them ; and so strictly is the 
system worked in accordance with 
them that we believe a case seldom 
or never arises in which they are 
contravened. In localities where 
parochial Denominational schoolsare 
not convenient, and in numerous 
instances where it is otherwise, 
Protestant parents unhesitatingly 
send their children to National 
schools where the teachers are Ro- 
man Catholics and the managers 
Roman Catholic clergymen. It 


cannot be doubted that parents of 
the Protestant communion are just 
as jealous of their children’s faith 
as Catholics are, and it is no small 
proof of confidence in the system of 
primary education when they trust 


them to schools in this manner. 
There is only one feature in the 
rules which looks badly. Perhaps 
it seldom arises in practice that a 
parent will require his children to 
be instructed in religion by a teacher 
who belongs to a different creed ; 
but wherever the practice is adopted 
it can hardly produce any very de- 
sirable moral effect on either teacher 
or pupil, and it were better the ‘ pro- 
viso’ were struck out altogether, and 
the mode and practice of religious 
instruction carried out in accordance 
with the preceding paragraph. There 
is a sound tone of morality in the 
rule which forbids any child to be 
present at religious instruction given 
by a teacher of a different and per- 
haps hostile communion. Formerly, 
@ pupil on his first admission to a 
National school attended the reli- 
gious instruction irrespective of the 
teacher’s creed, and the duty of 
the latter simply consisted in for- 
warding a notification to the parent 
that the child so attended. Of 
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course, the teaching was in accord. 
ance with the tenets of the body of 
the children; and to remedy this 
anomalous state of things the Com- 
missioners framed the regulations 
which are at present in operation. 

We consider we have said enough 
to show how little reason those who 
lead or represent the Denomina- 
tional party have for their agitation. 
While so many safeguards are pro- 
vided for the faith of every child we 
would never assent to an alteration 
of the system. One is tempted to 
think that it must be an irrepres- 
sible spirit of agitation, or else a 
characteristic thirst for power, that 
animates the hierarchy in this mat- 
ter. If their demands were granted, 
it would result in immense injury to 
the country ; but we trust the day 
is far off when Parliament will be 
so blind to the real interests of the 
empire as to accede to what this 
party require. Education, according 
to religious denomination, would 
certainly be one of the firstfruits of 
the labours of an Irish Parliament, 
governed, as it would be, by eccle- 
siastical influence; and we think 
that every reasonable and thoughtful 
man must see plainly what evils 
would be perpetuated and increased 
by such a course of policy. 

It must now be stated that, while 
preserving its principles intact, as 
essential to the common weal, a 
great part of the machinery of the 
management and maintenance of 
the Irish National schools requires 
to be reconstructed. The in- 
adequate pay of the teachers is at 
present rather prominently before 
the public. The system was first 
established, and grants of public 
money originally made, on the 
understanding that local support 
was to be forthcoming for the same 
purpose. Local support there has 
been extremely little, and many a 
Rip Van Winkle in Ireland stared 
about him in astonishment at a re- 
cent decision in the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that the Commis- 
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sioners are simply subscribers to the 
support of the schools. The money 
paid by the Commissioners being 
almost the only payment the 
teachers receive, people grew to 
think that the onus of maintaining 
the National schools rested alto- 
gether on the Board, and that they 
themselves fulfilled their part by 
sending their children to the schools; 
and the result has been, and is, 
that the teachers are miserably paid. 
Parliament should have made its 
grants conditional on their being 
adequately supplemented from local 
resources. The Commissioners have 
actually a rule regarding the support 
they require for a school previous to 
granting their aid, but this rule is 
never acted on. Generally speaking, 
the Imperial grant is the sole main- 
tenance the National schools pos- 
sess, and this is egregiously wrong. 
As the success of any system of 
education must, after all, depend on 
its teachers, these ought, certainly 
to be placed in a position that will 
ensure their capability and dili- 
gence. <A teacher requires many 
qualifications to suit him to his 
office ; but beyond and above all, he 
must be decided on making teaching 
the profession of his life. It will 
not do to have his aspirations di- 
rected to other channels of prefer- 
ment. This should be understood 
once forall; theman’s whole energies 
and talents should be addressed to 
the labour before him, without a 
thought to bestow elsewhere. A 
discontented teacher cannot pos- 
sibly be a good or even a middling 
one. He is disgusted with his work, 
and his work soon reciprocates his 
feelings by growing tired of him. 
As far as lay in their power, the 
Commissioners have laboured to 
secure the services of good teachers; 
but they have been working against 
tide. It is not and ought not to be 
easy to procure the services of a 
good workman at a bad rate of 
wages. It is only owing to dearth 
of work the thing is at all possible; 
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and if the Commissioners have good 
teachers in their service it is because 
these men know not what else to 
turn to. The annual grant from 
Parliament is insufficient to enable 
them to offer suitable remuneration 
to good men, and in the absence of 
local aid they have nothing else to 
offer them. 

It cannot be denied that the pro- 
fessional character of the body 
of Irish National teachers, and 
the efficiency of the schools con- 
ducted by them, are much inferior 
to the average of Great Britain. 
Insufficient training, in most cases 
no training at all, is the main cause 
of this. Perhaps there is no office 
for which a more careful course of 
preparation is requisite than that 
of a teacher. The extent of his 
literary acquirements is but a small 
portion of the sum-total of his 
qualifications. To the possession of 
the necessary amount of informa- 
tion, he must add the power of 
communicating it, and this can only 
be acquired by much special train- 
ing. By far the greater number 
of the Irish teachers have never 
received any preliminary training 
for their office. A small proportion 
of them have undergone a course in 
the Normal establishment of the 
Commissioners; but whatever im- 
provement four and a half months’ 
drilling in Dublin may effect, the 
great majority are debarred from 
this by their clerical superiors. It 
is well known that the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy have interdicted 
all recourse to the training schools 
by teachers of their Church, and 
thus the latter are deprived—and 
really without the least cause— 
from partaking of the advantages 
afforded by the Normal School. 
This is another of the real and prac- 
tical evils arising from this sense- 
less agitation; a multitude of un- 
fortunate teachers must suffer from 
no fault of theirs or of the institu- 
tion, and the education of the 
country must suffer, too—being 
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thus obstructed and thwarted in a 
matter of vital interest to its suc- 
cess. There is no doubt the body 
of the teachers work hard, but they 
would realise greater results by 
much less work if they better knew 
how to perform it. We have no 
fault to find with the teachers, who 
do as much as they can; but we 
have every fault to find with a body 
of men so selfish and uncharitable 
in their ambition as to withhold, 
out of pure obstinacy, from the body 
of the Irish schoolmasters, the 
means of improving themselves in 
their business, and to deprive the 
country of most important advan- 
tages which stand ready provided 
for it. 

As we have already said, it is 
not the system of education itself 
which is at fault. Itisin the undue 
respect given to the local status of 
each school that the mishief chiefly 
lies. It is with the schools them- 


selves seriatim the reformation must 
commence; and until the National 
schools of Ireland are (speaking 


generally) locally handled in a way 
far different from the present, it 
would be idle to incur a penny ex- 
pense in providing additional means 
for the preparation of teachers, or 
to expect in any case the services 
of really good hands. 

We conceive these to be the 
principal questions demanding im- 
mediate consideration, viz.: (1) the 
local government of the school; (2) 
local subscriptions to their mainten- 
ance; (3) pupils’ attendance; and 
(4) the status and qualifications of 
the teachers. 

1. The great majority of the 
pupils attending the Irish National 
schools are Roman Catholics; the 
numbers (for 1873) being—Roman 
Catholics, 811,295; Presbyterians, 
114,821; Protestant Episcopalians, 
85,919; and other denominations, 
8,395. Of course, the majority of 
schools are managed by Catholic 
clergymen. We have already stated 
the practice in regard to their ap- 
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pointment, or rather recognition, 
and we believe it is the same with 
those clergymen of other persua- 
sions who are managers or patrons 
of National schools. To the ma- 
nagement of schools in Roman Ca- 
tholic localities, where the attend- 
ance is nearly or altogether of the 
same denomination, being vested in 
the clergyman, there is primé facie 
no serious objection; but when it 
is considered that the absolute sub- 
jection of the clergy to their eccle- 
siastical superiors is liable to hamper 
the freedom of their choice in ap- 
pointing teachers, or otherwise re- 
strict and control them, a grave 
question arises as to the propriety 
of leaving the government of public 
schools entirely in their hands. We 
imply no offence to the clerical 
body in Ireland, many of whom are 
undoubtedly gentlemen of refine- 
ment and liberality; but, on the 
principle which has been laid down, 
and taking into consideration the 
evils arising from the existing mode 
of management, we do object to 
their possessing the exclusive con- 
trol of the schools. 

No doubt any attempt to circum- 
scribe the social or political power 
of the national clergy would be the 
occasion of a brisk outcry. The 
great misfortune of Ireland is the 
chronic predominance of sentiment 
over sense, whereby talents and 
energies are in every generation 
spilt away uselessly which, if direct- 
ed to the solid amelioration of the 
people’s condition, would soon leave 
Treland without much to complainof. 
The standing indictment against 
Parliament, that it is indifferent to 
Irish questions, is but an outgrowth 
of the same national disease: Parlia- 
ment has shown itself willing to de- 
vote its labour session after session 
to the affairs of Ireland, and it can- 
not always be expected to shelve 
the interests of Great Britain to 
indulge the prolific eccentricities of 
Hibernian sentiment. What that 
country needs most is a tincture of 
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Teutonic sense—a benefit which 
there is only one way of conferring 
on it, and this is by the nfaintenance 
of proper machinery for educating 
the people to a true appreciation of 
their real interests. 

To commence, then, with the re- 
arrangement of local control on an 
efficient basis, the system of indivi- 
dual clerical management must be at 
once abolished. This will remove the 
great evil'already pointed out, be- 
sidesanother evil not less deleterious 
in its practical effects. The latter 
we shall point out hereafter. For 
the present managerial institution 
must be substituted another, which 
should assume a corporate form. 
That is to say, local School Boards 
should be established, either by 
election or otherwise, in whom the 
entire management of the school 
should be vested ; and, to avoid the 
idea of total secularisation in the 
matter, the parochial clergy, of 
whatever persuasion, ought to be 
ex-officio members of that body. 
This is, generally, what we would 
suggest as the best remedy for the 
existing state of things, and a plan 
which we are sure would prove 
satisfactory to the country at large. 

2. It has already been stated that 
the poverty of the teacher is due in 
great measure to the absence of 
local support, and to the same cause 
is to be attributed the general 
apathy of the people in regard to the 
welfare of the schools. The sub- 
scription of Parliament constitutes 
something about go per cent. of the 
teacher's income in Ireland, while 
in Great Britain it amounts to, we 
believe, between 30 and 4o per cent. 
Such a state of things is notoriously 
unjust, and the figures pretty well 
represent (inversely) the merits of 
the schools in each country. Why 
should not Ireland be made to pay 
for its schools in the same way as 
England? If this were so, the 
schools themselves would occupy a 
higher place in the popular estima- 
tion, and deservedly. The system 
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of school pence, which at present 
exhausts local subscriptions, is only 
a nominal step in the direction to 
which we are inviting attention. 
The local gentry and landed pro- 
prietors, with just a few honourable 
exceptions, are totally indifferent to 
the educational interests of the peo- 
ple amongst whom they live—a fact 
that is much to the discredit of 
many of them. 

The local School Boards should 
have power, like the Poor Law 
guardians, to impose upon the 
locality such a rate as will be 
adequate to the maintenance of the 
schools; a sufficient proportion of 
this impost to be allocated for the 
purpose of repairs, &c., on the 
schoolroom or such other incidental 
expenses, and the residue to be set 
apart for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the income of the teacher. It 
would be very lightly felt, and 
would impart an importance to the 
school in the popular estimation 
which it sadly wants at present. 
Until the country itself takes an 
interest in supporting popular educa- 
tion, it will never be successful ; and 
there is not the least use in expect- 
ing the people ever to be interested 
in anything of the kind which does 
not come home to their pockets. 

3. Another and most important 
result of the evil we have just been 
speaking of is the irregularity with 
which the schools are attended. 
Out of a million pupils on the rolls 
in all the National schools of Ireland 
it appears the average attendance 
is only 373,371, or little more than 
one-third of the totalnumber. This 
is a bad state of things; and the 
excessive irregularity of the attend- 
ance can only be remedied by power 
of compulsion in the hands of the 
local authority. When parents are 
negligent or indifferent regarding 
the education of their children, it 
is right that the State should step 
in, as in England, in loco parentis, 
and compel the attendance of 
children at school. The indif- 
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ference of numbers of parents in this 
respect is lamentable and in fact 
dangerous, and it is only the terrors 
of a penalty that will induce them 
to discharge the duty towards their 
offspring which God and man impose 
upon them. 

4. The remaining point is the 
status and qualifications of the 
teachers. Both are lower than any- 
one having the slightest interest in 
the popular education of Ireland 
could be satisfied to witness. In- 
jurious to themselvesand their office, 
these drawbacks are much to be 
regretted; and it is only by the 
adoption of some such system of 
local management and support that 
they can be mended. Indifference, 
approaching to contempt, is easily 
transferred from the man to the 
situation he fills. 

In the first place, the teacher at 
present holds his office by a tenure 
too precarious to make it valuable 
to him. Until 1873 he had been 
absolutely dependent on the ma- 
nager, and could be dismissed per- 


emptorily at any moment by the 
latter—a situation of things which 
the earnest agitation of the teachers 
recently has shown to be extensively 


distressing. ‘To remedy this to 
some extent, the payment of results 
in last year was made to depend on 
a form of agreement to be signed 
between managers and teachers, 
which, in cases where a teacher 
might be wrongfully dismissed, con- 
stituted the Commissioners a court 
of appeal. This the managers re- 
fused to sign, and at the eleventh 
hour another form of contract was 
presented to them with more suc- 
cess. This leaves the teacher liable 
to dismissal at three months’ notice. 
Now, there is a manifest injustice 
in the case of a hard-working man, 
with perhaps, a large family de- 
pending on him, being liable to be 
thus thrown out of his place by an 
individual who never pays him any- 
thing. Besides this, in hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of cases, the 
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teacher, apart from discharging his 
dutiesin the school, must teach in the 
place of worship on Sundays and 
holydays, and perform the various 
duties of a parish clerk—all as a 
matter of course, and without re- 
compense, Such hardships of mind 
and body incapacitate the man for 
his proper work, and disgust him 
with his situation. 

If School Boards were instituted, 
all this could be easily remedied. 
These bodies should have the power 
of appointing the teachers, but not 
the power of dismissing them— 
which ought to be reserved to the 
Commissioners of Education on suf- 
ficient cause being shown. If the 
teachers were wedded to their pro- 
fession by adequate encouragement 
to remain in it, itis probable few 
cases would arise to necessitate dis- 
missal., 

However, it will be vain to ex- 
pect respectable results from the 
Trish National schools till more 
highly-trained teachers are in charge 
of them. No doubt, in the main, 
the teachers are zealous and intel- 
ligent, but itis quite impossible to 
expect that they can be equal to 
instructors of youth who are well 
trained to their business. There is 
a Normal training establishment in 
Dublin, as has been said, where 
teachers receive about four and a 
half months’ instruction, but at best 
so limited a time is totally inadequate 
to the necessities of the case; and 
the clerical managers are forbidden 
by their superiors to allow anyone 
trained there to hold charge of a 
school under them. It is puzzling 
to know what objection the bishops 
have to the Dublin school; pro- 
bably, if the question were pressed, 
they have no presentable objec- 
tion at all; but the consequence 
is the same—the educational pro- 
gress of the people is obstructed, and 
the interests of the teachers are de- 
pressed, and all because the absolute 
control of the public schools is not 
handed over to the Roman Catholic 
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hierarchy. Besides the Normal in- 
stitution, there are twenty-six dis- 
trict Model schools in operation. 
Except that these schools are under 
the control of the Commissioners, 
they are practically the same in 
every respect as the ordinary Na- 
tional schools—subject to the same 
rules, and restricted alike in the 
matters of religious instruction. 
Every clergyman has free access to 
these schools, to superintend the 
religious education of children of 
his persuasion during the time for 
that purpose. In these establish- 
ments there is provision made for 
the training of youths for the busi- 
ness of teaching; the course extends, 
perhaps, over a couple of years, 
and the pupil-teachers are main- 
tained in them at the expense of 
the Commissioners. Besides their 
training they receive the valuable 
advantages of a sound education, 
and perhaps the most intelligent 
and successful teachers in Ireland 
have come out of these provincial 
Modei schools. But they are wnder 
the same ecclesiastical interdict as 
the one in Dublin, and thus every 
avenue to a thorough knowledge of 
their business is closed against the 
majority of Irish teachers by those 
who, if they had the interests of 
their country truly at heart, would be 
the first to promote every means for 
securing the services of skilled in- 
structors for the people. 

He who seeks for the expression 
of the wants and wishes of the Irish 
people from the popular press or 
platform wiil be gravely mistaken. 
There is no public opinion in Ire- 
land, and can possibly be none till 
the people are taught to think for 
themselves, instead of following 
those ‘leaders’ who are always so 
ready to refresh them by the dis- 
covery of a new grievance. The 
demagogues tell them they are 
slaves—an exhilarating reflection 
for any spirited people—and so they 
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are slaves; but they are the slaves 
of those unprincipled and unscru- 
pulous men who tell them so. There 
are few countries in the world pos- 
sessing the elements of prosperity 
in a greater degree than Ireland; 
but its people neglect their true 
interests while they listen with 
abused ears to the declamations of 
their real tyrants. 

The system of education which 
the Irish people possess is a popular 
and a good one. It only requires a 
few improvements to make it as 
good as such a thing can be. But, 
above all, the principle which ani- 
mates it must be preserved; no 
matter for the outcry of a section of 
the press or of any clique of public 
speakers. We repeat, there is no 
settled public opinion in thecountry; 
what is represented as such is simply 
the agitation of a restless body of 
selfish men, who exist solely through 
the passive indifference of the 
people. On this question of De- 
nominational education there is no 
feeling among the general popula- 
tion, who scarcely know what the 
thing means, and hardly care to 
know. The movement is altogether 
supported by ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, and by the class of politicians 
whose public prosperity is dependent 
on that influence. The chief in- 
gredient in Irish politics is insin- 
cerity. Temporising and accommo- 
dating themselves to every new 
change in the programme of the 
predominant party, those who pro- 
fess to be leaders of public opinion 
in the country are only themselves 
the obsequious slaves of every nod 
from the body on whose favour their 
political existence depends. If Par- 
liament does its duty to Ireland and 
the empire, it must do it fearlessly, 
by adhering to the common-sense 
view of Ireland’s wants, and dis- 
regarding the vapouring of selfish, 
ambitious, and venal agitators, 
whether laic or clerical. 
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THE ETHICS OF 


HE persistent neglect with which 
Christian writers have treated 
the literature that is contemporary 
with the Gospels is not creditable 
either to the learning, or to the 
love of truth, of the present day. 
The narratives of the Evangelists 
are full of references to the faith, 
the opinions, and the practices of 
their fellow-countrymen. Expres- 
sions which were familiarly used by 
them are now confessedly so unin- 
telligible, that a recent writer has 
proposed to remove one very definite 
mark of date! from the canonical 
text. We have spared no pains to 
reconstruct, not from imagination, 
but from exhaustive research, the 
Athens of the time of Pericles, in 
order to clear up the most perplexed 
phrases of the Greek dramatic 
writers; but we have never yet 
applied the same method to gain a 
truthful view of the Jerusalem of 
the time of Tiberius, in order fully 
to understand the words of Jesus 
Christ. 

The question is not one of apo- 
cryphal Gospels, or of books written, 
like the Toldoth Jesu, in direct de- 
preciation of Christianity. We con- 
fine our remarks, at present, to the 
ethical teaching of Christ, as very 
fully detailed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other well-known pas- 
sages of the first Gospel. ‘The 
precepts and counsels therein con- 
tained refer directly to the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish Law, as well 
written as oral. The narrative 
which contains them, together with 
those attributed to Mark and to 
Luke, forms but a very small por- 
tion of the doctrinal literature of 
the period. Many points, on which 
the very gist of the teaching de- 
pends, are but slightly referred to 
by the Evangelists (as being per- 
fectly familiar to those whom they 
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addressed); while they are fully 
and minutely discussed in the 
Mishna. The mischnaioth, or dis- 
tinct sententie, composing this 
ancient code of jurisprudence, are 
so referred to a known succession 
of famous teachers, as to be as 
distinct in date as they are precise 
and exbaustive in system. With- 
out knowledge of their contents, 
the Pentateuch is not intelligible, 
as a rule either of morals or of 
ritual. Still less is it possible to 
understand the meaning which the 
language of the Evangelists must 
have conveyed to their contempo- 
raries, in the absence of this neces- 
sary study. 

The reason why that mode of 
procedure which is now universally 
admitted to be the only means of 
arriving at truth has never yet 
been adequately attempted with 
regard to the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament, is to be 
found in the blind intolerance which 
may be said to distinguish formal 
from true religion. In their mu- 
tual hatred, the Christian and the 
Jew have reinforced their respec- 
tive contempt for the arguments 
of their opponents, by steadily ig- 
noring any facts but those which 
seemed favourable to their own. 
Each has found, in his study of 
history, only so much as might be 
adduced in support of his own view. 
That species of patient investigation, 
by means of which unstable opinion 
is displaced by positive acquaintance 
with truth, has thus been rendered 
impossible. Each disputant has 
had fair reason, from the evident 
ignorance shown by his adversary 
of facts known to himself, for 
undervaluing the knowledge which 
that opponent actually possessed. 
Mutual abuse might be pardoned ; 
but mutual ignorance is invincible. 


I, which was the first Sabbath of Nisan. 
346 
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It thus comes to pass that the 
Christian theologians of the nine- 
teenth century know so much less 
of the Jerusalem of the time of 
Herod than they do of the Athens 
of the time of Pericles. Forming 
their opinions from a selection made 
from the existing evidence, they 
hold them with a tenacity which is 
a usual accompaniment of partial 
knowledge. In condemning the 
Jew as an obstinate misbeliever, 
they have never yet investigated, 
as seeking for truth rather than for 
victory, the actual relation that 
exists between the ethical doctrine 
of the Sermon on the Mount, that 
of the contemporary schools of 
Hillel and of Shamai, and that of 
the great giver of the ancient Law, 
the venerated Moses, 

In approaching a question of such 
magnitude, it will only now be pos- 
sible to indicate some of the most sa- 
lient points. These, however,should 
be examined with precision. It will 
be obviously proper te consider 
each record apart, and not to attri- 
bute to the plain language of any 
chronicler a non-natural meaning, 
in order to bring it into harmony 
with views we derive from, or at- 
tribute to, other writers. Looking, 
then, at the first Gospel, the first 
question that arises is, What was 
the actual doctrine of Jesus Christ 
as to the authority of the Law of 
Moses ? 

A primary and central element of 
the Jewish Faith is the belief in 
the absolute immutability of the 
Divine Law, as given by Moses. 
This article of religion is based, as 
is the belief in the unity of the 
Divine Being, and in the revelation 
of His Will, on the express words 
of the Pentateuch. It pervades the 
entire body of Jewish literature ; 
and has been expressed by the 
Prophet Isaiah in words more than 
once cited in the New Testament: 
‘The heavens shall be rolled toge- 
ther as a scroll . . no one of 
these shall fail.’ ‘Till heaven and 
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earth shall pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law.’ All the controversies raised 
among the doctors of the law ac- 
cepted this primary doctrine; and 
it was carefully explained, that it 
was not the Law itself, but only its 
explanation, that admitted of ques- 
tion ; and even the fullest and most 
consistent explanation might be 
questioned. By the time of Christ, 
the chief divisions amongst the 
teachers of the Law—distinguish- 
ing the exegetical doctrine from 
the association of the various sects 
—had become reduced to that be- 
tween the disciples of the two great 
schools of Hillel and Shamai. The 
constant opposition of these two 
schools, on the most minute points 
of detail, is such as proves hard of 
comprehension to the mind of any 
Western people. But the two gene- 
ral ideas of either, on the one hand, 
‘aggravating,’ as it was called, 
that is to say, fulfilling, or enhanc- 
ing the severity of the Law; or, 
on the other hand, ‘ loosening,’ 
or lightening its pressure; are 
apparent throughout the endless 
controversy. On this point Jesus 
Christ spoke without hesitation. 
Not only did He use the most com- 
prehensive and emphatic phrases 
regarding the obligation of the Law, 
but He taught, in express terms, 
that He did not come to alleviate, 
but to enhance the duty of its ob- 
servance. ‘I am not come to loosen, 
but to complete.’ To break, and 
to teach men to break, one of the 
least of the precepts of the Law, was 
to be the characteristic of the least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
slightest observances, even the pay- 
ment of tithe on such minute gar- 
den herbs as those which are trans- 
lated mint, anise, and cummin, were 
by no means to be neglected ; be- 
cause they came within the express 
specification of the oral law, that 
whatever grew within a garden, was 
cultivated, and was eaten, was 
titheable. But judgment, mercy 
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and faith, the three religious vir- 
tues, were declared at the same 
time to be the very essence of the 
Law. 

Connected with this unswerving 
reverence for the Law of Moses, 
oral as well as written, we find the 
express injunction to respect the 
legislative authority of the nation, 
the great Sanhedrin, that ‘sat in 
Moses’ seat.’ 

It will be found by the student 
who takes the pains of referring 
each distinct ethical precept con- 
tained, either in the Sermon on 
the Mount or the other ethical por- 
tions of the first Gospel, to its 
corresponding place in the Mishna, 
that in no single instance does the 
Evangelist represent Jesus as im- 
pugning or questioning any Halacha, 
or Synhedral decision, which had 
been given by His time. The points 
on which He denounced, now the 
hypocritical practice, now the actual 
dogma, of the Pharisees or of the 
Sadducees, are precisely those which 
were in dispute at the period, and 
which were not authoritatively de- 
termined until a later date. But 
He insisted that that observance of 
the Law, which was to qualify the 
righteous man for entrance into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, was to be 
accurate, minute, and absolute. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
like that of all great prophets and 
teachers of the Semitic race, is 
characterised by a constant refer- 
ence to those who had gone before 
Him, to the prophets of His people, 
and, above all, to the Divine Law. 
It is generally due to want of re- 
search, or of familiarity with the 
Bible, rather than to any other 
cause, that we fail to trace the 
direct filiation of the language re- 
corded by the Synoptic Evangelists 
with that employed by Moses and 
the prophets. In the summary of 


the Divine Law, as comprised in 
the two branches of the fear of 
God and the love of man, the light 
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which emanates from the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, is that which regards 
the extension of the brotherhood of 
race to the general area of humanity. 
The same idea is present in the re- 
ference to the weightier matters of 
the Law that may be found in the 
earlier prophets. The ‘ instruction 
of Wisdom,’ in the first of the three 
books of Solomon, is said to be jus- 
tice, and judgment, and equity. ‘ Let 
not mercy and truth forsake thee.’ 
‘Mercy and truth preserve the 
king; and his throne is upholden 
by mercy.’ When asked which was 
the great commandment of the Law, 
Christ replied by citing the words 
of the Shema, or morning prayer, 
which are placed at the commence- 
ment of the Mishna, and form the 
argument of its first treatise. No 
reply would be in more exact ac- 
cordance with Jewish orthodoxy. 
The citation of the two hundredth 
positive precept, as the compendium 
of human duty, or rather of duty 
towards mankind, is equally in har- 
mony with the teaching of the 
most famous doctors of the time. 
When a Gentile asked the elder 
Hillel, as we learn in the note by 
Maimonides on the first Mischna of 
the treatise de Angulo (the second 
part of the Talmud), ‘Teach me a 
compendium of your law,’ he re- 
plied, it is this, ‘Do no ill to your 
neighbour.’ These words are quoted 
verbatim by the disciple of Rabbi 
Gamaliel, the son of Hillel: ‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ 

In so far, then, as we accept with 
honesty that record of the teaching 
of Christ which is most distinct and 
detailed, we must admit that the 
very basis of His ethical doctrine 
is the declaration of the authority 
and immutability of the Divine Law 
as given by Moses. This is a ques- 
tion of aye or no, on which no mid- 
dle course was possible to a Jewish 
teacher. The language of the Penta- 
teuch is as precise as is competent 
342 
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to humanspeech to be. Two negative 
precepts are enunciated as included 
in the words (Deut. xii. 32), ‘ What 
thing soever I command you, observe 
to do it: thou shalt not add thereto, 
nor diminish from it.’ This primary 
element of both religion and morality 
—for with the Jew they were the 
same—was not only accepted by 
Jesus, but reiterated by Him in the 
most positive terms. It is neither 
a true nor an honest account of 
His ethical teaching, that leaves in 
obscurity its first elements, the 
unity of God and the immutability 
of His revealed Jaw. What any 
other teachers or other books may 
add or diminish, this is the plain out- 
come of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

So far, then, as the discourses 
recorded in the first Gospel bear 
witness, the proper mode of regard- 
ing the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ is, that it was not against, 
but within the Law of Moses. The 
main distinctions between His doc- 
trines and those of the Mishnic doc- 


tors weretwo. First, Christappealed 
to the spirit rather than to the 
letter of the Law. But, in so doing, 
He was careful to cite the very words 
either of Moses himself, or of the 
authoritative prophetic books of 


Scripture. Secondly, He gave a 
broader and wider significance to 
all the merciful and tender provi- 
sions of the Lawthan did the teachers 
of his time. It is to be remarked, 
however, that this extension of the 
brotherhood of humanity to include 
even the Samaritans (who, as least 
easily distinguishable from the Jews 
by the outer world, were most cor- 
dial in their mutual hatred) is far 
more clearly brought out by the 
third than by the first Evangelist. 
It is St. Luke who gives the very 
magna charta of this doctrine, the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. In 
St. Matthew we find a prohibition 
to the apostles to enter any Samari- 
tan city. The difference may pos- 
sibly be one of time alone; but it 
is not one to be disregarded. But 
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in neither Gospel do we find any 
distinct inclusion of the Goim, or 
heathen, in the promise of the world 
to come. 

It must further be remembered 
that the word enemy, used by St. 
Matthew, had a distinct legal mean- 
ing to the Jew. We are accus- 
tomed to use it as a general term, 
including foes to our nation or 
our religion, as well as personal 
unfriends. But the oral Law defined 
the meaning of the word, and did 
so in the necessary interests of 
justice. The testimony of an enemy 
was only of doubtful weight, or was 
altogether to be rejected by the 
judges. It was therefore necessary 
to define what an enemy was. He 
was one with whom a person had 
not spoken for three consecutive 
days, on the ground of personal 
hatred. Thus the four descriptions 
of enemies, cited in the Sermon 
on the Mount, all come under the 
general injunction of the Law as to 
bearing no grudge against a brother. 

Great weight, however, has been 
attached to the antitheses of this 
chapter. The expression translated 
‘by them of old time’ is one of the 
formule bywhich the Jewish doctors 
were accustomed to cite the Penta- 
teuch itself. With the one exception 
of the phrase ‘ Whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment,’ 
all the precepts thus cited by the 
Evangelist are to be found in the Pen- 
tateuch; until we come to the phrase 
‘Thou shalt hate thine enemy,’ which 
requires a special examination. It 
has been argued from this chapter 
that the expression ‘ But I say unto 
you’ implies the assertion by the 
teacher of his own authority, as su- 
perior to, and even subversive of, 
that of Moses himself. 

Such an interpretation, however, 
is impossible to anyone who is 
acquainted either with the care 
devoted by the pious Jews to what 
was called the fencing of the Law, 
or with the genius and temper of 
any Semitic race. Reverence for 
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the Divine Law, as given by Moses, 
was the life-blood of Judaism. It 
was based on the most positive 
injunctions of the Law itself. While 
teaching that, from time to time, 
indications of the Divine Will might 
be expected to be given by prophets, 
and thus that the Word of God was 
not to be silent after his own depar- 
ture, Moses gave the most special 
injunctions, that no miracle, no ac- 
complishment of prediction, no war- 
rant or excuse of any nature what- 
ever, should be held to justify any 
permanent modification of the Law. 
It is with reference to idolatry that 
the language of the Pentateuch is 
most precise in this respect; but 
the detailed jurisprudence of the 
oral Law brings any attempt to im- 
pugn the constitutions of Mount 
Sinai under the same sanction. 
The case of a false prophet was one 
of those expressly reserved for the 
supreme tribunal of the Sanhedrin. 
And the proof of any man having 
given counsel to depart from any 
precept of the law, unless it were 


in the case of a temporary suspen- 
sion for definite purposes, and au- 
thenticated by certain proofs, en- 


tailed upon him the doom of 
lapidation. No discretion was al- 
lowed in this matter to the judges. 
It is therefore certain, whether we 
regard the plain language of the 
Bible, or the outcome of the entire 
Hebrew literature, that no prophet 
or teacher venturing to oppose his 
own authority to that of Moses could 
have escaped the sharp and rapid 
action prescribed by the laws of the 
nation in such a case. 

Even apart from the legal or ju- 
dicial aspect of the case, it is not 
conceivable that a teacher who ad- 
mitted, in such precise and unquali- 
fied terms, the obligation to obey 
the great national tribunal, those 
who ‘ sit in Moses’ seat,’ should, on 
other occasions, question the very 
fountain of that authority. It arises 
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solely from our unacquaintance with 
the habits of thought and language 
of the day that an opinion so erro- 
neous should ever have been seri- 
ously entertained. 

The true explanation of the 
antithetical phraseology here em- 
ployed, in a manner much in favour 
with the Mishnic doctors, is that 
which applies to all similar modes 
of teaching. The key is to: be found 
in the Mishnic phrase, ‘ the fence of 
the Law.’ ‘ The prophets and teach- 
ers of each generation,’ to quote the 
words of one of the foremost Oriental 
scholars of the present century, the 
Abbé Chiarini,? ‘endeavoured to 
make a fence for the Mosaic Law, 
by forbidding things licit, in order 
to inspire greater horror for those 
which were illicit.’ In other words, 
they framed new sanctions, or pre- 
scriptions, which, as intended to 
prevent the possibility of inad- 
vertent breach of positive precepts, 
have been called the fences of the 
Law. This is the Jewish method 
of regarding those supplementary 
injunctions which are not found in 
the Pentateuch, but which, from 
time to time, were added, under 
the sanction of the Senate, in order 
to strengthen the force of that rule 
of life. 

To our Western modes of thought, 
it is more convenient to explain 
the distinction as being similar to 
that which exists between a com- 
mand and acounsel. The first is 
an imperative rule. The second is 
a wise suggestion, tending to pre- 
vent the infringement of that rule. 
Thus the command to do no mur- 
der is an integral portion of the 
Law. The counsel to check un- 
necessary anger is a wise advice; 
which, if followed, will obviate the 
danger of being hurried, by passion, 
into the commission of the crime. 

These wise and salutary counsels, 
however, must be regarded chiefly 
with reference to their professed 
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object, that of ensuring a perfect 
obedience to a definite code of law. 
If isolated from the conditions 
under which they were given, it 
may be that their force will fail, 
together with their fitness. Thus 
the counsel to agree quickly with 
the adversary, was most salutary 
under the laws regulating conten- 
tions. For when the case was once 
brought before the tribunal, com- 
promise would become impossible. 
The judges were bound to exact 
the full legal penalty. Again, with 
regard to the question of divorce, 
we must bear in mind that among 
the Jews at the time of Christ, 
celibacy was regarded as a positive 
breach of the Divine Law, except in 
the sole case of physical incapacity 
for marriage. Even in the case of the 
holiest prophet, who might desire 
to dedicate himself undisturbedly to 
Divine meditation, it was deduced 
from the example of Moses, that it 
was not lawful for him to live 
alone, until his wife had borne him 
at least two children. The number 
of wives which was contemplated 
as probable, by the provisions of 
the laws of dower, was four; as 
under the Mohammedan law at 
the present day. The dismissal of 
one of these for the slightest ca- 
price (which the school of Shamai 
upheld to be at the discretion of 
the husband) was an offence against 
justice, no less than against mercy. 

To draw an inference of what is 
or is not advisable, under such a 
totally different state of law and 
of opinion as that which prevails 
amongst ourselves, from a counsel 
or a command given under the 
Jewish laws of marriage, is to 
attribute to language a sense which 
it was never intentled to convey. 
It is to adhere to the letter of a 
phrase, when the spirit has entirely 
evaporated. 

We referred to the citation, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, of cer- 
tain Rabbinical doctrines under the 


* De Synedriis, x. 1, 2, 3. 
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same formula that is confined, in 
the Mishna, to the quotation of the 
Bible. In the treatise Sanhedrin, 
the most important judiciary section 
of the Mishna, occurs the remark- 
able expression, ‘It is more grave 
(to disregard) the words of the 
Scribes than the words of the Law.’ 
We have not space to enter into 
the explanation of the technical 
origin and force of this expres- 
sion, which refers, not to the ab- 
stract breach of the Law, but to 
the special procedure proper in the 
case of a ‘refractory elder,’ or, in 
other words, a teacher of new doc- 
trine. Three courts, of ascending 
dignity, took cognisance of the 
case of any teacher who disobeyed 
the edict of the Senate. The pri- 
mary Jaw on the case was taken 
from the Pentateuch (Deut. xvii. 
8,13). If a teacher said, ‘I infer 
such a meaning from the sacred 
text, my companions such another,’ 
the case was brought before the 
court of first instance, which sat at 
the gate of the mountain of the 
Temple. If the statement were 
then held to be accordant with tra- 
dition, it was confirmed by this 
court. If otherwise, the case was 
referred to the second court, which 
sat at the gate of the Court of 
Israel. If it proved too grave to 
be here decided, it was referred to 
the Senate, or supreme court, which 
sat in the conclave of hewn stone, 
within the peristyle of the Court of 
Israel. If then it beeame known that 
the teacher opposed his own opinion 
to that of the Senate, he was to be 
put to death by strangulation; ‘and 
all the people shall hear, and fear, 
and do no more presumptuously.” 
The existence of this ancient and 
comprehensive law is at once ad- 
mitted and illustrated by the ex- 
hortation of Jesus to obey the 
Synhedral decisions, both in assent 
and in act: ‘ All, therefore, what- 
soever they bid you observe, ob- 
serve and do.’4 
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We are thus led, first by the 
fact that no sentence is ascribed to 
Christ by either of the Synoptic 
Evangelists, that is discordant with 
any Synhedral decision of date earlier 
than His time ; and then by the dis- 
tinct assertion of the right of the 
Sanhedrin to legislate for the people, 
to the conviction of the extreme un- 
truth of representing His teaching 
as openly opposed to any portion of 
the Law of Moses. But there is a 
passage in the Gospelof St. Matthew, 
the literary significance of which 
has been, so far as we are aware, 
entirely overlooked, in which the 
Mishna is directly cited. 

It is well known that Rabbi Judah 
the Saint, who arranged the sixty- 
eight treatises of the Mishna in their 
present form, died about a.p. 189. 
What we may call the publication 
of the work, at all events its definite 
completion as an accessible record, 
is attributed to the need of placing 
the tradition beyond risk of loss, 
after the failure of the second re- 
volt of the Jews. Long before that 
time, however, it is the opinion of 
the Jewish doctors, the distinct 
Mischnaioth, or paragraphs of the 
Oral Law, existed in a written 
form; each great Rabbi having 
written down the language from the 
lips of his own teacher, in order 
to transmit it, in its integrity, to 
those who came after him. This 
view of the case is fully supported 
by the passage of the Gospel to 
which we refer.5 Christ is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘ Have ye not read 
in the Law how that on the Sab- 
bath day the priests in the Temple 
profane the Sabbath, and are blame- 
less?’ No expression of the kind 
is to be found in the Written Law. 
But the treatise Sabbath of the 
Mishna is devoted to the discussion 
of the subject. In the Book of Num- 
bers the additional offering of the 
Sabbath is mentioned. But it is 
from the Oral Law alone that it is 
possible to form any just idea of 
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what was, and what was not, lawful 
on the Sabbath. Thus if one of the 
reptiles mentioned in the Law as 
unclean, was found within the en- 
closures of the Temple on the Sab- 
bath, it was unlawful to cast it 
forth. That would have been a 
breach of the prohibition of carry- 
ing from one demesne to another on 
that day. It was provided that the 
animal should be covered over, 
where it was found, with a large 
vessel called the Pesactar, and re- 
moved only after sunset. 

In the Mishna this question of 
the supersession of the Sabbath is 
treated with the requisite fulness 
and clearness. Public sacrifices, of 
which the time was defined by the 
Law,were masters of, or superseded, 
the Sabbath. Private sacrifices, or 
those of which the time was not 
fixed, did not. Circumcision super- 
seded the Sabbath if the boy had 
been born before sunset on the sixth 
day of the week, but not if he had 
been born in the night. Again, in 
order to give notice of the com- 
mencement of the months Nisan 
and Tisri, it was allowable for the 
messengers to profane the Sabbath 
by travelling. On the four other 
occasions on which messengers were 
sent to announce the commence- 
ment of the month it was not law- 
ful so to do. Thus the reference 
to reading in the Law as to the 
blameless profanation of the Sab- 
bath, is a formal recognition of the 
authority of the Mishna, and an 
evidence of its existence, in writ- 
ing, at the time of Christ. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
considerations, that it is a plain con- 
tradiction of the truth to represent 
that the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the other portions of the ethical 
teaching of Christ contained in the 
first Gospel, were intended in any 
way to invalidate the force and 
venerable authority of the Law of 
Moses. The speaker spoke, and the 
hearers listened, in full acceptance 


5 Matt. xii. 5. 








of the first threo articles of the 
Jewish creed. We are not left to 
inference alone, conclusive as that 
argument is. The great doctrines 
of the unity of God, of His utterance 
of the Law by Moses, and of the im- 
mutability of that Law, are stated 
by Jesus Himself as distinctly, as 
they are, on the one hand, in the 
Pentatench, and, on the other hand, 
in the Symbol of Maimonides. Nay, 
further, as between the tendency of 
the school of Hillel, which was in 
most cases to loosen or alleviate the 
Law, and that of the school of 
Shamai, to fill up, or aggravate the 
incidence of its precepts, the distinct 
statement of Christ is, that He is in 
favour of the latter: ‘I am not 
come to loosen, but to fill up. In 
those cases where the Law, either 
Written or Oral, is cited, with an 
antithetical ‘But I say unto you,’ 
the iesult of the counsel given is, 
in each case, the fencing of the Law; 
or the rendering its wilful breach 
impossible. The man who represses 
causeless anger is in no danger of 
committing murder. The man who 
restrains his glances, according to 
the very minute provisions of the 
Mishna, is in no danger of that 
breach of the seventh commandment 
which, under the facile provisions 
of the law of divorce, must have 
been a wanton offence. The man 
who avoided rash vows, was in no 
danger of coming under the con- 
demnation so minutely discussed by 
the Jewish casuists. The man who 
resisted not violence, and who was 
ready to serve even one who hated 
him, attained a perfection which 
was held to be fully within the 
reach of the diligent observer of the 
Law. 

It may be the case that such an 
interpretation of the language found 
in the pages of the Gospel is not in 
accordance with our conventional 
acceptance of its import. But the 
question is, can we, when we know 
what was the faith and practice of 
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the time, honestly attribute to the 
words of the Great Teacher a mean- 
ing which could never have for a 
moment occurred to one of His 
hearers? Is it intelligent, is it 
honest, to reflect upon the plain 
teaching of obedience to the Divine 
Law, the coloured light of the Greek 
scholastic subtlety, or the Roman 
systematised orthodoxy? Is any 
man authorised to say that, in 
enjoining his hearers to fulfil the 
Law, even to the payment of tithe 
upon the meanest garden vegetable, 
Christ really meant that they were 
to disregard it? No attack on the 
dignity and grandeur of the cha- 
racter of Jesus of Nazareth can be 
more dishonouring than to attribute 
to Him so self-contradictory a line 
of conduct. 

The truth is, that we have much 
to reconsider as to our conventional 
views of the meaning of the New 
Testament writers. We read their 
language from the standpoint of 
Western civilisation and of Latin 
Christianity, instead of endeavour- 
ing to appreciate their Semitic habits 
of thought, and their reverence, as 
Jews, for their Divine Law. It is 
to this want of due preliminary 
study that that unreality of which so 
many men complain in the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit may be, in great 
measure, traced, Certain points are 
held up, as commands of Christ, for 
the normal rules of Christian life, 
which are not the practical rules of 
human conduct. The discrepancy 
is thrown on the broad back of 
human sinfulness. Such may be 
the true explanation ; but is it not 
possible that the sin may lie at the 
door of those who do not hesitate 
to teach, with authority, without 
having taken the preliminary 
trouble of making at least as care- 
ful a study of the books they un- 
dertake to interpret, as any classical 
scholar now thinks necessary in 
the case of a Greek play? 

F. R. C. 
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NE who undertakes to contrast 
ancient and modern history 
seems bound not to omit such con- 
trasts as may be observed between 
forms of government denominated 
alike, as between ancientand modern 
despotisms, ancient and modern 
oligarchies, ancient and modern 
democracies. A difficulty is here 
encountered from the insufficiency 
of nomenclature, and from the 
great diversity, alike in ancient and 
in modern times, between two forms 
of government which bear the same 
name. If we definedespotism to mean 
the rule of one person, irresponsible 
to law, we see at once that the 
results of such a Government 
change prodigiously with the person, 
even over the same nation and in 
the same country. Over different 
nations also the result is different ; 
indeed in some the ruler is held in 
check by the popular spirit, how- 
ever absolute he may be in legal 
theory. Imperial sway which is 
without constitutional check is 
naturally far more scrupulous and 
forbearing towards the ruling race, 
than towards subject races. A 
military oligarchy like that of the old 
Roman patricians, differs naturally 
from the mercantile oligarchy of 
Venice: to explain the differences, 
we need not refer to ancient or 
modern world-wide tendencies. 
When we alight on two forms of 
government that can fairly be 
identified, the likeness of results so 
prevails that the differences are 
seldom to be called contrasts. 
Despotism, or personal rule, can 
rarely continue good, except by 
careful election of the sovereign ; 
which election will generally be 
made, perhaps from the royal family, 
whether by the chief selecting his 
successor, or by a compact of the 
collective family, providing for its 


own stability ; or else by choice of 
the nobles. The first method— 
in fact, adoption—gave to the 
Roman empire almost its only good 
emperors, never actual sons of the 
reigning emperors; as Tiberius 
Cesar, Trajan, and his three suc- 
cessors. The second has _ been 
practised by the Russian, and some- 
times by the Austrian dynasty. The 
third was followed by the Tartars, 
when their empire was most power- 
ful. But alike in ancient and 
modern times despotisms have been 
prone to decay, from the absence of 
ruling qualities in the ruler. Per- 
haps India was never better 
governed than under Acbar and 
his immediate successors; but we 
know that the general tendency of 
Indian despotism has been towards 
imbecile and fatuous princes. The 
degeneracy of the successors of the 
great Darius in ancient Persia is 
comparable to the degeneracy of the 
Ottoman dynasty, after it had re- 
ceived severe military checks. The 
decay of the Spanish monarchy and 
empire has a family likeness to the 
decay of the French monarchy, yet 
has its own peculiarity, religious 
bigotry being still more efficient in 
its ruin; this bigotry may be 
treated as the modern contrast. 
But the fanaticism which was fatal 
to Spain and gravely damaged 
France, did not harm the Austrian 
dynasty so fundamentally, because 
the subject peoples were more 
successful in their insurrections, and 
the despotism never became com- 
plete. 
Russia, 


perhaps, 
accepted as our modern type of 


ought to be 


personal rule. She is in truth by 
far the latest born. Her peoples 
are outside of Roman Christendom. 
Little or nothing in her institutions 
is traditional from the old world, or 
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even from the middle ages. Her 
vigorous organisation is of a date 
later than the birth of modern 
national science; and out of her 
sagaciously importing every me- 
chanical invention or adaptation of 
physics for imperial use, her rapid 
aggrandisement has sprung. In 
Russia we see not only an elaborate 
imperial organisation, but a popula- 
tion ever increasing on a soil of 
vast extent and capable of in- 
definite improvement. Probably 
never before did an imperial power 
rest on a nation of forty-five millions 
of homogeneous people as _ its 
nucleus. All the subject races 
increase steadily, and none are lost 
by emigration. The depression of 
the peasants is said to have been a 
bequest of the Tartars ; accustomed 
to their violent rule, despotism 
seemed to the people natural when 
they were expelled. Under different 
sovereigns the dynasty has shown a 
different face. The tales of Ivan 
the Cruel are frightful; but it is 
little to the purpose to go back 
earlier than Peter the Great; 
indeed, we are chiefly concerned 
with this century. Even under the 
amiable Alexander I., whose talk 
and theory was that of a constitu- 
tional monarch, the eternal spying 
and terrible power of the fixed 
officials was a constant alarm to 
the aristocracy; but under the 
severe Nicolas,! who was for turn- 
ing all into soldiers and making 
parade perpetual, the nobility and 
gentry had a truly painful time. 
No one seemed to breathe freel 

until the accession of Alexander IL., 
and, alas! he instantly fell into 
deadly feud with Poland, and con- 
summated the ruin of that unhappy 
nation. The religious persecution 
of the Poles under Nicolas was 
cruel, far beyond what might 
seem possible in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the rigorous punishment 
still inflicted on dissent from the 
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Established Church, is the chief 
mark that Russia is far behind the 
age. The collision of ecclesiastical 
opinion between the Russian Church 
and the Church of the Cossacks 
may yet lead to convulsion; pos- 
sibly may win religious freedom by 
the approved routine of martyr. 
doms. Yet it is rather to be hoped 
that the dynasty will learn wisdom 
from the experience of the rest of 
Europe, and by the influence of 
edrcated Russians. In other re- 
spects the rule is favourably con- 
trasted with the known despotic 
empires of antiquity. The recent 
emancipation of the serfs, who were 
not cast out of relations to their 
masters to become landless prole- 
tarians, but received definite rights 
in the soil, is a solid guarantee of 
steady improvement. Each great 
Government, under which the mo- 
narchy is organised, is destined to 
take a rank similar to the States of 
the American Union, with powers 
of local administration, as soon as 
a powerful and intelligent middle 
class is formed. At present, it 
seems, the dynasty is so much 
strengthened by its enfranchise- 
ment of the peasants, who have 
little political thought, that it can 
afford to despise the wishes of the 
nobility and gentry, to whom the 
administration by irresponsible, per- 
haps low-born, officials is neces- 
sarily offensive. The great Rus- 
sian nation is as ambitious and as 
resolute to continue one and un- 
divided as the French; indeed, the 
continuous plain from Berlin to the 
Ural Mountains makes it a certainty 
of the future, that, come what may 
in political strife, European Russia 
will hold together as one. The great 
fact of modern times is the i- 
crease and diffusion of Inowledge; 
nor can Russia be excluded from 
this, especially when the dynasty is 
so forward to promote geographical, 
chemical, astronomical, and geolo- 
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gical science. The first curb on 
the caprices of personal rule comes 
from precedent and fixed procedures, 
which make experienced minis- 
ters and lawyers needful. Open 
law-courts and incorruptible judges 
are an immense second step. It 
is reported that in these matters 
Russia has much to improve and 
develop ; but if one interpret her 
present Government at the worst, 
it appears far preferable to any of 
the Mussulman Governments whose 
tradition is from the middle ages, 
and to any of the great ancient em- 
pires known to us. The Russian 
power, on a greater scale, has some- 
thing in common with that of 
Prussia, viz. the vigorous organisa- 
tion from which its eminence has 
arisen is strictly the work of the 
dynasty itself. In other cases, free 
towns and legally organised mo- 
narchies have wrought out a pros- 
perity which despotism has turned to 
its own purposes, expended lavishly, 
and ultimately destroyed. In these 
two cases the dynasties themselves 
had an organising and creative in- 
stinct which, in spite of wasteful 
ambition, studies on the whole the 
material welfare of the millions. 
The harshness of despotism is not 
likely to Jast long over a notoriously 
loyal people, nor will liberty, won 
by Russians for themselves, be 
withheld from Cossacks and other 
tribes ripe for the rule of law. 

In some respects the despotic 
rule of England in India reminds 
one of the Roman empire; and it 
is natural to collate them, in a com- 
parison of the ancient and the 
modern. Yet the comparison to 
the monarchy of Rome is unfair ; 
for the British administration in 
India is not directed by a personal 
rule. The East India Company was 
an oligarchy of merchants, which 
could not control its own agents. 
It was itself soon overruled through 
the ‘ Board of Control,’ which was 
subject to the successive Cabinets 
of England. To the Indians, no 
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doubt, our administration and laws 
are despotic; but so they are, and 
have always been, to the peasants 
of England itself, who yet are not 
at all the more liable to the evils of 
a mere personal rule. The Indian 
administration is never, in its con- 
sciousness, irresponsible. It sees 
behind it the ministers of England, 
accustomed to dread national criti- 
cism, and anxious to make the des- 
potism in India as little despotic as 
may be. Though on the whole the 
Indian Civil Service has its own 
way, the Governor-General is sure 
to be imbued with purely English 
notions of rule. From this compli- 
cation we have in India some de- 
velopments of freedom which Russia 
would not endure; such as a news- 
paper press, free to criticise the 
acts of Government; also free utter- 
ance at public meetings. This free- 
dom was justified by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as essential to our safety, 
because it warns us of native dis- 
affection, and hinders secret con- 
spiracy. So too we have a Govern- 
ment Budget, published for universal 
criticism. Law courts are at least 
open, whatever their other weak- 
nesses; nor does anyone fear arrest 
on political grounds, short of offence 
which in England would make him 
amenable to the law. Further, 
the chief Judges are not only ap- 
pointed by England, but are ir- 
removable by the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his Council. Even where 
a political principle, as the freedom 
of the press, is concerned, their 
decisions cannot be reversed by the 
will of the Government. It is to 
be lamented that the native princes 
have no refuge in our law courts 
against purely political decisions, 
which may strip them of fortune, 
rank, and power; yet private citi- 
zens among the natives have long 
been accustomed, with full confi- 
dence of obtaining justice, to bring 
civil actions against the Govern- 
ment in its own courts. All such 
things make our Indian empire un- 
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paralleled in form, equally as in 
circumstances. 

Perhaps if we would ascertain 
what are the phenomena which will 
henceforth distinguish European 
despotisms from those of ancient 
times, we may find them in the 
counsel vainly urged upon the Pope 
by the Emperor Napoleon III. for 
the improvement of his government 
in Italy. Of course he intended to 
recommend the continuance of per- 
sonal rule, and had no thought of 
popular freedom ; yet he especially 
urged publicity of law courts, pub- 
lication of Government expenses 
and income, and (I think) security 
against arbitrary arrest. Prussia 
and Austria, both of which, until of 
late, we must decidedly class with 
despotic powers, have long yielded 
so much to publicity. Moreover, 
energetic rules have kept their ar- 
mies subject to civil functionaries, 
so as to guard against the excesses 
of Pretorians and Janizaries; nor 
were soldiers ever used, as in the 
scandalous Roman system, to exe- 
cute violence without sentence of 
law. It must be expected that in 
the future all rule, even the most 
despotic, will be carried out by the 
instrumentality of a civil Board ; in 
short, monarchy will be a bureau- 
cracy, and never will assume the 
high-handed form of military execu- 
tion. Hereto must be added, that, 
more and more, as government be- 
comes complex, and as miscellaneous 
science is called into its service, 
superior training and accomplish- 
ments are needed by a bureau, es- 
pecially by all the heads of depart- 
ments ; which, in a widespread 
system, tends at once to bridle the 
caprices of personal rule and to in- 
fuse humane precautions, 

So much as to modern despotism. 
As for ancient constitutional mon- 
archy, perhaps we can only find it 
in the great kingdoms where castes 
were established, especially in 
Egypt. The Assyrian monarchy 
was probably at one time constitu- 
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tional and sacerdotal: at least, its 
intimate union with religion sug- 
gests this; but, after it became an 
empire over men of foreign race, 
and rested on a large army, it is be- 
lieved that the king felt norestraint 
on his general government. Egypt 
is known to us only in her deca- 
dence. She was already a wreck 
when the Greek Herodotus, father 
of history, visited her. Most of the 
accounts of her institutions are 
traditionary, nor can we wholly 
trust their echoes of the past. Un. 
less machinery is seen at work, it 
is not possibleto judge of its results 
accurately: just so, it is hard to 
judge of the operation of the Egyp- 
tian regimen from the dry state- 
ments of archeology. Still shorter 
glimpses of Indiacome tousthrough 
the window which was opened for 
a moment between West and East 
by Alexander’s expedition into the 
Punjaub ; yet its institutions were 
living when they were reported, and 
the reporters are intelligent Greeks, 
accustomed to political variety ; 
not low caste interpreters, or proud, 
but fallen priests, bent on enhancing 
the greatness of the past. Never- 
theless, there are leading facts on 
which we can hardly be mistaken. 
In both countries a steady develop- 
ment of national wealth, superior 
art, intellect, and population took 
place, when nearly all Europe was in 
barbarism. Their arts and their 
literature, their laws and constitu- 
tion were homesprung; and al- 
though, from knowing Egypt only 
since her political downfall, we are 
apt to think of her state as imply- 
ing total stagnation of mind, it is 
evident that such was not alwaysthe 
case. In spite of monstrously er- 
ratic religion, the system, taken as 
a whole, obtained for her people 
through a long succession of centu- 
ries so much of security and order 
as to allow of progressive cultivation 
of mind, and to generate a well- 
defined nationality. 

The word caste is derived from the 
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Portuguese casta, and signifies race. 
Since each caste ordinarily inter- 
married with its own members, the 
tendency of the institution is to 
generate as many races as there are 
castes, and thus to justify the ap- 
pellation. The castes in Egypt are 
said to have derived their names 
from the occupations of their mem- 
bers, as agriculturists, herdsmen, 
fishermen, interpreters, warriors, 
&c. None of the details, if we could 
trust them, here concern us, but 
only the relation of the system to 
constitutional royalty. 

Wherever wealth exists in super- 
fluity sufficient to enable a chieftain 
to maintain an army—that is, in all 
the world, some dreary districts 
alone excepted—the first great po- 
litical problem is, to secure that the 
chief who enforces the laws on 
others shall himself obey the law. 
The difficulty does not press much 
while anarchy is the chief danger, 
for to get one tyrant instead of a 
thousand is an admirable bargain ; 
but when anarchy is past, when 
industry is steady and wealth in- 
creases, the powers of the prince 
and the dangers from him multiply 
still faster, if no special precautions 
have been taken. In an illiterate 
people, custom supplies the place 
of law, but without organisations 
to transmit and attest the customs, 
there is no fixedness. It cannot be 
doubted that every union of trades 
or professions defended their own 
customary rights, stood up with 
more or less boldness to support an 
injured member, and helped the 
executive Government in punishing 
their members when disorderly and 
guilty. They were also an organ 
for collecting the taxes, and for pub- 
lishing edicts of State. Out of 
special trades and occupations, as 
above said, rose actual castes, of 
which the most honoured in ‘the 
sacerdotal’ kingdoms was that of 
the learned, who were all esteemed 
priests, science and religion being 
united. The most formidable order 
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was the military, whose chief was 
theking. Every king of Egypt was 
adopted into the priestly order im- 
mediately on his accession. The 
priests had the high function of 
watching over and expounding the 
laws of the land, and included 
among themselves judges, lawyers, 
councillors, secretaries, in short, all 
civil officials of high rank. To say 
that the priesthood held the supreme 
power, was then equivalent to say- 
ing that military force had become 
weaker than civil authority, and 
that the king himself was obedient 
to thelaw. It is even stated, that 
on the death of a king he could not 
be buried in the royal sepulchres 
without solemn sanction from the 
priesthood ; so that by withholding 
the permission they might degrade 
one whose malversations they had 
failed to arrest. The fear of such 
a disgrace may have sensibly in- 
fluenced the kings ; indeed, it would 
seem that the royal power never 
became despotic and unconstitu- 
tional. A general equilibrium was 
sustained. The common people 
were undoubtedly very poor, as well 
as very industrious; but as the 
necessaries of life were marvellously 
abundant, and the ease of feeding a 
family quite remarkable, while in 
such a climate men have few wants, 
all classes for many generations 
were contented with the national 
institutions. Such a nation does 
not criticise its laws and customs 
(we criticise them, from our very 
different point of view): and as long 
as it can escape hostile invasion 
and the exhaustion of war, it may 
flourish, in spite of very much 
which we regard as unjust, unkind, 
unwise, or despicable. 

Our European monarchs in the 
middle age were restrained by 
proud armed barons, by many an 
insurrection, and occasional de- 
thronements. This constant draw- 
ing of the sword to control princes 
was 2 less satisfactory method than 
the pressure of a national ‘ priest- 








hood,’ i.e. a civil bureaucracy which 
was fundamentally independent of 
the king. -Here lies the point of 
contrast. After wealth began to 
accumulate all over Europe, and 
royal marriages aggrandised espe- 
cially the House of Austria, and 
standing armies arose, the civil 
barriers were swept away by royal 
perjury and violence. In England, 
which, being an island, needed no 
great army of defence, and could 
not use an army for encroachment, 
the dynasty failed in its attempt to 
imitate foreign usurpation. Weare 
proudof ourrepresentative Govern- 
ment, as that which saved our free- 
dom ; but the Parliament did not 
succeed by mere civilisation, they 
had to fight bloody battles for it. 
We cannot then boast, as apparently 
the Egyptians could, that their civil 
wisdom saved their institutions from 
their monarchs. It is apparent that 
the king onght never to have been 
recognised as head, both of the 
military and of the civil Govern- 
ment, an arrangement which makes 
it impossible to act legally against 
illegalities or treason of the king, 
or call him to account without 
arresting the whole administra- 
tion. In consequence, we have 
had. to reduce royalty to a state 
which makes it little else than an 
expensive and cumbrous ornament, 
not allowed to do us good, lest it 
do greater harm. The royal chief, 
alone in the realm, is not permitted 
even to tell the nation what is his 
opinion on any political question. 
The representative or Parlia- 
mentary system is regarded as the 
great peculiarity of modern times ; 
and some have wondered that the 
ancients never alighted upon it, and 
never were aware of its importance. 
Guizot remarks, in his lectures on 
European civilisation, that when Ho- 
norius and Theodosius the younger, 
joint sovereigns of Rome, wrote in 
the year 418 of the Christian era to 
the Prefect of Gaul, ordering depu- 
ties of the province to attend every 
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year in the city of Arles, the people 
refused the proffered boon, regard- 
ing itas an infliction. The Emperor 
Augustus was the first to allow the 
votes of every Italian municipality 
to be given on the spot, whereas 
formerly those who had the Roman 
franchise needed to travel to Rome 
if they desired to use their vote. 
This innovation might have led to 
new developments, for the Senate 
was understood to be elected by the 
Roman citizens, who elected the 
magistrates; and the Senate con- 
sisted chiefly of ex-magistrates. But 
the first act of Tiberius was to ex- 
tinguish the popularelections, which 
Augustus had anxiously made of 
less and less importance. In Greek 
history we read of various con- 
gresses, which might have been 
Parliaments ; but all laboured under 
the same difficulty as the German 
Parliamentof 1848. Itwasunarmed, 
while armed princes watched its‘ 
proceedings. Our English boroughs 
in early days, thought it more of 
a burden than a privilege to send 
representatives to Parliament. A 
purely civil body can ill resist mili- 
tary and executive power; and 
although the English House of 
Commons was strengthened by the 
knights of the shires, who repre- 
sented the smaller nobility, it would 
very rarely in those days venture 
direct opposition to any but a very 
weak and highly unpopular monarch. 
Henry VIII. was terrible even to 
his nobility, when they no longer 
brought armed retinues with them ; 
though he had no standing army, 
and often had barely a hundred 
soldiers at hand. When Charles 
I. endeavoured to arrest the five 
members, Parliament felt its danger 
very great, and interpreted the crisis 
as already civil war; though they 
needed to dissemble their perception 
of it until a Parliamentary army 
could be raised. So large a part of 
the richer classes were conscious of 
a separate interest from the nation, 
as to dread a really popular triumph 
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over royal usurpation: hence the 
nation had to fight a very hard and 
doubtful battle, their leaders of 
nobler birth seldom being faithful. 
Dr. Arnold has said that if the pro- 
fligate Buckingham had been a 
Marlboroungh—if, in consequence, 
the English arms on the Continent 
had been brilliantly victorious in- 
stead of signally disgraced—it would 
have entailed ruin to the liberties 
of England. No unarmed Parlia- 
ment can ever control an armed 
executive, except where it is noto- 
rious that a national uprising and 
the deposition of the prince will 
follow the attempt to violate the 
constitution. Two rebellions, of 
which the latter ejected the Stuart 
family for ever, proved necessary in 
England. The Hungarians count 
twenty civil wars against their 
usurping kings of the House of 
Austria, who were armed from their 
other kingdoms. In Spain, in 
France, and everywhere on the Con- 
tinent, the same tale is told, the 
same moral is learned. We may 
then cease to marvel at the stupidity 
of ancient nations, who could not 
expect a few hundred of men in the 
garb of peace to act independently 
of a man who sat at their side, with 
20,000 trained troops at his disposal. 
The movements of an energetic 
Government are swift, and its pre- 
parations stealthy. Ancient nations 
were very slow in learning facts, 
being without our newspaper press 
and other publicity, or rapid trans- 
mission of letters. Thus, in short, 
the representative system, so valued 
by us, is not at all a main point of 
contrast between us and them. 
Many other material appliances, of 
which they were destitute, underlie 
its utility to us; and after all, we 
cannot claim for it truly, that it is 
a power to restrain the violence of 
the armed hand. 

If, laying aside our patriotic self- 
admiration, we review as with the 
eyes of a foreigner the struggles 
between our barons and the kings, 
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the civil wars concerning succession 
to the throne, the encroachment of 
the landlords (who were our warrior 
caste)on the traditional permanence 
of the cultivators, and their self- 
exemption by self-sanctioned laws 
from their hereditary State service, 
after the nation had won its battles 
against the dynasty; finally, when we 
consider our masses of pauperism, 
misery, and criminality, we shall 
perhaps speak in humbler tones of 
our political wisdom, and of its 
actual achievements. The king, 
whom the Egyptian civilians kept 
subject to the law, was not only 
head of the warrior caste, but 
through many reigns chief of a great 
empire, extending on several sides 
beyond his nativerealm. One point 
of their regulation was like ours. 
The king’s household was formed 
of noble persons, and he was daily 
waited on by gentlemen. But, per- 
haps, this is everywhere the case, 
except in usurped military rule. 

It remains to contrast the Re- 
publics of the ancient and the 
modern world. It is to be re- 
gretted that our acquaintance with 
ancient republics is so imperfect. 
We reckon them as Phosnician and 
Carthaginian, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Latin; for of Siculian, Gaulish, 
Spanish, Celtiberian we know al- 
most nothing ; indeed, when we go 
beyond Rome and the chief Greek 
states, our knowledge is quite frag- 
mentary. Yet some general facts 
are of interest. Intestine war was 
the habitual state of the Greek re- 
publics, which ordinarily coalesced 
under leaderships, but never under 
stable federations. The less known 
and smaller Italian republics had 
federations,—as the Latin, which at 
last fell into Rome, one and indi- 
visible. The Etruscan appear to have 
been federated, though no central 
power was energetic enough, nor 
does any fixed centre appear; but 
Etruscans never appear at war 
with Etruscans. The Punic States 
in Africa had a few civil contests, 
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but in general were free from such 
war; indeed, the great superiority 
of Carthage to every other, made 
her a fixed centre of inevitable at- 
traction. They also had a federa- 
tion consolidated under legal forms. 
Finally, their kinsmen in Phoenicia 
itself were in like case mutually in- 
dependent, except so far as their 
federation joined them; but the 
union seems less close, except of 
three cities, called by the Greeks 
Tripolis. Perhaps all these ancient 
republics were originally monar- 
chies, as, we know certainly, many 
of them were. Each separate State 
rested on a very narrow area, though 
the Punic colonies ranged far by sea, 
and spread wide on land among the 
Libyans. In general all ancient re- 
publics were chary of communicat- 
ing the right of citizenship, except 
while they were weak and very im- 
mature: none of them accounted 
birth on their soil to convey the 
franchise. Foreigners permanent- 
ly resident often received a half- 
citizenship, coupled probably with 
the liability to serve in the national 
army. Rome, the greatest of these 
republics, became great by conquest 
only ; her homogeneous primitive 
population occupied barely the small 
district called Latium; and as she 
expanded, she dealt out the rights 
of citizenship systematically, but 
warily. Under her sway the en- 
tire population was divided into 
Romans, Latins, Italians, Foreign- 
ers, Freedmen, and Slaves; six 
classes, of which each had different 
rights. All Italians at last gained 
Roman rank, but only when the 
republic was about to perish. Many 
of these States (in fact, most of 
those best known to us) passed 
from a royal to an aristocratic regi- 
men, and only in process of time 
became more democratic. The pre- 
valent Greek routine was, for a de- 
magogue to stand up against the 
aristocracy, and fraudulently make 
himself tyrant. By him the aris- 
tocracy were destroyed or exiled ; 
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then, on his overthrow, a demo. 
cratic republic followed. In Greece 
the internal contests of rich and 
poor were bitter and unrelenting, 
as were the violences of the tyrants, 
In Rome the struggle against the 
patricians was lingering and pain. 
ful, but by no means mutually atro. 
cious in its earlier stages, in which 
the legal supremacy of democracy 
was won; only after Rome had be- 
come the victorious plunderer of 
the world, the battles between two 
sections of its aristocracy were 
ferocious and bloody. The dema- 
gogue Cwxsar, who ended as a usur- 
per, acted the part of the Greek 
iyrannus quite later in time and dif- 
ferently in circumstance. From his 
victories the republic had its death. 
blow. Carthage had two difficult 


struggles against the attempts of 
usurpers, but we do not know that 
either Etruscans or Pheenicians suf- 
fered any civil convulsions so ter- 
rible as Greece and Rome. 

Against these ancient republics 
we have to set those of Italy, of 


Holland, of Switzerland, and of re- 
cent America. The Italian repub- 
lics, except Venice, belong to the 
middle age, and greatly bear the 
traditional stamp of old Italy, in 
their better and worse features. 
That with powerful monarchs— 
their eternal enemies— watching 
them on every side, they should 
engage in mutual wars, and furious 
domestic factions, belongs to the 
mournful infatuation of old Greeks. 
Venice was a most anomalous power, 
beginning with men who fled from 
tyranny almost into the sea, who in 
time grew wealthy and powerful by 
merchandise, until they formed a 
naval empire, over which a mere 
oligarchy reigned. Nothing so sin- 
gular appears in antiquity, and we 
know not with what to compare it. 
To turn our eye to Holland is more 
to the purpose here. 

Holland, like Venice, was largely 
won from the sea. Her industrious 
citizens elaborated early wealth and 
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prosperity, which it was hard to 
defend from the attacks of neigh- 
bouring feudal counts. These 
claimed allegiance, not because 
their defence was needed, but be- 
cause they were able to lay waste 
and rob. Thus it is uncertain how 
early we may call the towns repub- 
lican. Falling under the House of 
Austria through the marriage of 
Mary of Burgundy, Holland was 
involved in the frightful struggle 
against the bigotry of Charles V. 
and his son Philip; and, after that 
lingering war was ended, had to 
encounter the attempts of France 
to subdue her. No republic of 
antiquity ever stood out against 
such unfair odds, and came out 
triumphant. The United Provinces 
do not seem to have found the pro- 
blem of federation at all difficult. 
Strong common sense and desire of 
justice sufficed for their laws and 
administration, except so far as the 
fanaticism of creeds, which has 
poisoned the veins of.all Romish 
Christendom except Hungary, oc- 
casionally led them astray. Buton 
the whole they have avoided inter- 
nal convulsions, even in the crisis 
at which they returned to monarchy. 
The maritime empire of Holland 
for a while made this small con- 
federation rank with the greater 
European powers. 

Switzerland appears toyet greater 
advantage, because it is easier to 
compare her with the ancient re- 
publics. Her early contest for free- 
dom against the far greater power 
of Austria cannot but move admi- 
ration ; her sagacious institutions 
and firm patriotism show her to be 
worthy of the freedom which she 
won. Though the religious schism 
painfully and dangerously divided 
her, and two languages prevail as 
well as two religions, she has known 
how to meet the difficulties and do 
justice to all. Each canton has its 
own reasonable freedom, yet the 
Federal power has the energy re- 
served to it which is needful to the 
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protection of all, and needful also 
for its own permanence against local 
wilfulness. Switzerland has under- 
gone no such terrible religious 
struggle as the forty years’ war of 
Holland, but having more of Catho- 
licism left within her, she is more 
severely ‘strained by the intrigues 
of the Papacy and the pressure of 
Catholic powers. Her excellent 
system of popular, not professional 
soldiery—which is only that of 
old England adapted to these times 
and perfected—gives her a force 
which the great military monarchies 
cannot but respect. Iu their wars 
she maintains her own neutrality 
with a strong hand, as we recently 
saw. So self-confident of strength 
is she, that she shelters political 
exiles from the bitter hatred of her 
mighty neighbours: no ancient 
power would thus run risks for a 
beaten party or a persecuted indi- 
vidual. Switzerland is sheltered by 
her mountains, but is also impov- 
erished by them, The Alps, horrid 
with ice, with crags, and with tor- 
rents, were a disgust and terror to 
Romans, but the Swiss, like the 
Hollanders, have conquered the ele- 
ments. The mountains of Greece 
are grand, yet do not compare with 
the Alps. When did the Greeks— 
or the Romans after the conquest 
of Greece—make such roads as 
Switzerland displays? What state 
of Greece or Italy ever made so 
just a distribution of the soil and 
timber for the benefit of the mass 
of the community, as is made in 
Switzerland? In this republic 
foreigners are pre-eminently wel- 
come. Whenthe neighbouring king- 
doms harassed travellers for pass- 
ports, Switzerland had no such 
jealousy. So poora country, which 
has to be disproportionally armed 
and to sustain roads at great ex- 
pense, cannot be eminent in art and 
science; nevertheless, she is in many 
ways eminent fora just and able 
policy. 

But these elder republics are far 
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eclipsed in magnitude by those of 
America, which are our best con- 
trast to the ancients. Not that we 
can dwell on those which rose from 
the dependencies of Spain; for 
they inherited great weakness from 
Spanish ignorance and bigotry, 
and had, besides, a predominance 
of native American blood, with no 
previous culture from the past of 
Europe. Mexico and the South 
American Republics have had a 
sixty years’ initiatory turmoil, which 
is comparable to that of early 
Attica or Etruria. Their institu- 
tions are scarcely adult, and we 
cannot yet judge of their fruits. 
But the North American Union is 
far more mature. Allits bases were 
firmly Jaid centuries ago, when the 
States were English colonies. Our 
literature, our history, and our law 
have been their property also; and 
they have expanded into a first- 
rate power, which may multiply its 
population fourfold or tenfold with- 
out any need to alter its forms or 
its principles. To every republic 
in the world this is now the chief 
example: this therefore is the typi- 
cal polity, which we ought chiefly 
‘ to contrast with the ancient repub- 
lics. Its enormous magnitude is 
the first great contrast. Aristotle 
did not believe that a free polity 
could subsist, with so many as a 
hundred thousand citizens—women 
and children of course he did not 
count. This republic has a popula- 
tion of nearly forty millions, and 
expects to double it before the 
century is ended. The Phoenician 
Confederacy was larger than any 
Greek republic, but its area would 
only be a fraction of some single 
State of the American Union. The 
Roman republic, after the enfran- 
chisement of the Italian munici- 
palities, did but spread over the 
towns of Italy ;—the country was 
prevalently a wilderness, over which 
a few slaves tended cattle; and 
a whole Italy is but small, placed 
on the breadth of the North 
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American continent. A hundred 
years ago anyone who had as- 
serted that so vast an area might 
be a free country under republican 
institutions, would have seomed to 
Edmund Burke a wild dreamer. A 
second wonderful contrast to an- 
tiquity is found in the thorough 
miscellaneousness of the democracy. 
Their greediness for citizens may 
seem to be amarvel. Ifa foreigner 
merely profess that he intends to 
become a citizen as soon as the law 
will allow him, he is instantly an 
object of interest and favour. What- 
ever his race or language—at least 
if he come from Europe—matters 
not: of late the Chinese have been 
ill-treated, because they work for 
less wages, and thus tend to depress 
native wages; but this is illegal 
violence, not approved law. When 
the slaves of African race were en- 
franchised, American principle was 
put toa severe trial. Should they 
accept these as their political equals? 
But it was felt that without their 
vote, the North had few loyal citi- 
zens in the South; and those loyal 
citizens declared that neither their 
fortunes nor their lives would be 
safe, unless protected by the negro 
vote. Moreover, it was felt unen- 
durable by the republic to have in 
its heart a population of four mil- 
lions disfranchised, which would 
prepare materials for all the disor- 
ders of old Europe. With a noble 
faith that adherence to principle 
would justify itself, negro-suffrage 
was decided on by a vast majority. 

The celebrated words of the ori- 
ginal Declaration of Independence 
—that all men are naturally equal 
—was directed against the claims of 
royal descent and aristocratic blood. 
Of course it did not mean that all 
individuals have the same natural 
strength or the same natural talent, 
but that all must be treated as 
equal by the law. This sentence at 
once condemned a system of sla- 
very, though slavery continued in 
spite of it. But the children of the 
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men who upheld slavery will soon 
rejoice in its extinction. ‘South Caro- 
lina, the State where slave-owners 
were most virulent, is now the State 
where the black race has earliest 
risen into high office. Prejudice 
has not yet died out, and more or 
less severe struggles remain; but 
sagacious liberality wins the day. 
Much inconvenience is endured by 
the immigration of Irishmen, illi- 
terate and Catholic; but the republic 
educates their children, and in the 
next generation they display new 
and valuable qualities. Popular 
education is that on which the 
Union relies for hindering the blun- 
ders of democracy, for suppressing 
crimes, and moulding foreign im- 
migrants into the type of American 
citizens. No sum seems to be 
grudged for education; and the 
totals expended on it are immense. 
Athens lavished public money on 
the dresses of tragic actors and 
dancers; the American Union spends 
not only to lay a foundation in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
to teach geography and _ political 
statistics, the powers of the States, 
and the rights and laws of the 
Union; that the citizens may know 
well about what they are voting. 
Zeal for education pervades also 
the negro race. When General 
Sherman made his famous march 
through Georgia, and reached South 
Carolina, he had not been many 
hours in Charleston before the 
negroes held a public meeting, the 
leaders being men who had bought 
their freedom from their masters,— 
a meeting for what object? To 
establish schools for instructing the 
coloured people: and for this 
purpose a considerable sum was 
subscribed on the spot. New 
York, the State to which Irish 
emigration is chiefly directed, is 
dissatisfied to find so many citi- 
zens remaining uninstructed, in 
spite of the munificently provided 
free schools; it has, in consequence, 
just passed a law (June) for com- 
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pulsory education. Whether it will 
be possible to execute it against the 
influence of the Catholic clergy, is 
a question of much interest, which 
time will soon answer; but the law 
itself displays the resolute policy 
which New York holds in common 
with the rest that were lately 
called the ‘Free’ States. Until 
public education is given to all the 
negroes and to the poor whites of 
the South, the North feels that the 
republic is not safe, nor can its in- 
stitutions produce their right fruit. 
No democratic republic of antiquity 
had a particle of zeal for the edu- 
cation of poor citizens. It cannot 
be doubted that the all-pervading 
contrast between the future and the 
past will lie in Publicity, in active 
Public Opinion, and in Public Edu- 
cation to make it intelligent. 
Another eminent peculiarity of 
this great republic is seen in its 
treatment of public land. On this 
very matter a great scandal rests 
on the old Roman patricians—as, 
indeed, on the English barons and 
their successors,—for their conver- 
sionof public land held conditionally 
into private land held uncondition- 
ally, and then claiming to eject 
tenants. Rome, in the fulness of 
her power, holding vast and valu- 
able tracts of public land, was 
satisfied to leave them to slaves and 
cattle, as. do Scottish highland 
lairds. But the American Union 
desires nothing so much as to 
people the wastes with independent 
cultivators, accounting that the 
strength of a nation lies in the 
number of its stout-hearted rustics. 
The first step was to discard the 
English system of making large 
grants of land to favourites, and to 
sell all at a very moderate fixed 
price, yet taxing it by an acreage 
so as to secure that it should be 
bought for immediate cultivation, 
not as a mere speculation for the 
future. The second great step was 
the Homestead Law, passed as soon 
as the secession of the South made 
3H2 
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Northern votes supreme in the Con- 
gress. By this law any citizen or 
any immigrant receives 160 acres 
of cultivable land for the mere office 
fees, on undertaking to cultivate it 
in a limited time. In order to 
encourage railways, an indiscreet 
quantity of public land on each side 
of a rail has been voted to them. 
This (it is beginning to be felt) was 
overdone ; but as the railways can- 
not serve their own interests better 
than by putting cultivators on it, 
and cannot screw up prices while so 
much public land is free, the gene- 
ral aim of the policy will perhaps 
be attained. Still wiser, in the 
opinion of some, it would have been, 
not wholly to alienate the land from 
the State, but to sell it for a hun- 
dred years, conceding to the tenants 
all buildings and fixtures as their 
own. But to us here the notable 
thing is, that the republic holds as 
a fixed policy to shun pauperism, 
proletarians, dependent cultivators, 
and town-rabble, equally as serfs 
or slaves. The Roman aristocrats 
scorned and despised town-rabble,— 
‘the dregs of Romulus ’"—but never 
had the heart to plant them ont into 
the country, as freeholders, on the 
public land; nay, a mob of senators, 
with clubs made from the broken 
benches, murdered Tiberius Grac- 
chus for proposing it. They had, 
in fact, the hearts of slave-owners, 
as slavye-owners in general they 
were. 

But the land systemsuggests to con- 
trast the army system, which closely 
touches the other. The Romans 
did sometimes plant colonies, Latin 
or even Roman; but the Consul’s 
sergeant, year by year, picked off all 
the strong youths for the army, so 
that when the era of conquest was 
begun, the demand for soldiers 
emptied the country. Under the 
merciless conscription the rustic 
Romans and Italians perished on 
every shore of the Mediterranean, 
and their place was filled by slaves 
who could not be seized for the 
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army. Freed men and needy citizens 
flocked into the chief towns, which 
swelled continually in population. 
But the army could not be fed by 
volunteers ; the discipline was too 
merciless; rigorous conscription 
continued even after the democracy 
was strongest. On the contrary, 
the great modern republic has em- 
ployed conscription only in her 
severest strain, and then most re- 
luctantly. In general there has 
been no compulsory service, and so 
small a Federal army that it may be 
called a mere nucleus of officers, and 
a skeleton. Each State has had its 
separate trained bands of volunteers, 
whose services cannot be commanded 
by the President ; thus there is no 
danger of his using national troops 
for the purpose of usurpation. As 
to exhausting the military popula- 
tion, the terrible slaughter of the 
late civil war was more than re- 
trieved by the natural increase. 
Another such war, so wasteful of 
life, there is no present reason to 
apprehend. 

Again, in the treatment of con- 
quered rebels, the modern State 
shows a wonderful contrast to 
ancient, and even to all European 
powers. The Athenians, when the 
revolt of Mitylene had been sup- 
pressed, were persuaded by the im- 
petuous demagogue Cleon to account 
the whole State guilty and command 
the military execution of the entire 
people, including the democratic 
friends of Athens. Having slept off 
their rage, they repented, and with 
difficulty rescinded the blunder; 
yet a thousand Mityleneans of the 
opposite party were slain in cold 
blood, and this incomparison seemed 
merciful. The Latin colony of 
Fregelle had been foremost in 
brave resolve against Hannibal; and, 
proud of its fame and loyalty to 
Rome, indulged in free and spirited 
complaint on some minor matters. 
Words were retaliated by deeds of 
war: the consul Opimius, account- 
ing them treasonable, summarily 
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destroyed both the citizens and the 
town, and is extolled for it by 


Cicero as patriotic. Putin contrast 
the dealings of the American Union 
with her rebels, who, solely because 
they were outvoted, had brokenoaths 
of office and oaths of Congress, and 
had used their official powers under 
the Republic to make war on the 
State to which they had sworn 
allegiance. After victory no one 
was punished. General Lee, the 
worst antagonist, received sympathy 
and almost honour. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the rebels, responsible 
for most cruel treatment of the 
Northern prisoners, after short de- 
tention was contemptuously set at 
large. Nor is this attributable to 
the spirit of the nineteenth century. 
Russia sends her Polish nobility, 
captured in an honourable national 
war, to work as criminals in the 
Ural mines, or in Siberia. Austria 
hanged the Hungarian generals, 
-who, one after another, had sur- 
rendered to Russia, enticed by 
honourable reception, In the Indian 
rebellion, an English officer allured 
two sons of the King of Delhi by 
fair words to surrender themselves, 
and presently shot both with his 
own hand, lest they should be re- 
captured by the people. He received 
no censure from our authorities. 
Nay, the humane Lord Canning 
sent their aged father, the Great 
Mogul—under whom, as suzerain, 
the East India Company held 
legitimate authority to collect 
Indian taxes—to labour in the garb 
of a felon, among felons, in the 
Andaman Islands; and when the 
last spirited Indian leader, Tantia 
Topee, was yielded to our demand 
from a neighbouring State, he was 
instantly hanged, though the war 
and the danger were past. No 
remonstrance or reproof for any of 
these deeds came from our Parlia- 
meat. Hence the widely different 
conduct of the American Union is 
imputable solely to the sympathy 
of this democracy with human 
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weakness. Though smarting under 
bloodshed, taxes, and debt, they 
were ambitious to show to the world 
that in abhorring tyranny they will 
not be tyrants themselves. This is 
a very new form of ambition, and 
one of excellent omen. 

Something also is imputable to the 
magnitude of the republic, to its 
proud sense of stability, and to its 
wise coveting of the affections of 
the Southern whites. A little State 
of antiquity might so easily be 
revolutionised, whatever the form 
of government, that it was prone to 
an intense jealousy; which made 
tyrannies and aristocracies more 
cruel, democracies more furious. 
But in a vast community the mass 
cannot be overawed by force, all 
changes of opinion are the work of 
time, no formidable preparation of 
military power can be secret. Great 
moral results flow out of this mag- 
nitude of territory, with a sea-coast 
on opposite oceans. In no war but 
a necessary war of justice can Cali- 
fornia and Georgia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts have 
common interest and sympathy ; 
hence, so long as all the States have 
full proportionate power over the 
national policy, the more widely the 
republic spreads, so much the 
stronger is our guarantee of its 
peacefulness. That, like the English 
in India, it has an ‘earth-hungering,’ 
cannot be denied : indeed, the recent 
purchase of Russian America re- 
markably attests it. Perhaps they 
were glad to shut ovt Russia from 
any future claims on their continent; 
or perhaps they thought that it 
would conduce to an ultimate coali- 
tion of the British possessions on 
the Pacific with their Union. A 
willing annexation would gratify 
them ; but they desire hearty fellow- 
citizens, not reluctant subjects. In 
the long ran, amalgamation is the 
winning principle, when neighbour 
States talk the same language, and 
have the same political sentiments ; 
for when an organisation is so 
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flexible and so just that local liberty 
is not lost in becoming members of 
a larger community, all feel that 
their grandeur, their safety, and 
their comfort are promoted by 
fusion. A central power which 
represents them to the outer world, 
protects them the better, the 
mightier it is; and, at the same 
time, the more effectively does it 
guarantee them from civil war, and 
constrain each separate State to 
legality. Moreover, each man is in 
sentiment a citizen of the Union, 
and not of one State only. Internal 
custom-houses are forbidden by the 
constitution: goods, as well as 
persons, have perfectly free transit. 
Wherever a citizen travels he feels 
himself always with his own people, 
as much as we do whether in Corn- 
wall or in Yorkshire: thus for a 
homogeneous population, however 
large, the problem of federative 
republicanism is now solved, pro- 
vided that the people have a free 
active spirit and habits of political 
organisation. Indeed, it is wonder- 
ful with how little disturbazice 
heterogeneous and refractory ele- 
ments are digested and assimilated 
in this politicalchemistry. Germans, 
Dutch, Norwegians, of foreign 
tongue, Irish Roman Catholics with 
very uncongenial sentiment—immi- 
grants, however inconvenient tem- 
porarily—are soon moulded into as 
much of congeniality as is needed 
for democratic fellowship. No 
shock is endured by the nation as a 
whole, which is able to take in the 
material strength of the new comers 
without risking an upturn of insti- 
tutions. Most probably then, in 
the future, the Dominion of Canada 
and the great republic are destined 
to coalesce for mutual benefit. At 
present the honour of England and 
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the high republican taxes occasioned 
by the war-debt forbid the thought ; 
but neither obstacle will last very 
long. 

If now we ask what has conferred 
on the great republic institutions 
so successful, the reply is on the 
surface: it is, because, reversing 
English practice, she has studied to 
do everything on principle, nothing by 
compromise—nothing by inconsistent 
regulation, by half measures, or by 
temporary expedient, which shall 
ensure after-quarrel or need suc- 
cessive patchings. The only ex- 
ception was in the matter of slavery ; 
there, in English fashion, dissimula- 
tion and compromise were used, 
with a truly frightful punishment. 
With a generous confidence in 
broad principles, laws are enacted 
which, if at the moment incon- 
venient, are sure in the long run to 
conduce to justice and contentment. 
The regulations of all the franchises 
are self-acting, so that if population 
in different parts expand unequally, 
no injustice shall arise to the more 
populous, and no need of Acts to 
amend Acts. Looking on jurispru- 
dence as a science, they have sought 
to give to its practice the breadth 
and stability of science; believing 
that when men are unripe for public 
duty and honour, to call them to 
duty and hononr is the way to ripen 
them. They cast on the State 
itself, as a parent, the task of edu- 
cating its citizens; and to stingy or 
timid rich men they say, ‘ Educate 
the poor well, lest they be dangerous 
toyou.’ England has feebly entered 
this course: Prussia and America 
lead the van of the movement. 
Probably it is the great distinction 
of the modern world, our chief con- 
trast to antiquity. 

Francis W. Newmay. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM THE PLANET VENOUS. 


T may be reckoned among those 
things not generally known that 
within a short time direct telescopic 
communication, by means of signals, 
has been established between the 
earth and the planet Venus, and 
that at certain stations regular inter- 
change of intelligence is now carried 
on. The results have hitherto been 
kept secret, partly, it is said, owing 
to the disappointment of the astro- 
nomers at findingin the new country 
but a mirror of our own, with an 
hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
two Houses, a civilisation in about 
the same stage of advancement as 
ours, and political and social institu- 
tions generally similar. The single 
remarkable difference presented to 
their notice is one they are loth to 
reveal, for fear, we believe, of the 
family discords it might possibly 
excite at home, and we are the first 
to acquaint our readers with the 
curious fact that in the planet 


Venus, though the present sovereign 
happens to be a king, all political 
business, electoraland parliamentary, 


is allotted to the women. Women 
only have the right to vote or to sit 
in the House of Commons, and the 
Upper House is formed of the eldest 
daughters of deceased Peers. Poli- 
tics, therefore, are included among 
the usual branches of ladies’ educa- 
tion, but except in this respect their 
social conditiou presents no unusual 
features. 

This monopoly by women of poli- 
tical power is as old as their system 
of government, and until a few years 
ago no one dreamt of complaining 
or of questioning its wisdom. But 
a pamphlet advocating the enfran- 
chisement of males has lately been 
published by a clever female agita- 
tor, and caused a considerable stir. 
It is not pretended that a majority 
of the sex ask or even desire the 
privilege. The plea put forward is 
abstract justice backed by possible 


expediency, and, the cry once 
sounded, arguments are not want- 
ing, petitions flow in, idle men have 
taken the matter up and find sup- 
porters among the younger women, 
and last night a member of the 
Government redeemed the pledge 
made to her constituents last elec- 
tion, to bring forward a bill for re- 
moving the electoral disabilities of 
men. She has no lack of supporters, 
some sincere, some interested. Her 
greatest difficulty was in persuading 
the House to treat the measure 
seriously. The notion of admitting 
young cornets, cricketers, and fops 
of the Dundreary pattern to a share 
in the legislation, the prospect of 
Parliamentary benches recruited 
from the racecourse, the hunting 
field, and the billiard-room was a 
picture that proved too much for 
the gravity of the Commons. A 
division, however, was insisted upon 
by the original proposer. At this 
juncture the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, a lady as distinguished by her 
personal attractions as by her in- 
telligence, moderation, common 
sense, and experience, arose, and 
made the following forcible speech, 
which we transcribe for the benefit 
of all such as it may, directly or 
indirectly, concern : 


‘Madam,—Before proceeding to 
state my opinions on this question, 
or my reasons for holding them, I 
wish to impress on you a sense of 
the importance of the measure just 
brought forward, that it may at least 
obtain from you the attention it de- 
serves. I must urge you not to 
allow party or personal motives to 
blind you to its nature and bear- 
ings. The supporters of Male Suf- 
frage are seeking not only to intro- 
duce a startling innovation into a 
system of government that has 
hitherto worked remarkably well, 
but in so doing they would tamper 
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with the foundations of society, and 
in a blind cry for equality and sup- 
posititious justice ignore the most 
elementary laws of nature. The 
question is not a political, it is a 
scientific and physiological one. 
About the equality ofthe sexes we 
may go on disputing for ever, but 
with regard to their identity there 
can be no manner of doubt. No 
one has ever ventured to assert it. 
Each sex has its special sphere— 
mission—call it what you will, 
originally assigned to it by nature, 
appropriated by custom. What 
now are the special and distinguish- 
ing natural characteristics of the 
male sex? Assuredly muscular 
strength and development. With 
less quickness of instinct, flexibility, 
and patience than women, men are 
decidedly our superiors in physical 
power. Look at individuals, men 
of all classes—mark their capability 
for, nay their enjoyment of, exertion 
and exposure. If these do not 
naturally fall to their lot they find 
artificial employment. for their 
faculties in violent games and athle- 
tic exercises ; some indeed go as far 
as to seek it in the distant hunting 
grounds and prairies of uncivilised 
continents. This quality of theirs 
has its proper outlet in the active 
professions. To man, therefore, war 
and navigation, engineering and 
commerce, agriculture and trade, 
their perils and toils, their laurels 
and gains; to man, in short, all those 
callings in which his peculiar en- 
dowment of greater physical force 
and endurance of physical hardships 
is a main and necessary element. 
Those with superior mental gifts 
will turn to such scientific pursuits 
as specially demand courage, ex- 
posure, and rough labour. It is most 
essential that their energies should 
not be diverted from these channels. 
We should then have bad soldiers, 
bad ships, bad machines, bad arti- 
sans. Government, on the other 
hand, is no game to be played at by 
amateurs. The least of its functions 
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claims much honest thought and 
watchfulness. Either, then, the 
manly professions will suffer, or else 
—and this is the worse danger of 
the two—the suffrage will be care- 
lessly exercised, and the mass of 
new voters, without leisure to think 
and judge for themselves, will be 
swayed by a few wire-pullers, un- 
principled adventurers, who, seeking 
only to feather their own nests, will 
not hesitate to turn to account the 
igrforance and preoccupation of the 
electors. 

‘Now turn to the woman. Her 
organisation no less clearly defines 
her sphere. With finer natural 
perceptions than man, less ungovern- 
able in her emotions, quicker and 
clearer in intellect, physically better 
fitted for sedentary life, more 
inclined to study and thought, 
everything seems to qualify her 
specially for legislation. For the 
judicious application of general 
rules to particular cases, peculiar 
delicacy of instinct is required, and 
in no capacity have any but women 
been known to approach the ideal 
of government—that perfect rule 
—all-efficient, yet unfelt. 

‘Take the family as a rough type 
of the nation. To whom, at home, 
is naturally allotted the govern- 
ment of young children? ‘To the 
mother. To whom that of the 
domestic household? To the mis- 
tress. Widowers and bachelors 
are proverbially the slaves and 
victims of spoilt children and ill- 
trained servants. In all such home 
matters the husband defers to his 
wife, and would as soon expect to 
have to instruct her in them as she 
to teach him fortification, boxing, or 
mechanics. Little time or thought, 
indeed, has the professional man to 
spare for household superintend- 
ence; how much less for matters 
requiring such careful study as 
the government of a nation. The 
clergyman, wearied with his day’s 
visiting of the sick, teaching or 
preaching; the doctor after his 
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rounds ; the merchant or tradesman 
overwhelmed with business; what 
they require when their daily toil is 
over is rest, relaxation, not to be 
set down to work out complex 
social and political problems, to 
study the arguments for and against 
the several measures to which 
members offer to pledge themselves, 
and to form a judgment on the 
merits of respective candidates. 
What time or opportunity have 
they for qualifying themselves to 
do so? But the wives of these 
men, on the other hand, have lives 
comparatively unoccupied, and of 
physical and intellectual leisure 
enough and tospare. Here, then, 
isa commodity ; there a demand and 
a field for it, and this surplus, so to 
speak, of time, strength, and atten- 
tion with us has been always applied 
to the science of government, nor 
do I see how a happier or more 
judicious arrangement could have 
been made. 

‘I will proceed now to enumerate 
a few of the dangers to which the 
enfranchisement of men would 
inevitably expose us. Male voters 
will view each political question in 
a narrow professional light, irre- 
spective of its justice or general 
expediency. Large proprietors will 
stand up for the game laws, eldest 
sons for primogeniture. Publicans, 
brewers, and railway directors will 
exercise a baneful, blind, one-sided 
influence on our counsels. An im- 
partial debate or decision will soon 
become a thing of the past, fairness 
sink into the shade, and a majority 
of direct pecuniary interest turn 
the scale in all cases. 

‘Again, the bulk of the national 
property being in the hands of the 
men, the openings and temptations 
to bribery would be enormously 
increased. Few women have the 
power, had they the will, to offer 
bribes sufficient to suborn a con- 
stituency, but when millionaires 
are admitted to the suffrage we 
may expect to see parliamentary 
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elections bought and sold, and go- 
ing, like other wares, to the highest 
bidder. 

‘But there is a more alarming 
danger still. The muscular force 
of the community being male, 
an opportunity would be afforded 
for an amount of intimidation 
it would shock us now even to 
contemplate. Right has ever been 
might in our land. Shall we 
reverse our motto? Shall we, who 
have ever taken pride in the fact 
that our counsels are swayed by 
reason and judgment alone—a fact 
from which men have benefited at 
least as much as women—invite 
the fatal indefensible element of 
force to enter in and meddle with 
our elections, and let the hustings 
become the scene of such struggles 
and riots as in certain countries 
where, by a singular distortion of 
judgment, the management of 
political affairs is thrust entirely 
on the men? Supposing that the 
suffrage were irrespective of sex, 
and supposing it to happen that the 
men in a wrong cause were arrayed 
againstand outvoted by the women in 
aright, would they not,as theycould, 
use force to compel the women to 
And here we are threat- 
ened with a relapse into barbarism 
from which the present constitution 
of our State affords so admirable a 
guarantee. And that something of 
the sort would ensue I have little 
doubt. Probably the next step would 
beto oust womenaltogether from the 
legislature—the standard of female 
education would then decline, and 
woman would sink lower and lower 
both in fact and in the estimation of 
men. Being physically weak, she 
must always, among the rough and 
uneducated classes, be especially ex- 
posed to ill-treatment. Of this in 
our country, I am happy to say, 
there are but rare instances, never- 
theless. But there are lands where 
men monopolise the suffrage, and 
where a state of things exists among 
the lower classes—let us hope the 
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upper and civilised orders do not 
realise it, for their apathy would 
otherwise be monstrous—which if 
widely and thoroughly known would 
be recognised as the darkest page 
of modern history, something to 
which a parallel must be sought in 
the worst days of legalised slavery. 
Penal laws have utterly failed as a 
remedy, and it is obvious that they 
must always doso. What has been 
our guard against this particular 
evil? Is it not that point in 
our social system which raises 
woman’s position, both actually and 
in the eyes of the men of her class, 
by entrusting to her functions of 
general importance, which she is at 
least as well qualified by nature to 
fill as man, and which we take care 
that her education shall fit her for, 
as a man’s, necessarily unequal, 
semi-professional, and engrossing, 
can never do? Thus men haveanirk- 
some, thankless, exacting, life-long 
labour taken off their hands, which 
are left free to work out their fame 
and fortune ; educated women their 
faculties turned to the best account ; 
while among the lower orders, the 
artificial superiority conferred on the 
female sex by its privilege of the 
suffrage, raising the woman’s status 
in fact and in the eyes of her 
husband, acts as an effectual check 
on domestic tyranny of the worst 
sort, and the nation has the 
advantage of being governed by 
that section of the community 
whose organisation, habits, and con- 
dition best enable them to study 
political science. 

‘That any wrong is done to men 
by the existing arrangement, I 
entirely deny. Most of them are 
married, and it is so seldom that a 
wife’s political opinions differ ma- 
terially from her husband’s, that 
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the vote of the former may fairly be 
said to represent both. The effect 
on the sex itself would be most un- 
desirable. It is a fatal mistake to try 
to turn meninto women, toshut them 
up indoors, and set them to study 
blue-books and reports in their in- 
tervals of business, to enforce on 
them an amount of thought, seclu- 
sion, and inaction so manifestly un- 
congenial to their physical constitu. 
tion, which points so plainly to the 
field, the deck, the workshop, as 
the proper theatre for their activity. 
The best men are those who are most 
earnest and laborious in their pro- 
fessions, and do not trouble them- 
selves with politics. Already they 
have sufficient subjects to study— 
special studies imperatively neces- 
sary for their respective occupa- 
tions. Do not let us put ano- 
ther weight on the shoulders of 
those who, from the cradle to the 
grave, have so much less leisure 
than ourselves for reflection and 
acquiring political knowledge, or 
else, let us look no more for calm 
and judicious elections, but to see 
candidates supported fromthe lowest 
motives, and members returned by 
a majority of intimidation, bribery, 
private interest, or at best by chance, 
all through the ill-advised enfran- 
chisement of an enormous body of 
muscular indeed, but necessarily 
prejudiced, ignorant, preoccupied 
members of society.’ 


The honourable member here 
resumed her seat amid loud cheers. 
On a division being taken, the 
motion was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, and the question 
of Male Suffrage may be considered 
shelved for the present in the 
planet Venus. 

B. T. 
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The Agricultural Siril-ce 





THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKES. 


T is one of the misfortunes of the 
agricultural disputes at present 
existing in the southern counties 
that they tend to give fresh strength 
to that already too current notion 
that the interests of the farmer and 
labourer are distinct and opposite, 
and that the welfare of the one can 
only be obtained at the expense of 
the other. Neither in political 
economy nor in common sense is the 
smallest foundation for such a doc- 
trine to be found. Political econo- 
mists have again and again pointed 
out that the cost of labour to the 
employer is notthemere money value 
of the sum he pays the labourer, but 
also in a very high degree is ruled by 
the efficiency the labourer can dis- 
play, and the amount and quality of 
the work he can perform. And if it 
were not so in political economy, 
it would be abundantly clear from 
common sense that it could never 
be to the farmer’s interest when 


rightly understood, to have an in- 
efficient, ill-fed, degraded labourer, 
any more than it could be to have 
his horse starved, his cattle poor 
and thin, and the other machinery 
of his farm in a broken and half 


useless condition. If, in any case, 
the duty and the interest of an 
employer are one, and the interests 
of the two contracting parties bound 
up together, surely it must be in an 
employment such as agriculture, 
where much must be entrusted to 
the care and discretion of the em- 
ployed, and where the result must 
depend in no small degree on the 
good feeling and animus he dis- 
plays. In this, at least, a half- 
bodied or a half-hearted service can 
never under any circumstances be 
cheap, and it must above all things 
be important, not only that the 
labour should be done, but that it 
be done efficiently and in proper 
time. If a man is to work hard 
and well, he must have a sufficient 


amount of wholesome food; he 
must, in an English climate, be 
well and warmly clad, and have 
the means of decently housing and 
bringing up his family; and the 
farmer who has to depend on his 
strong arm for the cultivation of 
the soil, and to entrust his valu- 
able herds and flocks to his care, 
can have not the very smallest in- 
terest that it should be otherwise. 
Their interests are, as I have said, 
the same, and in the bargain which 
they make as contracting parties, 
what is good for the one is good 
for the other. 

This being admitted, and it would 
seem that it cannot be denied, the 
only question that remains is who 
is to decide at any given time 
whether the wage which the labourer 
receives is insufficient to perform its 
office, and maintain him in the con- 
ditions I have described? It can- 
not be the farmer alone, for he is 
the other contracting party, and 
may naturally fancy himself in- 
terested in keeping the wage at as 
low a point as he can, though this 
is not his real interest ; nor can it 
be the landlord, inasmuch as having 
a monopoly of that without which 
the farmer’s capital and the labour- 
er’s strength would be useless, the 
share which they allot to him for 
the use of his land might possibly 
have to be reduced if it were shown 
that that of the labourer has to be 
increased. It is evident that the 
decision ought to rest mainly with 
the labourer himself; and it must 
be to the disadvantage and dis- 
credit of any country to have a 
large class within it in such a con- 
dition of ignorance and degradation 
as not to know when the wage 
which they receive is insufficient for 
their wants, and, knowing this, not 
to be able to devise a remedy. And 
those who attempt to enlighten their 
darkness either on the one point or 
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the other, are not necessarily mis- 
chievous agitators, worthy only of 
the horsepond, but, if they fulfil their 
mission temperately and wisely, 
true benefactors of their country, 
whom those that they have as- 
sisted to independence, in happier 
and brighter days will not forget. 
If rightly used it will be no mis- 
fortune that the crisis has arisen, for 
it has not arisen without a cause ; a 
cause which it is far better for all 
parties to have investigated and 
disclosed, so that a proper remedy 
may be applied. And if that cause 
be over-population—a surplus of 
labour for the present requirements 
of those particular districts now 
disturbed—the fact should be boldly 
faced, because it has been abun- 
dantly proved that no class have 
such a tendency to rapid increase 
as those who are hopeless of the 
future, and have little or nothing 
in the present to lose. It is an 
evil which cannot cure itself, but is 
sure to gather fresh and more fatal 
force by time. 

I do not wish in these remarks 
for one moment to bear hardly on 
the farmer, or to seem to ignore the 
difficulties of his position. It is at 
best, when compared with others, 
but a poor trade ; and the small re- 
turns it for the most part makes 
are only gathered by an unremitting 
toil. The capital it employs is 
turned at most but once a year, and 
even then capricious seasons and 
capricious markets may cause it to 
be turned ata loss. Large fortunes, 
as we know, are seldom, perhaps 
never made, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find a farmer 
who is able to purchase an estate 
himself, and till his own land. The 
very fact that there is a fascination in 
the pursuit which chains him, as it 
were, to the soil increases the difficul- 
ties he has to encounter. Others feel 
the fascination too. His sons marry 
and want farms themselves. Gen- 
tlemen with a few thousand pounds 
to spare think a little farming would 
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be a pleasant way of employing spare 
hours, and rush to take farms at 
exorbitant and impossible rents. 
We know how rapidly under the 
influence of such competition reuts 
can rise, and when to high rents 
are added heavy rates, bad seasons, 
dear coals, it is not difficult to see 
that the farmer may well be anxious 
not to add to his other difficulties 
that of scarce and high-priced la- 
bour. 

But without in any way wishing 
to make light of the farmer's side 
of the question, or to deny that 
that side exists, it may be useful 
to point out to him that there isa 
certain minimum beyond which, nay, 
to which, it is not desirable even for 
himself that the wages of the la- 
bourer should sink, and to ask him 
calmly and temperately to consider 
whether during the last ten years 
that minimum has not been reached. 
And if it be absolutely impossible 
that from his present profits the 
rate of their wages be increased, 
then he will have further to con- 
sider whether a more efficient labour 
at a higher wage might not be 
more conducive to his interest, and 
whether there may not be some- 
thing in his own tenure of the land 
which is capable of being amended 
or improved. For we may be cer- 
tain if that minimum has been 
reached he will receive no sympathy 
from any in his persistent endea- 
vour to keep things as they are; 
because he has at least always a 
landlord to fall back upon, and if 
wages can rise in no other way, 
then rents must fall, while the 
labourer has nothing behind him 
on which to lean but the dole of 
an uncertain charity, which demo- 
ralises too often even while it re- 
lieves. And that that, at best, 
minimum of wages had been reached 
when the present agricultural dis- 
turbance began there is only too 
little reason to doubt. The action 
of our quiet, slow-moving labourer 
proves it. Agitation is—at all events 
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in England—a barren trade when it 
has to do with a well-fed, contented 
people. 

But even if the labourers had 
taken no action in the matter, there 
was abundant evidence of the fact 
that they lacked the common ne- 
cessaries of human life. The whole 
tenor of the evidence of the Com- 
missioners appointed by Lord 
Derby’s Government to inspect the 
agricultural districts points in one 
direction—that throughout most of 
the southern counties the position 
of the labourer was deplorable. 
Again and again they speak of low 
wages and scanty diet, and houses 
deficient in every requisite of de- 
cency and health, and this not in 
isolated cases here and there, but as 
a general rule. And Mr. Fawcett, 
whom no one will suspect of rash 
and unguarded statements, and 


who has courage equal to the clear- 
ness of his insight and the sound. 
ness of his judgment, in the last 
edition of his Political Economy 


asserts of the labourers that ‘they 
are so miserably poor that if they 
were converted into slaves to- 
morrow it would be for the interest 
of their owners to feed them far 
better than they are fed at the 
present time.’ It cannot then, I 
think, be denied that there has 
been a cause for the crisis that has 
arisen. 

For it has not been always so in 
England with the labourer, nor is 
it equally so in all parts now. The 
crisis is confined to some of the 
southern and midland counties, and 
it has arisen here because the supply 
of labour has increased more rapidly 
than the demand for it. All the 
causes that stimulate over-popula- 
tion have been working together 
to the same end. It is sometimes 
argued that small properties and 
the compulsory subdivision of them 
among the whole family leads to a 
too rapid increase of population. 
This has been effectually disproved. 
{t is not comfort and content- 
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ment that cause men to be reckless 
in this respect—it is want and 
despair. 

The causes that brought about 
the state of things existing now 
are not of recent date, and they 
have been fostered by foolish laws 
foolishly administered. The long 
war in which this country was 
engaged at the beginning of the 
present century, by compelling it 
to feed its population on its own 
resources, coupled with the fact 
that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments and the unlimited issue of 
paper money gave a stimulus to 
inflated prices, created a temporary 
and unsound prosperity in agri- 
culture, which when those causes 
ceased was succeeded by a depres- 
sion far greater in degree than the 
previous inflation. From 1819, 
the year in which Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure for the resumption 
of cash payments was framed, 
scarcely a year elapses without a 
proposal in the House of Commons 
for a committee to enquire into the 
canses of agricultural distress. That 
measure undoubtedly produced a 
temporary pressure, but the state 
of things to which it put an end 
could have continued only at the 
cost of national bankruptcy. A 
drunken man might be happy if he 
could be always drunk; it is the 
periods of awakening that bring 
headache and remorse. So in false 
finance a day of retribution came. 
And when it came, instead of boldly 
grappling with the difficulty in the 
only way in which it could be grap- 
pled with, the agricultural commu- 
nity, led away by foolish landlords, 
endeavoured to prop itself up by 
trying to return to the paper money 
from which it had been delivered, 
and by foolish laws prohibiting the 
importation of foreign corn except 
at a certain price. ‘The Legislature 
was to fix the price at which farmers 
could grow their crops. But it 
would give no security that those 
prices should be maintained; it 
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could not prevent bad seasons; it 
could not prevent speculators at 
such times buying up the sup- 
plies of food, and raising still 
higher to the consumer prices 
already at famine point. The 
prices, indeed, varied to a ruinous 
degree, even for the farmer, and 
far more rapidly than the rate of 
wage could even attempt to follow. 
Both tenants and labourers suffered, 
and both sought relief from means 
that only made them suffer more. 
The tenants still clung to protective 
duties. The labourers were en- 
couraged to look to the scanty dole 
of the poor law as their ultimate 
resource from low wages, while the 
action of that law at the same time 
prevented them removing to where 
they might be better off. They had 
to struggle on when they were on 
a miserable wage (liable at any 
moment to be made yet more miser- 
able by a sudden rise in the price of 
corn) as long as they could, and 
then they might throw themselves 
upon the parish, to linger on in 
wretchedness till death relieved 
them from their cares. 


A blessed prospect, 
To slave while there is strength, in age 
the workhouse, 
A parish shell at last, and the little bell 
Toll’d hastily for a pauper’s funeral! 


They knew no better themselves, 
and those who should have taught 
them led them to trust only in 
delusive remedies that made their 
condition worse. They were com- 
pletely at their masters’ mercy. The 
worst form of tenancy is undoubt- 
edly that of a rack-rented tenant 
at will; and so the most degrading 
form of servitude is that of low- 
priced labour liable to be with- 
drawn altogether at a week’s notice. 
Can we wonder that such men, feel- 
ing that their lot could not be 
lighter, that no ray of hope had 
ever burst across their path, can 
we wonder that in careless, reck- 
less despair they brought up others 
to inherit their legacy of woe? 
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What chance had they of bet- 
tering their lot? The smaller 
properties which might have been 
within the compass of the only 
capital they could ever have hoped 
to save, disappeared before the 
difficulties by which agriculture 
was beset. The large capitalists 
with funds at command were able to 
buy up all the lesser farms, and the 
class of small proprietors cultivating 
their own acres—the freeholders of 
the counties—to whom we owed 
that liberal feeling which prevailed 
in them during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, vanished in the unequal con- 
test they had to wage. Unfortu- 
nately for themselves and us, 
they left too soon and_ took 
with them an independence and 
freedom from control which has 
sometimes been too much wanting 
in the tenant farmers that took their 
place, which we may trust that the 
ballot will do something to restore. 
Wordsworth’s description of the 
‘statesmen’ of the north living in 
‘a perfect republic of shepherds and 
agriculturists, proprietors for the 
most part of the lands which they 
occupied and cultivated’—is too 
well known to need quotation. In 
the district to which he referred 
such, perhaps, are still more numer- 
ous than elsewhere, but over the 
whole country there can be no 
dispute that unequal competition 
and bad laws drove them from their 
fields, and could they but have 
waited for better days and the 
wholesome rule of free-trade, there 
would have been little occasion 
for them to go. 

This is one of the means by which 
the peasantry of this country have 
been divorced from the soil. But 
another system has been at work 
in the same direction. In the 
century and a half that preceded 
the Enclosure Act of 1845, five 
millions of acres had been enclosed, 
too often with but the scantiest 
recognition of the rights of the small 
ownersand cottagers, and sonietimes 
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with none at all, and though that 
Act and its amending Acts have 
placed the matter under some con- 
trol, the process has still proceeded 
at only too fast a pace. And 
even if full compensation for such 
rights be made, it is clear that 
when they are held in common, and 
are transferable only as a joint act, 
they are much less likely to be 
alienated from those who hold them, 
and that when they are divided and 
can be exchanged for a considera- 
tion, it will be much easier to dis- 
pose of them at any moment to meet 
a pressing and temporary want. 
And this is another second cause 
that has been at work to divorce 
the labourers from their interest in 
the soil. 

To sum up, then—a long period 
of agricultural depression—the re- 
sult of previous speculation, inten- 
sified by foolish remedies, foolishly 
applied ; the maladministration of 
outdoor relief ; the complete sepa- 
ration of the labourer from the soil 
he tills—the result of the conversion 
of small farms into large ones, and 
the indiscriminate enclosure of 
waste land; his entire dependence 
on his master, and his master’s en- 
tire dependence, for the most part, 
on his landlord—all these things 
have combined to keep the labourer 
at a low level in the social scale, 
and to shut him out from almost all 
chance of rising. His education 
has been, and still is, of the most 
meagre and wreiched sort, and his 
children’s labour is too valuable in 
eking out the parent’s wage to allow 
us soon to hope for much amend- 
ment on this head. 

Can we wonder that our labourers 
welcome the appearance of the agi- 
tator? To whom are they to look ? 
Not, it would seem, to the landlord, 
whose anxiety too often is to keep 
both tenant and labourer in humble 
dependence upon himself, and who 
is afraid at present to stir any 
questions that relate to the tenure 
of land. He feels it his interest to 
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keep the tenant farmer contented, 
and on his side, lest those other 
matters lurking already near the 
surface come in view. One man, 
indeed, there is in every parish 
whose peculiar mission it would 
seem to be to succour the humble 
and sustain the poor; but he too 
has only too often shown that his 
sympathy lies on the other side, and 
that not to him must the labourer 
turn in his hour of need. It need 
be matter of no surprise that the 
professional agitator has made the 
situation his own; and the only 
matter of regret in regard to his 
action is, that he is somewhat un- 
wise in proposing his remedies—too 
apt sometimes to lead his patients 
to depend altogether on legislation 
for that which they can do far 
better for themselves—a course 
which only leads to further discon- 
tent, when they awake to find that 
paradises are not made to order by 
any Act of Parliament. That will 
be the wisest legislation which re- 
moves most hindrancesto the united 
and healthy action of strong arms 
and honest wills. That sometimes, 
indeed, legislation is wise in inter- 
fering with free contract, it is im- 
possible to deny, but the seldomer 
the better, and in the case of the 
labourer I believe such interference 
will be found to be very little needed. 
Legislators may give things alean- 
ing to his welfare, but they cannot 
secure it to him by law. The only 
chains by which he can bind it to 
himare honest labour, independence, 
and self-respect. 

I shall now proceed to consider 
in what directions the labourer must 
look for the amelioration of his con- 
dition, and the prevention of its re- 
lapse into evil. Ido not propose to 
enter into the means whereby the 
present over-population is to be 
reduced, but to indicate rather the 
position which those who remain 
behind must labour to secure for 
themselves, in order to avoid a like 
disaster in the future. And the 
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first point I name is the propriety 
of longer hirings. This is recom- 
mended both by simple considera- 
tions of common sense, and by the 
fact that where it is practised it has 
been found to be thoroughly satis- 
factory in its effect. The hirings 
(yearly or half-yearly) taking place 
on one appointed day, the whole 
body of masters and men meet to- 
gether, and are able on thé spot to 
define their relative position. The 
requirements of the labour market 
in the district are thus accurately 
gauged, and those who are super- 
numerary are obliged to go else- 
where, knowing that if they remain, 
their employment is likely to be 
only of a temporary and precarious 
character. And this would pro- 
bably have been the only form of 
hiring if it had not been for the 
action of the poor-law, which en- 


abled the landholders to adopt the 
short-sighted policy of throwing 
the labourer on the rates for his 
support, whenever for a time he 
found he did not require his service, 


with the notion, too, that while 
wages once raised could not again 
be lowered, alms might be with- 
held when temporary causes of dis- 
tress should cease. Outdoor relief 
thus administered becomes a direct 
stimulus to improvidence and want 
of thrift, and its effects grow more 
enervating and enfeebling at every 
turn ; nor will they cease until it is 
recognised that the true principle 
of its administration is to give it to 
those who have shown they have 
been able to do something to help 
themselves, and that it is intended 
as a reward for the industrious and 
the careful, and not an encourage- 
ment to the improvident to step 
further into the mire into which 
they have already gone too far. 
Another point to be insisted on is 
that the labourer receive his wages 
in money, and not in money eked 
out by beer, and it is a point that 
cannot be dwelt upon too much. 
The temptations to transmute his 
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wage into drink instead of carrying 
it home to his wife and family are 
large cnough already, and too large ; 
and it is quite unnecessary that the 
master should assist in performing 
the operation for him. And yet 
one ground why the farmers of the 
very counties now disturbed de- 
manded with such unanimity the 
repeal of the Malt Tax was the 
amount of taxes which they paid on 
beer so used as wages for their men. 
I trust, however, that when their 
Conservative friends find themselves 
in a position to accede to their de- 
mand it will not be forgotten that 
the sum they so save will belong to 
the wage receivers and not to the 
wage payers, and that cheaper beer 
certainly must mean higher wage. 
Unless they act thus, they must 
think that wages at present are too 
high. But undoubtedly the wisest 
course is to abolish such payments 
altogether, and to give the wife and 
family a fair chance of obtaining 
their proper share of the value of 
the breadwinner’s toil. ‘The only 
form that payment in kind, if made 
at all, should take, is that of a bit 
of land on which to grow potatoes 
or grass to feed a cow. 

And this reminds me of what 
I have already alluded to—the 
importance of watching carefully 
the working of Enclosure Acts, 
and of seeing, as far as_ possible, 
that the advantages which they 
bring to the labouring classes shall 
not be bought up by wealthier 
neighbours. A great difficulty 
which the former experience in 
country districts is that of procur- 
ing milk for their families, and a 
right of common where a cow may 
feed, brings health and comfort 
to the present and to future genera- 
tions, which would ill be exchanged 
even for a sum of money in excess of 
its immediate market value. If they 
are to be enclosed at all, it is well 
worth enquiry whether the enclo- 
sure ought not to take the form of an 
enclosure by the State, and the sub- 
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division into small farms which 
would require acapital that it would 
be within the power of a thrifty 
labourer to save. It seems only 
the merest act of justice that some- 
thing should be placed before him 
in the future to tempt him to 
economy and care, and that his only 
prospect in the race of life should 
not be, as it too often is, a pauper’s 
pittance and a pauper’s grave. How 
can we expect men’s resources to 
be brought forth when there is no- 
thing to be gained by all their toil, 
when they see no chance of making 
their lot better, and yet know that 
it can hardly be worse? Those 
who see no reason to believe that 
they will ever be able to make their 
future brighter, easily become the 
most reckless and improvident of 
mankind. And in the labourer’s 
case it is difficult to see how a 
better prospect could be opened to 
him than by giving him the chance 
of acquiring the possession, either as 
tenant on lease, or owner, of a few 
acres of his own, or how the State 
could better exercise the control it 
has overcommons and waste land 
than by securing it to him. 


For ownership, however small it be, 
Breeds diligence, content, and loyalty, 
And tirelessly compels the rudest field, 
Inch after inch, its very most to yield, 
Wealth might its true prerogatives retain ; 
And no man lose, and all men greatly gain.? 


I know a strong prejudice exists 
in many minds against small farms, 
and that it is often affirmed that 
they cannot in these days avail 
themselves of the machinery by 
which successful farming can alone 
be carried on; that their produce 
is not so large ; that they encourage 
indolence in those who hold them; 
while the examples of Ireland and 
France are quoted in doleful accents 
to point the moral and adorn this 
tale. See then, they say, the results 
of peasant proprietorship and the 
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endless division of property under 
the sanction of the law! Such will 
do well to read Mr. Thornton’s 
work, A Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors; and having done so they 
will at least be willing to ad- 
mit that there is a good deal 
to be said upon the other side. 
The former wretchedness of Ire- 
land, indeed, no one can deny, 
but the vast majority of holdings 
there were of rack-rented tenants 
at will in the hands for the most 
part of middle-men. Any system 
of agriculture under such con- 
ditions must have failed. In 
France, again, it would apparently 
be extremely difficult to prove that 
the condition of the peasant pro- 
prietors is in our time growing 
worse, while it is certain it has 
enormously improved from what it 
was in the year that preceded the 
Revolution at the close of the last 
century. Even then, before the 
enactment of the law of subdivi- 
sion, they were very numerous, and 
their cultivation undoubtedly ex- 
tremely bad; but bad not because 
they were small, but because they 
held the land on terms which would 
render futile the labour of the best 
farmer that ever lived. I extract 
the account from Mr. Thornton’s 
book : 

The taxes, besides being onerous, were 
not even of fixed amount, The rates were 
altered from year to year at the discretion 
of the intendants and their deputies, who, in 
assessing districts or parishes, professed to 
be guided by the appearance of the crops, 
and, in assessing individuals, by the stock 
upon the farms. It was the interest, there- 
fore, of every farmer to appear to have as 
little stock as possible, and consequently to 
employ as little as possible in its cultivation, 
and none in its improvement. The game 
laws were still more outrageous than their 
relation to the cultivation of the soil, There 
were numerous edicts which prohibited 
weeding and hoeing, lest the young par- 
tridges should be disturbed ; steeping seed, 
lest it should injure their health ; manuring 
with night-soil, lest their flavour should be 
spoiled by their feeding on the corn so 
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treated ; mowing hay before a certain time, 
or removing stubble, lest the birds should 
be deprived of shelter. Add to this the 
forced labour imposed by Government and 
the fines and services arbitrarily exacted by 
lords of manors, and it need not again be 
asked why they were miserable farmers. 


It certainly need not; nor why 
there was a Revolution, nor why 
the name of Napoleon, indissolubly 
connected with that Revolution, 
should still, with all its odour of 
carnage, be a potent spell in the 
country districts of France. 

It is clear, at any rate, that in 
speaking of peasant proprietors we 
must be careful to distinguish the 
evils which are their natural result 
from those which are due to otherand 
quite different causes ; and if we do 
so, it will be difficult, on a fair survey 
of the whole case, to avoid admit- 
ting that they must more frequently 
succeed than fail. They may not 
be able to employ so much ma- 
chinery, but their size does not 
require it; their produce per acre 
is certainly much greater than that 
of larger farms, and those who 


till them, instead of degenerating 
into idle and improvident habits, 
are for the most part among the 


most industrious and careful of 
men. So far from the tendency 
among them being to have large 
families and parcel out their pro- 
perty among the whole, they are 
careful in respect of marrying, and 
anxious to secure for those of their 
children whom the land will not 
fairly maintain a decent maintenance 
elsewhere. Andtheir families, having 
known in youth what comfort is, are 
cautious to avoid taking steps that 
will prevent them attaining it them- 
selves. To such to subsist on the 
charity of others, except in case of 
actual necessity, would be disgrace. 
One other fact there is which seems 
to speak conclusively in favour of 
such properties, and that is, that for 
the most part they command, when 
let, a higher rent, and when sold 
in the open market a higher price. 
And when to this we add the case 
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of those countries where they exist 
and are found to be in a high 
degree conducive to the prosperity 
of the people —as Norway, Flan. 
ders, Gascony, Jersey—it is impos. 
sible to deny that those who ad. 
vocate them have a strong case. 

Nay, there is perhaps reason to 
think that more is to be feared from 
a universal prevalence of very large 
properties, and Pliny tells us, ‘ Lati- 
fundia perdidere Italiam’ (over- 
grown estates have been the ruin of 
Italy), while we find Cicero in the 
same spirit deploring the ‘solitudo,’ 
the deserted condition of the country 
districts when the fields were tilled 
by gangs of slaves, and the free 
population had either become slaves 
themselves or gone to subsist on 
the precarious doles of city charity. 
The fact probably is, that it is most 
to be desired. to have a fair admix- 
ture of farms of all sizes, and 
while any compulsory legislation 
for the manufacture of small farms 
is much to be deprecated, we may 
reasonably demand of the Legisla- 
ture to remove any hindrances that 
exist to their maintenance and 
formation, and also to consider whe- 
ther it might not be possible for the 
State to set an example by dealing 
in this spirit with some of the waste 
lands at its disposal. 

The hindrances which it might 
fairly be asked to do away with 
are the Jaw of primogeniture, 
whereby the State gives its sanc- 
tion and support to a wrong prin- 
ciple; the law of entail, which 
sacrifices the interests of the pre- 
sent to those of a future generation, 
and keeps the soil in the hands of 
needy owners who have neither the 
power nor the will to aid in its im- 
provement ; and the heavy charges 
which now attend the transfer of 
property, and are felt more heavily 
on small than large estates. These 
are all hindrances to free trade in 
land, and prevent the application 
to it both of larger capital and of 
more energetic industry. 
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How different very often is the 
picture now! The owner of the 
estate has got into debt and 
mortgaged it deeply, if his ancestors 
have not been kind enough to do 
it for him: he lets it to farmers 
without adequate capital, or who, 
if they have it, dare not expend it 
on the land, which continues from 
year to year unimproved. No addi- 
tional employment is thus provided 
for the unlucky labourers, who are 
ever increasing in number, and, as 
they do so, by natural laws their 
wages gradually fall to the very 
lowest point at which the spark of 
life can be maintained. 

It is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance to all classes—to the consumer 
as well as the tenant and his labour- 
ers—that there should be every in- 
ducement held out to men to lay out 
capital on land, to leave no stone un- 
turned to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. It is 
a matter which in these days of 
rapidly increasing prices we cannot 
afford to neglect. And this leads 
me to the last point I wish to 
maintain—that it is for the tenant 
farmers now to consider whether 
there is not something in their 
tenure of the land which is capable 
of being amended, and which would 
improve both their own position 
and that of the labourers that serve 
them. They may rest assured that 
the community will not be content 
for them to face their difficulties by 
merely resorting, as some seem to 
be doing, to cheaper and more in- 
efficient modes of tillage, which 
must lessen instead of increase the 
land’s productive power. They 
must consider whether they would 
not act more wisely to demand 
some greater security for the capi- 
tal they expend upon the soil, 
and by showing that that demand 
could be conceded without in the 
smallest degree interfering with 
the landlord’s right. For him, 
it is surely quite feasible to re- 
serve the utmost possible power 
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of putting an end to any tenancy 
he may choose, provided only he be 
compelled to settle fairly with the 
tenant for any improvement that he, 
by the outlay of his capital and 
skill, has effected in the land. The 
object is to induce the tenant to 
farm his very best up to the close of 
the natural or enforced termination 
of his tenancy, and the system that 
does this most effectually will be 
best for both the parties and the 
country too. And it is just in this 
view of the question that the lease 
fails to provide the security required. 
It holds out no inducement to the 
tenant to persevere in high farming 
to the conclusion of his occupation. 
On the contrary, he is compelled, 
in order to realise at the end of the 
term what he sunk at the com- 
mencement, to endeavour to get out 
of the land the money he has spent, 
and this he does at the cost of the 
exhaustion of the soil. 

It is, indeed, asserted, and may 
be true, that there are many occu- 
piers who feel as secure as if the very 
soil itself belonged to them, and are 
able to place unlimited confidence 
in the justice of their landlord, and 
it is said that such kindly, confiden- 
tial relations are of mutual benefit 
to both. But the tenants’ skill and 
capital are things indispensable to 
the landlord to the enjoyment of 
his property, and it is questionable 
whether the tenants, in placing them 
at his disposal, ought to be entirely 
thrown upon the generosity of the 
owner of the soil, and whether they 
ought not rather to be able to say 
at the conclusion of the tenancy : 
‘This is the capital we have invested 
in your land : these are the improve- 
ments we have effected: its value 
to you is increased : you are required 
to give us such a sum as shall be 
considered fairly to represent that 
increase of value, and recompense 
us for the capital we have spent 
and the skill we have bestowed.’ 
This, I believe, will be the ultimate 
settlement of the question, and when 
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it comes I doubt not that landlords 
will find that what they have de- 
nounced and decried in this, as in 
many another case, has really been 
to their own advantage and profit. 
And this demand of the tenant- 
farmers for tenant-right—this de- 
mand that in their favour there 
should be an interference with the 
right of free contract—a demand 
which it is allowed by many who are 
competent to judge is perfectly legi- 
timate and fair, ought to make them 
look withsome tenderness on the case 
which isurged in favourof the labour- 
ers against themselves. The farmers 
demand the interference of the State 
because, as they justly allege, the 
land of this country is in few hands, 
and that those who hold it are able, 
owing to the immense competition 
for it, to settle too arbitrarily the 
terms on which it may be had, and 
to do so to a degree which is inju- 
rious to the community at large. 
And nearly in the same way it is 
urged on behalf of the labourers, 
that having become too numerous 
in certain places from the action of 
bad Jaws, and sunk into too depen- 
dent a position, they have thus been 
placed too much in the power of 
the farmers, and that wages have so 
fallen to a point which is absolutely 
injurious to the well-being of the 
State of which they are the citizens. 

Such are some of the points it 
would seem to be well for the farmers 
of the disturbed districts to take 
into careful consideration, and, in- 
stead of foolishly denouncing unions, 
which, even if crushed and beaten 
now, will only recur again and again 
as long as the causes that promote 
them remain, to see if they cannot, 
by union among themselves and the 
exercise of that judgment which 
their superior position and intelli- 
gence should give them, devise some 
remedies for a state of things which 
cannot really be satisfactory for any 
of them to contemplate. These re- 
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medies will most surely be found in 
the paths where remedies for similar } 
evils have been found before. For 
unless the farmer can prove that 
the condition of the labourer is 
satisfactory, it is clear that some 
remedy must be applied. Would it 
not be well, before prolonged strife 
brings greater bitterness, tempe- 
rately to consider what that remedy 
must be ? 

It is not the first time in the 
history of this country that agita- 
tions of a similar character have 
occurred, and whenever they have 
occurred there have always been 
two modes of dealing with them 
proposed. The one has been to 
attempt to stifle and repress them— 
to use every influence to force them 
back—to denounce them loudly as 
unfounded and unfair as the mere 
outcome of a communistic radicalism 
which harboured designs dangerous 
and threatening to the common weal. 
There is no instance, so far as I 
know, of this plan in the long- 
run having proved successful. The 
other plan is calmly and dispassion- 
ately to consider the causes from 
which the agitation springs, and 
how far they rise from natural 
sources, and to concede so far as is 
just and right before the days come 
when concession is a mark of weak- 
ness, and you may concede without 
conciliating. On this principle a 
thousand agitations in the years that 
are past have been laid to rest, and 
for the most part it has been found, 
when the end came, that what the 
one side claimed could be granted 
without inflictinginjury on the other ; 
that in most cases the real interests 
of the two striving parties were the 
same, and were reached by a com- 
mon road; and that St. Paul was 
the exponent not only of Christianity 
but of social truth when he advised, 
‘Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the 
things of others.’ R. A. A. 
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LL diaries have a family like- 
ness, and possess a particular 
attraction for readers ; more espe- 
cially when they treat of public 
men and public events whilst they 
were going on, and before they 
had become petrified into historical 
transactions. 

Many of us are old enough to 
recollect the events and occurrences 
spoken of in these volumes, as they 
appeared to those on the outside of 
them, and now we are taken behind 
the scenes, and are shown the 
machinery and told the manner of 
men who took part in the course 
and conduct of the affairs of the 
world and of England from 1818 to 
1838 ; and what adds to interest is, 
that we are living in that future 
which was prepared by the events 
of those days. 

The human element of life and 
breath still lingers in these records ; 
the tones and voices of the speakers 
have scarcely ceased to be articulate ; 
and yet all is as utterly past and 
gone as if they had belonged to the 
times summed up in the old familiar 
formula, ‘And all the rest of his 
acts that he did, and all his wars, 
and the times that went over him, 
are they not written’—in books 
that have passed away likewise ? 
We are feeling the consequences of 
what happened ; yet we are also in 
a changed world, where Mr. Gre- 
ville would find himself already a 
stranger. 

The late Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville was the eldest son of Charles 
Greville (grandson to the fifth 
Lord Warwick) ; his mother was 
Lady Charlotte Cavendish Bentinck, 
eldest daughter of the third Duke 
of Portland. He was born on April 


2, 1794. His early youth was 
chiefly spent in that magnificent 
ducal place Bulstrode, the glories 
of which are told in the letters of 
Mrs. Montague, and in the pages of 
the Life of Mrs. Delaney. He 
was born to the purple and fine 
linen of this world, and lived in 
them all his days. A more pros- 
perous fine gentleman it would 
be hard to meet in a long sum- 
mer day. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Ox. 
ford, and before he was twenty 
Lord Bathurst appointed him his 
private secretary. The Duke of 
Portland obtained for him, whilst 
yet in early life, the Secretaryship 
of Jamaica, with a deputy to do all 
the work, and also the reversion of 
the Clerkship of the Council, which 
fell to him in 1821, and he held it 
forty years. For the last twenty 
years of his life he lived in a suite 
of rooms under the roof of Earl 
Granville, and there he painlessly 
expired in his sleep on the 18th of 
January, 1865, leaving these diaries 
and journals to be printed as soon 
as his friend and executor Mr. 
Henry Reeve should think it ex- 
pedient, and with a recommendation 
that the delay should not be long. 

The tradition he has left of himself 
amongst those who remember him 
is that of a very vain but rather 
amiable dandy, with a great devo- 
tion to great people. Indeed, he 
never seems willingly to have visited 
any but the sommités of soeiety. 
In the one or two instances recorded 
in these volumes where he found 
himself amongst people who did not 
belong to the great world, he speaks 
of them with mild toleration, but 
making it evident that it was not 
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an experience to be repeated for 
pleasure. He was a gentleman in 
his instincts, and whatever these 
journals may be they are not vul- 
gar, though his interviews with 
Batchelor, valet to George IV., 
with the avowed intention of 
getting at all the gossip he could 
about his master, must be taken to 
qualify this praise. Neither his 
heart, which was amiable, nor his 
intellect, which was intelligent, 
seemed to excite in him, so far as 
these volumes show, a single spark 
of emotion or enthusiasm for any of 
the great political or social move- 
ments in the midst of which he 
lived, nor is there one original or 
suggestive reflection from beginning 
to end. His opinions and judg. 
ment of the remarkable men of all 
parties with whom he associated 
seems to have been less the result 
of his own insight and judgment 
than the acceptance of the opinions 
and sentiments current in the so- 
ciety in which he lived ; he gathered 


them up, reflected and repeated 


them, but not one clear incisive 
speech or token of insight into 
either things or people is here re- 
corded. One would almost say he 
was dull of sight for all that did 
not lie on the surface. He was 
very quick to mark and disapprove 
of every breach of conventional or 
social decorum. His opinions vary 
from time to time about the same 
people, according as circumstances 
and the disposition he was in made 
them more or less congenial. Lord 
Brougham he always detested, and 
the Duke of Wellington he gene- 
rally disliked. There is nothing in 
these volumes generous, or noble, 
or high-minded ; there are velleities 
towards better things, regrets for 
idleness and misuse of his life, a 
dim sense that he might and ought 
to have been something better ; 
there is good feeling evinced in 
the reticence he has exercised and 
the merciful use he has on the 
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whole made of the knowledge of 
the gossip and scandal which must 
have come to his knowledge, and 
which he has abstained from re- 
porting except when it concerned 
kings or kings’ mistresses. With 
all his care, however, and in spite 
of the discretion of his editor, Mr. 
Reeve, there is a great deal that 
will pain many people now living, 
from the light and casual mention 
of those they have loved and re- 
spected. This could scarcely have 
been avoided unless all colour had 
been taken out of the book; still 
the delay of a few more years 
would have done away with this 
source of pain to living people. 

Mr. Greville was a great autho- 
rity on horses, and on all matters 
connected with the turf. His con- 
tempt for George IV. was in- 
creased by the royal ignorance 
and pretence to know all about 
racing and race-horses; but we 
shall come to George IV. later 
on. We may as well begin at 
the beginning, and give a glance at 
things as they were in 1818, after 
the war and the Holy Alliance had, 
as they thought, put back all things 
as they were before, and set Humpty 
Dumpty up again.’ Here is a 
glance at old Queen Charlotte : 


The Queen was so ill on Friday evening 
that they expected she would die; she had 
a severe spasm ‘The Queen's illness was 
occasioned by information she had received 
of the Duchesses of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge having met and embraced. She was 
in such a rage that the spasm was brought 
on and she was very near dying. 


Queen Charlotte, who was ugly 
and not amiable, treated the 
Duchess of Cambridge with great 
consideration, and exerted herself 
tomake the contrast between her 
position and that of the Duchess of 
Cumberland as vivid as possible. 
She hated the Duchess of Cum- 
berland vehemently (she hada talent 
that way) ; also she considered her 
a highly improper person to be 
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seen about her court, so the peace 
made between the two ladies was 
one of those injuries that are never 
forgiven, and indeed nobody knows 
how hard it is to forgive people 
who vex us—till they try! 

As we have said, Mr. Greville 
takes us into the very best society ; 
it is quite as grand as anything to 
be met within Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 
The pictures of Oatlands, the seat 
of the Duke of York, might furnish 
a story of les splendewrs et les miséres 
of royalty. 

There was a large party of fine, 
very fine, people one Saturday early 
in August 1818. They played at 
whist till four in the morning. On 
the Sunday they amused themselves 
with eating fruit in the garden, 
shooting at a mark with pistols, and 
playing with the movkeys. Mr. 
Greville added to these pastimes 
bathing in the cold bath in the 
grotto, which he says ‘ was as clear 
as crystal and as cold as ice.’ After 
which he remarks that ‘ Oatlands is 
the worst managed establishment 
in England ; there are a great many 
servants, and nobody waits on you ; 
a vast number of horses, but none 
to ride or drive.’ Thereasonof there 
being no available horses is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Duchess 
of York ‘ was very tenacious of her 
authority at Oatlands ’—‘ one of her 
few foibles,’ says Mr. Greville—and 
this tenacity was chiefly exercised in 
the stable, where there were always 
eight or ten carriage horses which 
hardly ever did any work; but 
none might use them without the 
permission of the Duchess, which 
it was difficult to obtain. One day, 
when one of the Duke’s aides-de- 
camp expressed at breakfast a desire 
to drive one of the other guests 
over to Hampton Court, the Duke 
immediately desired him to take a 
curricle and a pair of Spanish 
horses which had been given to him 
asa present. This came to the ears 
of the Duchess, and when the 
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curricle, with the Duke’s two 
Spanish horses, came round, and 
the gentlemen were about to mount, 
a servant came from the Duchess 
and told the coachman that her 
Royal Highness knew nothing of 
the matter, and desired he would 
drive back to the stables. The 
Duchess of York was born Princess 
Royal of Prussia, and so considered 
herself above the rules and re- 
straints of everything except her 
inclinations. 

But people liked to go there, and 
the Duchess herself was liked quand 
méme. Every week there was a 
party, and a large party for the 
Egham races; and the visit extended 
over a fortnight, the Duchess her- 
self inviting the guests, the Duke 
only remaining the week-end from 
Saturday till Monday.. The dinner 
usually lasted from eight o’clock till 
eleven; after that tables were laid 
for cards, and the Duke sat down 
to whist—five-pound points and 
uwenty-five pounds on the rubber. 
He played so long as anyone would 
play with him, politely ceasing when 
they showed themselves weary. 

The Duke was an early riser, 
and always went to church on 
Sunday. On Monday he returned 
to town. He was quite indifferent 
about going to bed, as he could 
sleep equally well in a carriage. 
As for the Duchess, she was a 
whimsical fine lady. She seldom 
went to bed, but when inclined 
to sleep lay down dressed as 
she was, first in one room, then 
in another, as it might happen, 
the windows always open. She 
walked out late at night. Atthree 
in the day she dressed and had her 
breakfast, and afterwards walked 
out with her dogs, of which she 
had a great number. She was pas- 
sionately fond of animals. She 
never appeared to her guests until 
dinner-time. At night, when unable 
to sleep, she had a woman to read 
to her. Mr. Greville declares her 
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to have been clever and well-in- 
formed; she disliked form and 
ceremony, but always expected to 
be treated en grande princesse ; she 
never forgot the fact herself, nor 
ever allowed others to forget it. 
Mr. Greville says that though her 
own conversation was not indeli- 
cate, she delighted to listen to inde- 
corous stories and jests of inde- 
cent tendency. As for the Duke 
himself, for whom Mr. Greville pro- 
fesses to have had a high regard, we 
are told that he delighted in jokes 
full .of coarseness and indecency, 
that the men with whom he was 
most intimate ‘ were trés-polissons,’ 
and ‘ la polissonnerie was the tone of 
his society.’ 

One year later there comes the 
following entry : 


August 30, 1819.—I am just returned 
from Oatlands; we had an immense party, 
the most numerous ever known there. The 
Duchess wished it to have been prolonged, 
but there were no funds. The distress they 
are in is inconceivable. When the Duchess 
came down there was no water in the house. 
She asked the reason, and was informed 
that the water came by pipes from St. 
George’s Hill, which were stopped up with 
sand; and as the workmen were never 
paid, they would not clean them out. The 
Duchess ordered the pipes te be cleaned 
and the bills brought to her, which was 
done. On Thursday there was a great 
distress, as the steward had no money to 
pay the tradespeople, and the Duke was 
prevailed on with great difficulty to produce 


a small sum for the purpose. The house 
is nearly in ruins. 


As we are among royalty we may 
as well keep in such gracious com- 
pany a little longer, and turn to 
politics and public events later on. 

January 20, 1820. Poor old 
George III. died, and the new King 
lay desperately ill at Brighton. He 
had been bled so fearfully that 
Halford left orders with Sir Wm. 
Knighton, the private physician, 
not to bleed him any more, but the 
inflammation increased so much that 
Tierney was sent for, and by dint of 
what would now be considered 
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‘heroic practice’ he recovered and 
lived to be for ten years longer 
our most gracious sovereign lord, 
George IV. The scandal about 
Queen Caroline began at once. 
The Ministers wished to insert her 
name in the Liturgy, and a Cabinet 
Council sat till two in the morn- 
ing, but the King peremptorily 
refused, and no persuasion could 
move him. Ministers resigned be- 
cause they could not make him hear 
reason on the subject. Mr. Greville 
tells us that the King treated Lord 
Liverpool very coarsely, and ordered 
him out of the room, and asked if 
he knew to whom he was speaking ; 
to which Lord Liverpool replied, 
‘Sir, I know that I am speaking to 
my Sovereign, and I believe I am 
addressing him as becomes a loyal 
subject to do.’ To the Chancellor 
the King said, ‘ My Lord, Iknow your 
conscience always interferes except 
where your interest is concerned.’ 
His most gracious Majesty after- 
wards sent for Lord Liverpool, who 
at first refused to go, but on the 
message being reiterated he went, 
and the King said, ‘We have both 
been too hasty.’ Mr. Greville, who 
has reported this anecdote, adds, 
‘This is probably all false, but it is 
very true that they offered to resign.’ 
Mr. Greville’s diaries consist mainly 
of the gossip current in the ‘ best- 
informed circles,’ but it would not 
serve as a work of authentic history. 

In June the King went down to 
his Cottageat Windsor, and appeared 
at the races every day. He rode on 
the course, and the ladies came in 
carriages, and the King was greatly 
cheered. Only one man called out, 
‘Where’s the Queen?’ If Queen 
Caroline was not there, Vice-Queen 
Conyngham was. The Duke of 
Dorset, who was one of the guests at 
the Cottage, told Mr. Greville it was 
exceedingly agreeable there. They 
kept early hours. The King always 
breakfasted with them, and ‘Lady 
Conyngham looked remarkably well 
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in the morning, her complexion 
being so fine.’ One of the days she 
declared herself bored with the races, 
and she would not go; on which the 
King said he would not go either, 
and sent word to say he should not be 
there. It was supposed that Lady 
Conyngham’s family set their faces 
against her connection with the 
King, but her son was at the Cot- 
tage and her brother at the levee, 
and well received, Kings have 
had mistresses before George IV., 
so that Lady Conyngham is not 
exactly the first phenomenon of the 
kind, but the special infamy of 
her case is that she endeavoured to 
keep up a figment and fiction of 
respectability at the expense of her 
daughter, whom she introduced into 
the circle of the King’s intimes. 
When the King went down to 
Brighton Lady Conyngham lived 
in one of the houses in Marlbro’ 
Row. AjJl the members of her family 
were continually there, and were 
supplied with horses and carriages 
from the King’s stables. ‘ She al- 
ways,’ says Mr. Greville, ‘ rides with 
her daughter, but never with the 
King, who always rides with one of 
his gentlemen. They never appear 
in public together. She dines there 
every day. Before the King comes 
into the room she and Lady Eliza- 
beth join him in another room, and 
he always walks in with one on each 
arm. She comports herself entirely 
as mistress of the house, but never 
suffers her daughter to leave her. 
She has received magnificent pre- 
sents, and Lady Elizabeth the same. 
The mother particularly has received 
strings of pearls of enormous value.’ 
Madame de Lieven, who had seen 
the pearls of the Grand Duchesses 
and the Prussian Princesses, de- 
clared they were not to be compared 
with those of Lady Conyngham. 
One night we are told that, on the 
pretext that Lady Bath was coming 
to the Pavilion after dinner, Lady 
Conyngham desired the saloon to be 
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lighted, which was a work of some 
trouble, as it was lighted by several 
hundred wax candles. She told the 
King what she had done, and he 
tenderly replied, ‘ Thank you, thank 
you, my dear; you always do what 
is right; you cannot please me so 
much as by doing everything which 
pleases you, everything to show 
that you are mistress here !’ 

The detestable, cowardly hy- 
pocrisy of exposing a young girl 
to such companionship, by way 
of giving herself a semblance of 
countenance, was infinitely worse 
than any personal breach of mo- 
rality on the part of the mother. 
But Mr. Greville has no word of re- 
probation, only a cynical shrug of the 
shoulders, at this infamy. We have 
another sight of Lady Conyngham 
at a grand dinner and ball at Devon- 
shire House, where the King was pre- 
sent, and the lady wore on her head 
a magnificent sapphire which had 
belonged to the Stuarts, and which, 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
had been claimed from Prince Leo- 
pold as ‘a Crown jewel.’ Here isa 
picture of a royal interior. Mr. Gre- 
ville, as Clerk of the Council, had 
gone down to Brighton for a Cabinet 
council; he was advanced to the 
glory of being lodged in the Pavi- 
lion and of dining with the King. 


The gaudy splendour of the place amused 
me foralittle and then bored me. The dinner 
was cold, and the evening dull beyond dul- 
ness. The King was in good looks and good 
spirits, and after dinner cut his jokes with 
all the coarse merriment which is his 
characteristic. 

I saw nothing very particular in the 
King’s manner to Lady Conyngham. He 
sat by her on the couch almost all the 
evening, playing at patience, and he took 
her in to dinner; but Madame de Lieven 
and Lady Cowper were there, and he seemed 
equally civil to all of them. I was curious 
to see the Pavilion, and the life they lead 
there, and now I only hope I may never go 
there again. 


This seems to be the cheerful 


testimony borne by all who have 
been privileged to live in the inner 
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and intimate circle of life at court, 
no matter in what country that court 
may be. 

Kings and princes have such 
an enormous leverage over their 
circumstances and surroundings 
by the mere fact of their position, 
that it would need a double por- 
tion of the energy and faculty 
divine merely to fill out and live 
adequately up to their material 
advantages ; so they mostly resign 
themselves ‘de représenter noble- 
ment et avec grace,’ instead of being 
the realities which should underlie 
the appearances. 


I pity kings whom worship waits upon, 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne. 


Whom education stiffens into state, 
And death awakens from that dream too 
late. 


Meanwhile Queen Caroline had 
returned to England. Mr. Greville 
rodeas far as Greenwich to meet her. 
She travelled in an open landanu, 
with 


Lord Hood for a man, for a maid Lady 
Ann, 
. And Alderman Wood for a beau! 


Carriages, carts, and horsemen followed, 
preceded, and surrounded her coach. 


Mr. Greville says that ‘ the Queen 
looked exactly as when she left 
England, neither dispirited nor dis- 
mayed;’ but he is dreadfullyshocked, 
and expresses himself strongly on 
the want of etiquette which allowed 
Alderman Wood to sit beside the 
Queen, whilst the daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton was sitting back- 
wards in the carriage. He gives a 
vivid account of thesensation caused 
by her return. 


" Nobody either blames or approves her sud- 
den return, but all ask, What will be done 
next? How will it end? 


On the whole he seems to consider 
the return of the Queen mostly as 
a legitimate subject for wagers. 
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Great sums of money have been won and 
lost on the Queen’s return, for there was 
much betting at the clubs. 


Immediately after this entry there 
is another : 


There was some indiscipline manifested 
in a battalion of the 3rd Guards yesterday. 
They were dissatisfied with the severity of 
the duty, and at some allowance that had 
been taken from them, and on coming off 
guard they refused to give up their ball-cart- 
ridges. They were ordered off to Plymouth, 
and marched at four yesterday morning. 
Many people went from the ballat Devonshire 
House to see them march away. Plymouth 
was afterwards changed for Portsmouth, 
in consequence of their good behaviour. 
Worcester met many of them drunk at 
Brentford, crying out, ‘God save Queen 
Caroline!’ There was some disturbance 
last night in consequence of the mob as- 
sembling round the King’s Mews, where 
the rest of the battalion that had marched 
to Portsmouth still remained. 


The mob was very active in 
those days, and seems to have had a 
good deal its own way. 

Mr. Greville expresses himself 
like the fine gentleman he was 


about the Queen, and complains 
that— 


The discussion of the Queen's business is 
now become an intolerable nuisance in 
society ; no other subject is ever talked of. 
All persons express themselves tired of the 
subject, yet none talk or think of any other. 
It is a great evil when a single subject of 
interest takes possession of society ; conver- 
sation loses all its interest and variety. 


A few days later there is another 
entry : 


The military in London have shown 

alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction, so 
much so that it seems doubtful how far the 
Guards can be counted upon in case of any 
disturbance arising out of the subject. Lut- 
trell says that ‘the extinguisher is taking 
fire.’ 
Oftheeffect produced by Brougham’s 
speech on the Queen’s trial, in 
October 1821, Mr. Greville says 
it was— 


The most magnificent display of argu- 
ment and oratory that has been heard for 
years; even his most violent opponents (in- 
cluding Lord Lonsdale) were struck with 
admiration and astonishment. 
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Turning back a few pages, there is 
an entry in the diary to the effect 
that ‘the attack on Brougham in 
the Quarterly was at the time 
deemed so successful by the Minis- 
terial party that they thonght he 
would not be able to lift up his 
head again.’ That article was on 
‘The Report of Mr. Brougham’s 
Committee on the Education of 
the People,’ written by Dr. Monk, 
and ‘ picked out,’ as coachmakers 
say, with jokes by Canning. 

Mr. Greville had great advantages 
in hearing remarkable anecdotes 
told by the remarkable people con- 
cerned in them. One story told to 
him by the Duke of Wellington 
himself, whilst they were detained 
in the house of Sir Philip Brookes 
by rain, is too curious and charac- 
teristic not to be told; it is like the 
foreshadowing of events still recent. 

The Duke said that, during the 
time of the occupation: of Paris, 
Bliicher was determined to destroy 
the Bridge of Jena. The Duke 
spoke to Miifiling, Governor of Paris, 
and desired him to persuade Bliicher 
to abandon his design. However, 
Bliicher was quite determined. He 
said that the French had destroyed 
the pillar at Rossbach and other 
things, and that they merited reta- 
liation. He also said that the Eng- 
lish had destroyed Washington, and 
he did not see why he was not to 
destroy the bridge. Miiffling, how- 
ever, concerted with the Duke that 
English sentinels should be placed 
on the bridge, and if any Prussian 
soldiers should approach to injure 
it, they should fire. This was to 
gain time by obliging Bliicher to 
apply to the Duke to withdraw the 
English sentinels. This was of no 
avail ; the Prussians arrived, mined 
the arches, and attempied to blow 
up the bridge, sentinels, and all. 
They were, however, frustrated, and 
the bridge received no injury. At 
length Miitfling came to the Duke 
to propose a compromise, which was 
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that the bridge should be spared 
and the column in the Place Ven- 
déme should be destroyed in its 
stead. ‘I saw,’ said the Duke, ‘1 
had got out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.’ Fortunately, at this moment 
the King of Prussia arrived, and he 
ordered that no injury should be 
done to either. 

On another occasion Bliicher an- 
nounced his intention of levying a 
contribution on the city of Paris of 
a hundred millions (whether francs 
or livres we are not told). To 
this the Duke objected that the 
raising such enormous contributions 
could only be done by common con- 
sent, and must be a matter of general 
arrangement. Bliicher said, ‘ Oh, 
I don’t mean to be the only party 
who is to levy anything. You may 
levy as much for yourselves, and 
depend upon it, if you do, it will all 
be paid ; there will be no difficulty 
whatever.’ 

The Duke also told Mr. Greville 
that ‘the two invasions cost the 
French two hundred millions 
sterling. The Allies had 1,200,000 
men clothed entirely at their ex- 
pense, at sixty francs a man; the 
army was entirely maintained. Then 
there were contributions, besides 
the towns and villages destroyed 
and the country laid waste. 

Speaking of the death of Lord 
Castlereagh (Lord Londonderry), 
Mr. Greville declares himself ‘ inex- 
pressibly provoked’ ‘ because he met 
several people who had all assumed 
an air of melancholy.’ ‘I,’ says he, 
‘had hardly any acquaintance with 
Lord Londonderry, and therefore 
am not in the slightest degree 
affected by his death.’ The occur- 
rence, as he describes it, was 
very pitiful, and might make any- 
one sorry, even for Castlereagh. 
Of him it might be said that ‘he 
had been set in slippery places.’ 
He had been put in a grand posi- 
tion—sent to represent England at 
the Congress after the war. He was 
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dazzled by the kings and the em- 
perors, and intoxicated with their 
flattery, which blinded what in- 
sight he had into his own duties. 
He could not discern what was for 
the good of England; he was vain, 
and wished to make her like the 
great nations of the Continent. 
But after the glare and blaze of a 
great successful war men were too 
dazed and dazzled to understand 
the interest of peace, and when 
Castlereagh returned to England 
after the final overthrow of Bona- 
parte, he had a passing splendour 
of personal success which befitted a 
popular idol. The King gave him a 
Blue Riband, and when he made 
his first appearance the whole 
House of Commons rose and cheered 
him asheentered. Ina little while 
the splendour disappeared, and the 
consequences of what he had done 


were bitterly summed up by Mr. 
Greville. 


We have associated ourselves with the 
members of the Holy Alliance, and coun- 
tenunced the acts of ambition and despotism 
in such a manner as to have drawn on our- 
selves the detestation of tle nations of the 
Continent. 


Castlereagh did much to make 
his name hated; but those who 
had most cause to hate him, and 
who had suffered from him the 
most, would not have exchanged 
their lot for his could they have 
known the horror and fear and 
black darkness that spread over 
his life. 

Canning was proposed as Castle- 
reagh’s successor as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Greville 
gives the following story as explain- 
ing the great dislike shown to 
him by George IV., told on the 
authority of Lord George Bentinck: 


There was a dispute between the King 
and his Ministers concerning the payment 
of the expenses of the Milan commission. 
The Ministers wished the King to pay the 
expenses himself, and he wished them to be 
defrayed byGovernment. Lord Castlereagh 
promised the King, without the concurrence 
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of the other Ministers, that the money 
should be paid by Government, but with 
money ostensibly appropriated to other pur- 
poses. This Canning could not endure, 
and resigned, 


George IV. yielded at last as an 
act of special grace and favour to 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lady 
Conyngham said ‘ that she did hope, 
now that the King had yielded his 
own inclination to the wishes and 
advice of his Ministers, they would 
behave to him better than they had 
done.’ 

In almost every page of these 
volumes there is something worth 
gleaning for the interest it has as 
seen by the light of later days, or as 
illustrating the condition of things 
before they broke out into events. 

Before we go on to English 
matters we must give what the 
Duke of Wellington says of Spain 
in 1823, which, word for word, with 
change of names, is true in 1874. 


There is no statesman inSpain. There 
are some eloquent men in the Cortes, par- 
ticularly Torreno and Arquelles, Torreno 
is the ablest man, but he has injured his 
character by peculation. The state of 
Spain is such that the most violent and 
turbulent possess the greatest share of 
influence. Portugal isin a state of greater 
intellectual improvement. But Spain is 
not only deficient in men of education and 
talent to direct her councils, but she has no 
army, and not one officer of capacity. 


In 1826 the Duke of York was 
dangerously ill, and the King, we 
are told, ‘has been very much 
annoyed about the Duke, cried a 
great deal when he heard how bad 
he was, and has been twice to see 
him.’ The Duke died in January 
1827. Mr. Greville speaks of him 
with much feeling; he was the 
manager of the Duke’s stables and 
racing stud, and he says: 

I have been the minister and associate of 
his pleasures and amusements for some 
years. I have lived in his intimacy and 
experienced his kindness, and I am glad 
that I was present at this last sad occasion 
to pay my poor tribute of respect and 
attachment to his remains, 
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George IV. showed himself to 
some advantage on this occasion, 
and may be allowed the benefit of it. 


The King ordered that the funeral should 
be public and magnificent; all the details 
of the ceremonial were arranged by himself. 
He showed great feeling about his brother, 
and exceeding kindness in providing for his 
servants, whom the Duke himself was un- 
able to provide for. He gave six thousand 
pounds to pay immediate expenses, and took 
many of the old servants into his own 
service, 

The funeral which was to have 
been so magnificent was very ill ma- 
naged, The weather was piercingly 
cold; the Bishop of Lincoln died of 
it. Canning fell dangerously ill, 
and, in fact, got his death there. 
The Dukes of Wellington and Mont- 
rose were both seriously ill, and the 
King was very angry. 

The death of Lord Liverpool in 
1827 necessitated a change of 
Ministry, and, in spite of much re- 
pugnance on the part of the King, 
Canning was nominated Prime 
Minister. Sir William Knighton, 
the King’s private physician, had the 
credit of persuading him. 

Greville says: 

No man ever took office under more 
humiliating circumstances. Canning, dis- 
liked by the King, opposed by the aristo- 
eracy and the nation, and unsupported by 
Parliament, is appointed Prime Minister. 

Canning’s desire to carry Catholic 
emancipation was one chief reason 
of the King’s dislike to him. If 
George IV. were ever sincere ‘in 
any one thing, it certainly was in his 
opposition to the Catholic claims. 
It was not on religious grounds, but 
he seems to have had a personal 
dread of what the consequences to 
himself might be. 

Sir W. Knighton, his physician, 
who had made him accept Can- 
ning after the united entreaties 
and remonstrances of all his Mi- 
nisters had failed, seems to have 
been one of those powers be- 
hind the throne who have hada 
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good deal to do in making history. 
One feels some curiosity as to what 
the ‘ word of power’ was by which 
he compelled the obedience of his 
master, who hated and feared but 
could not get rid of him. Lord 
Francis Conyngham told Mr. 
Greville that the doctor governed 
everything about the house. 


When he is there he has constant access 
to the King at all times, and whenever he 
pleases. He is on bad terms with Mount 
Charles [Lady Conyngham’s son, who had 
been made the King’s private secretary]. 
He bullies Lord Conyngham, and he is 
barely civil to Lady C—-. I was more 
struck with one word which dropped from 
him than with all he told me of Sir W. 
Knighton. Whilst the Tyrolese were dancing 
and singing, and there was a sort of gay 
uproar going on, with which the Kingjwas 
greatly delighted, he said, ‘I would give 
ten guineas to see Knighton walk into the 
room now. It was as if it were some mas- 
ter who was absent, and who should sud- 
denly return and find all his family merry- 
making. 

On the oth of August Canning 
died. There is a good deal of 
curious gossip about the difficulties 
of getting Lord Goderich’s Ministry 
under weigh. But in all complica- 
tions and difficulties the character 
of the Duke of Wellington comes 
out in these diaries as a thoroughly 
honest man, if his actions were not 
always the wisest or most judicious. 
Common honesty tells weightily 
in all times of national crisis ; and 
England, in the stormy times of 
the great religious and _ political 
changes which were now beginning, 
escaped the crash of a revolution, 
because the leaders of the movement, 
both those who advanced and those 
who opposed, were honest and con- 
scientious in their convictions. This 
is made evident even under the 
kaleidoscope of the passing events 
of these diaries. The account of 
the struggle upon the question of 
Catholicemancipation gives a vivid 
idea of the difficulties of the under- 
taking. Religious toleration or in- 
difference has so much increased, 
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and thought ‘is so much more free 
to ask questions which would then 
have been considered the height of 
irreverence, that it is difficult now, 
for those who do not remember, to 
realise the wild conflict of opinions, 
prejudices, speculations, and fears 
of that period. The whole story 
of the progress of the measures 
for the relief of Catholic disabi- 
lities, as told day by day in these 
diaries, has an intérest to which 
the present aspect of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England gives 
a special emphasis. The Duke 
of Wellington spoke of himself as 
on a field of battle which he must 
fight out in his own way. Much 
obloquy and hatred fell to his 
lot ; but that lavished on Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was expected to bury 
him alive, and with no hope of ever 
rising from the ruins of his poli- 
tical character. George IV. be- 
haved as ill as was possible, even for 
him—which is saying something— 
and his treachery to his Ministers, 
his foolishness and stupidity, would 
have broken the heart of anybody 
but ‘ the Iron Duke.’ 

The King died the following year. 
Mr. Greville was out of the country, 
travelling in Italy. On his return, 
one of the first entries in his diary 
is: 

July 18.—King George had not been dead 
three days before everybody discovered that 
he was no loss, and King Wiiliam a great 
gain. 

The new King began very well. 

But William IV. was not a king 
after Mr. Greville’s idea of what a 
king ought to be; he almost pre- 
ferred George IV., who could at 
least put on fine manners upon 
occasion. His whole estimate of 
William IV. seems founded on the 
King’s lack of conventional dignity. 
William IV. was not a very wise 
man, and he was not a refined man, 
but he had, even on Mr. Greville’s 
own showing, a great amount of 
simple kind-heartedness, and he was 
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straightforward and said what he 
meant, though with more emphasis 
than was needful, and in terms far 
from euphemistic; and he did not 
géner himself, but made himself 
quite at home on the throne. But 
the bitterness and insolence with 
which Mr. Greville speaks of him 
throughout is neither in good taste 
as from a gentleman nor loyal as 
from a Clerk of the Privy Council. 
He tells many things the public 
could not have known unless he 
had held that position. George IV. 
feared ridicule above all things in 
heaven or earth; William IV. had 
not an idea what ridicule meant. 
Here is a specimen : 


Yesterday he went to the House of Lords, 
and was admirably received. I can fancy 
nothing like his delight at finding himself 
in the state-coach surrounded by all his 
pomp. He delivered his speech very well, 
they say. He did not wear his crown, 
which was carried by Lord Hastings. 
Etiquette is a thing he cannot comprehend. 
He wanted to take the King of Wiirtem- 
berg with him in his coach, till he was 
told it was out of the question. Yesterday, 
after the House of Lords, he drove all over 
the town in an open caléche, with the 
Queen, the Princess Augusta, and the King 
of Wiirtemberg, and coming home he set 
down the King (dropped him, as he calls 
it) at Grillon’s Hotel. The King of Eng- 
land dropping another king at a tavern! 


Mr. Greville 


Shocking indeed ! 
can stand anything save a breach of 
conventionality, but that the change 
of kings was for the better he him- 


self is obliged to confess, Here is 
Windsor Castle under the new 
régime : 


On Friday we dined at the Castle; each 
day the King asked a crowd of people from 
the neighbourhood. About forty people at 
dinner, for which the room is not nearly 
large enough ; the dinner was not bad, but 
the room was insufferably hot. The whole 
thing is exceedingly magnificent, and the 
manner of life does not appear to be very 
formal, and need not be disagreeable, but 
fur the bore of never dining without twenty 
strangers. What a changement de décora- 
tion; no longer George IV., capricious, 
luxurious, and misanthropic, liking nothing 
but the society of listeners and flatterers, 
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but a plain, vulgar, hospitable gentleman, 
opening his doors to all the world . 
and no toad-eaters at all. 


William IV. paid 3o00/., all that 
remained due of the Duke of York’s 
debts at Newmarket. 

One of the most interesting points 
in these diaries is to mark the first 
appearance of men who have since 
governed the country and made 
themselves names in history, and to 
see the small, modest beginnings of 
Peel, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
&c., &c., and the scanty words of 
commendation bestowed on them as 
promising young men. 

The struggle of the Reform Bill 
soon began, and brought mauy 
rising young men to the front. The 
terrible commercial distress and the 
disturbed state of the country is 
not yet forgotten, and the whole at- 
mosphere was charged with anxiety, 
distress, and expectation, ‘men’s 
hearts failing them for fear.’ The 
Duke of Wellington’s declaration 
against Reform had driven men, 
friends and foes alike, almost wild. 


I hear that nothing can exceed the gene- 
ral excitement and terror that prevails, 
everybody feeling they hardly know what. 
In Downing Street we met George Daw- 
son, who told us the funds had fallen 
three per cent., and that the panie was 
tremendous, so that they were not without 
alarm lest there should be a run on the 
Bank for gold. 


In almost every page of these 
diaries there are incidents and anec- 
dotes on which one might write 


an article. The Greville judg- 
ment is very finite both on men 
and things, and his estimates may 
be taken for what they are—the 
records written by a man who saw 
much, heard much, was behind the 
scenes of the drama, and. who 
wrote all he heard and saw down 
in his diary, which to us is like a 
magic glass turned backwards, re- 
flecting the Past instead of the 
Future. 

After the Reform Bill other poli- 
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tics, at home and abroad, with bits 
of Court scandal and fashionable 
gossip, succeed, and into these we 
cannot nowenter. But we must re- 
cord our protest against the way in 
which Mr. Greville permits himself 
to speak of Queen Adelaide. It re- 
flects on his own character. He 
seems to have detested her because 
he did not like her manners, and 
thought she was as ugly in her per- 
son as his own dislike to her made 
her seem. Of her excellence and 
sterling goodness he had no appre- 
ciation. She has, however, left a 
memory behind her which Mr. 
Grevillé’s coarse fine - gentleman 
sneers have not been able to touch. 

The diaries come down to the 
death of William IV. in 1837, and 
conclude with a charming account 
of the Queen’s first appearance, 
which seems to have warmed even 
the heart of the cynical Clerk of the 
Council. 


June 21.——The King died at twenty mi- 
nutes after two yesterday morning, and the 
young Queen met the Council at Ken- 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was 
anything like the impression she pro- 
duced. It was very extraordinary, and 
something far beyond what was looked for. 
. . . The two Royal Dukes, the two Arch- 
bishops, the Chancellor, and Lord Mel- 
bourne accompanied the President of the 
Council to the presence of the young girl, 
now become the Queen. She received them 
in the adjoining room alone. When they 
returned the proclamation was read, and 
the usual order passed, when the doors were 
thrown open, and the Queen entered, accom- 
panied by her two uncles, who advanced to 
meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took 
her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
audible voice, without anyappearance of fear 
or embarrassment. She was quite plainly 
dressed in mourning. . . . When the 
two old men, her uncles the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Sussex, knelt: before her, swear- 
ing allegiance and kissing her hand, I saw 
her blush up to the-eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and their natural 
relations; and this was the only sign of 
emotion she evinced. Her manner to them 
was very graceful and engaging; she kissed 
them both, and rose from her chair and 
moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who 
was farthest from her, and too infirm to 
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reach her. . She went through the 
whole ceremony, occasionally looking at 
Melbourne when she had any doubt, which 
hardly ever occurred, with perfect calmness 
and self-possession, but at the same time 
with a graceful modesty and propriety par- 
ticularly interesting and ingratiating. When 
the business was done she retired as she 
had entered, and I could see that nobody 
was in the adjoining room. 


Peel declared himself amazed at 
her apparent deep sense of her si- 
tuation, her modesty, and at the 
same time her firmness. ‘ She ap- 
peared, in fact, to be awed, but not 
daunted.’ The Duke of Wellington 
declared ‘ that if she had been his 
own daughter he could not have 
desired to see her perform her part 
better.’ 


And here we must conclude. The 
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impression left by these volumes is 
that of adeep sense of thankfulness 
to the Providence which has guided 
this country through so many and 
great dangers; and of pride as 
well as thankfulness for the honour- 
able and honest men of all partiesand 
politics who have in their turn taken 
the lead, and acquitted themselves 
devotedly and unselfishly df the 
high task of guiding the councils 
of England. All the ignorances, 
and negligences, and mistakes, and 
strife of tongues, have passed by ; 
but the one quality which stands 
out strong and permanent in the 
midst of all struggles and changes 
is the earnest desire each one 
showed to do his duty to the best of 
his knowledge and ability. 
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BULWER AS POLITICIAN 


HE character in which the fame 

of Bulwer will descend to pos- 
terity may be regarded as definitely 
fixed. There is no reason, we 
believe, that any new light which 
may be thrown on his many-sided 
nature, or the varied achievements 
of his indefatigable career, will 
induce succeeding generations to 
change, or to enlarge, their es- 
timate of the claims on which 
his title for remembrance depends. 
He played in his time many 
parts, some admirably, none dis- 
creditably. He was the most ac- 
complished and industrious man 
of letters of his age, the most 
polished of novelists, and the only 
dramatist of his generation whose 
name can be mentioned in the same 
breath as Sheridan. As one reads 


the narrative of Bulwer’s energy 
in the various réles that he essayed, 
one is reminded of the Horatian 
ode, which paints the picture of the 


predestined votary of the Muses. 
Just as he whom Melpomene has 
marked for her own will neither 
win the laurels of the conqueror 
nor the glory of the statesman, nor 
vanquish his rivals in the pales- 
tra, so, by a similar fatalism, was 
the heritage of distinction reserved 
for Bulwer purely and entirely 
literary. He won his spurs in poli- 
tics; he proved the possession of 
genuine political abilities. In the 
private relations of life, in the 
management of his Knebworth 
estates, he showed administrative 
powers which might have secured 
him homage as the model of coun- 
try gentlemen. But when a man 
does much, he is remembered not 
for all that he does well, but for the 
one thing which he does best ; and 
he does best that to which the benigna 
vena ingen most favourably disposes 
him. 

Bulwer was a student of books 
and a student of human nature,— 
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of human nature not in its details 
and minutie, like Dickens or Thac- 
keray, but in its broader effects— 
its picturesque and general inter- 
play of light and shadow. Read- 
ing and meditation had suggested 
to him certain types ef character, 
different rather delicate varieties 
of human ideals. Guided by ob- 
servation of men and women, and 
of the features of the national life 
of this country first, and of Con- 
tinental countries afterwards, he 
somewhat modified his purely 
imaginative conceptions, and an 
Audley Egerton, a Parson Dale, a 
Kenelm Chillingly, a Gustave 
Rameau, was the result. Thus 
Bulwer is correctly to be called a 
romancist rather than a novelist. 
In the case of each of the more 
prominent of his dramatis persone 
one-half is a generalisation from 
what had actually met his view in 
the world. The other is a projec- 
tion from his own reflective fancy. 

Bulwer is the most lettered in 
the sense that he is the least 
original of all writers. Dickens 
owed nothing to books; Bulwer 
owed everything. His greatest 
productions may all of them be 
referred to the initiative of some 
master mind. His writings, one 
and all, belong rather to that 
which De Quincey has called the 
literature of knowledge than to the 
literature of power. It was the 
achievements of Byron which drove 
him into verse; it was the inspira- 
tion of Sterne and Fielding, of 
Goldsmith and Scott, which caused 
him to essay the réle of novelist. 
As a poet Bulwer must be held 
comparatively to have failed. He 
wrote, indeed, immeasurably better 
verse than nine-tenths of that 
mob of gentlemen who rhyme 
with ease. But none of his metrical 
attempts exceed the merits of skil- 
ful exercitations. There are some 
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lines in his New Timon which will 
probably do duty, as a hack quota- 
tion, so long as parliamentary go- 
vernment exists in England. But 
that-is an exception, and the compo- 
sition as a whole, in which the ex- 
tract oecurs, does not bear the im- 
primatur of vitality. Bulwer will be 
remembered, and deservedly remem- 
bered, as novelist and dramatist. 
In close observance of the idiosyn- 
erasies of individual character he is 
far below either the author of 
David Copperfield or of Vanity Fair ; 
in the mastery of those graver 
problems which ruffle the surface 
of conventional existence he does 
not approach George Eliot. But 
to a quick and facile perception of 
superficial traits, and of the genius 
of social life, no writer has ever 
brought so graceful a gift of ex- 
pression, and so well and appro- 
priately stored a mind. Character 
is not a thing which the writer of 
The Caxtons and My Novel could 
sketch in the same way that it 
was sketched by other members 
of that illustrious fraternity among 
whom he may fairly claim a 
place. There is thrown over them 
all the glamour of a charming 
unreality. They, indeed, contain 
Bulwer’s ‘ideal.’ But they show 
a broad and generous appreciation 
of our national system. They 
are admirable efforts to  intro- 
duce the reader to human life in 
general, and to English life in par- 
ticular, from its most exalted side. 
The Bulwerian theory of existence 
pervades the whole series. 

If it is this national note which 
is most distinctive in all Bulwer’s 
writings, national is certainly the 
epithet that his politics deserve. He 
is scarcely to be identified, with 
any school of statesmanship ; he is 
certainly not to be attached to the 
ranks of any one party. Philanthro- 
pist and patriot, he was never a par- 
tisan. Though the political aspect 
of Bulwer’s life is not that which 
will have the most enduring interest 
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for the reader, or on which his son 
will probably dwell at.the greatest 
length in the biography that he pro- 
mises in the ‘Prefatory Memoir,’ 
by which the recently published 
speeches and addresses of his distin- 
guished father are introduced, it will 
be as well to glance at the successive 
points at which, in his character of 
member of Parliament, he came 
in contact with the public events of 
his time. Till within quite a recent 
period an idea used to prevail at 
Oxford and Cambridge that the 
leaders of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Opposition kept a vigilant 
eye upon the Debating Societies of 
each University. We were con- 
fidently informed of Treasury whips 
watching the progress of the 
mimic discussion from a  con- 
cealed nook, and faithfully report- 
ing to their chief their impression 
of the rhetorical talent of the rising 
academic generation. We are now 
told that it was the mark made by 
Bulwer in the University Debating 
Society at Cambridge which favour- 
ably recommended him to the voters 
of St. Ives. ‘ The wholesome organic 
connection,’ writes the present Lord 
Lytton, commenting on his father’s 
first start in his Parliamentary ca- 
reer, ‘between University life and 
public life, to which the English 
nation has been indebted for the 
rare vigour and youthfulness, not 
unrestrained by practical good sense, 
and for the high spirit, free from all 
sentimentality, which once charac- 
terised its international and imperial 
policy, was dissolved by the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, and has never 
since been restored or replaced. 
Whilst it lasted it supplied the 
Legislature with an adequate num- 
ber of young men of ability and 
ambition, who, without large inde- 
pendent fortunes, were enabled by 
it to enter Parliament with suffi- 
ciently independent opinions.’ Lord 
Lytton proceeds to contrast with 
this state of things, which he ima- 
gines once to have existed, that 
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which we have realised now. ‘To 
the majority of educated young 
men without large purses thedoorsof 
Parliament are now virtually closed. 
The élite of our undergraduates, 
whose natural ambition would have 
formerly been a seat in the House 
of Commons, now look for political 
influence only to the exercise of 
their talents in the public press; 
and they become the anonymous 
and irresponsible critics of a Legis- 
lature into which they cannot 
afford’ to pay the entrance-fee. 
Thus, too, for the majority of 
Englishmen, public life begins at 
middle-age, and is chiefly confined to 
the representation of local interests. 
The character of the Imperial Le- 
gislature has consequently grown, 
and must continue to grow, more 
parochial. Every separate inte- 
rest, locality, and class, even 
every industrial crotchet, is repre- 
sented ; but England herself, in the 
national consciousness of Imperial 
unity, is unrepresented in the na- 
tional Parliament.’ There is some 
truth and much clap-trap in these 
comments. Lord Lytton  en- 
tirely overrates the influence of 
the almost imaginary connection 
between the Universities on the one 
hand and political life on the other. 
Fifty years ago more young men 
entered Parliament than is now the 
case, a circumstance with which 
pocket-boroughs had a great deal 
to do, and the University Debating 
Societies very little. It may be con- 
ceded, with some reservations, that 
the reputation which he had won, 
or what afterwards developed into 
the Cambridge union, told in Bul- 
wer’s favour with the electors of 
St. Ives. But it is quite certain 
that unless Bulwer had been a young 
man of station and of means he 
would not have entered Parliament. 
The young members of the House 
of Commons in the pre-Reform 
days invariably had money, or else 
birth and connection. The Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates who had 
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seats in the as yet unreformed Par- 
liament were not more numerous 
then than now. It was not the 
Debating Societies which fed the 
House of Commons with juvenile 
ambition and eloquence ; the youth- 
ful senator was in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the nominee of the 
patron, who probably viewed with 


profound contempt the rhetorical dis- 


plays on the banks of Isis and Cam, 
and consulted in his selection little 
more than family reasons. When 
Lord Lytton speaks of the divorce of 
the ‘ intellect and energy of educated 
youth from the practical objects, 
responsibilities, and constraints of 
active political life,’ he embodies a 
favourite theory of Mr. Disraeli 
in language eminently in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Kenelm 
Chillingly, but he appears essen- 
tially to misconceive the circum- 
stances of the case. An apprentice- 
ship to political life, commencing at 
an earlier date, would probably in- 
crease the average of administrative 
ability in Parliament. It is quitea 
mistake to suppose that the por- 
tals of St. Stephen are thronged by 
a crowd of aspirant statesmen who 
have just taken their degree, and 
who are bitterly bewailing their evil 
luck in not being able to show the 
‘Open, Sesame,’ of wealth. The ‘di- 
vorce’ of which he speaks is a simple 
figment of Lord Lytton’s imagina- 
tion. The chances, on the whole, are, 
that a young man without fortune, 
who is bent on getting into Parlia- 
ment, and who has thequalifications 
for Parliamentary success, is more 
likely to realise his ambition in 
1874 than he was in 1830. He has 
more opportunities at his disposal 
now than he could have then of 
making money ; while the tendency 
of ‘every separate interest, lo- 
cality, and class, even every indi- 
vidual crotchet,’ to secure its mea- 
sure of representation, will prevent 
his long being overlooked. The truth 
is that we are less of a political 
people than we once were—that 
3 K 2 
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politics are robbed of the fascination 
which they once had, and that the 
newly-fledged bachelors of Oxford 
and Cambridge have no hankering 
whatever after a Parliamentary 
career. While Lord Lytton exag- 
gerates the attraction of ‘ the pub- 
lic press,’ he ignores the absorbing 
charms of the Bar. Able and am- 
bitious young men naturally em- 
brace the calling which promises 
the richest yield of distinction, 
and there can be no doubt that to 
the young man who has been trained 
at the University the scientific study 
and the successful practice of law, 
with a reversionary interest in 
forensic fame, is an infinitely more 
alluring prospect than Parliamen- 
tary life can offer. The Bar, in 


fact, is to the rising generation of 
to-day all that the Senate was half 
a century ago. 

When Bulwer took his seat in 
the House of Commons in 1831 it 
was as a pledged supporter of the 
Reform Bill, and the ally of ex- 


treme Radicalism. To Bulwer in 
1832 was addressed the letter in 
which Hume promised to recom- 
mend Mr. Disraeli to the electors 
of High Wycombe. ‘ Mr. Hume,’ 
wrote Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Disraeli 
on June 3, 1832, ‘expresses his 
great satisfaction at hearing you 
are about to start for Wycombe— 
his high opinion of your talents and 
principles—and while he regrets he 
knows no one at Wycombe whom 
otherwise he would endeavour to 
interest on your behalf, he avails 
himself of his high situation in 
public esteem to remind the electors 
of Wycombe that a Reform Billis but 
a means to the end of good and cheap 
government, and that they ought 
to show themselves deserving of the 
results of that great measure b 

choosing a member of those talents 
and those principles who can alone 
advocate the popular cause, and 
which Mr. Hume joins with me in 
believing you so eminently possess.’ 
The attitude which the Tory party 
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had at this time assumed was so 
purely obstructive that it would 
have been impossible for a young 
man of enlightened views and 
broad sympathies to have attached 
himself to any other party than the 
Whigs; and perhaps it was the 
speculative element in Bulwer’s 
nature which induced him to adopt 
more than one of the nostrums of 
philosophic Radicalism. His first 
speech in the House of Commons 
was in favour of Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill, and contains a vindication of 
the principle of the Ballot. That 
essay is reprinted in these volumes, 
The frigidity of his tone and the arti- 
ficiality of his argument are proofs 
of the slight interest which Bulwer 
felt in purely political topics. Con- 
trast with this his speeches on the 
laws affecting dramatic literature, 
and on the cheap postage of news- 
papers, and it must have been ap- 
parent even then where Bulwer’s 
special forte lay. The latter was 
a conspicuous and immediate suc- 
cess. Though the motion which 
Bulwer fought for—a Commit 
tee to enquire into the postage 
of newspapers and other publica- 
tions—was withdrawn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intimated 
his agreement on the principle of the 
proposition, and Bulwer’s real object 
was gained. The member for St. 
Ives had made his mark, and at the 
general election which succeeded 
the Reform Bill three constituencies 
placed their suffrages at his dis- 
posal. He selected Lincoln, and sat 
for that borough in two successive 
Parliaments. He was influenced in 
this choice by the circumstance that 
the Liberal electors of Lincoln were, 
as he was himself, opposed to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. Ultimately 
Lincoln was converted to the prin- 
ciples of Peel, and in 1841 Bulwer 
retired from the representation of 
the borough. It was at this time 
that he thus expressed himself on 
the question of protection on 
corn : 
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These are my sentiments on the Corn 
Laws. I will not vote for the abolition of 
them ; I will not vote for the Government 
proposition of an eight or nine shilling 
duty, because I believe it to be but a step 
to that abolition. But I am ready to allow 
that you must take the matter of the Corn 
Laws into serious consideration; and I do 
believe that, by a judicious mixture of the 
fixed duty and the graduated scale, you may 
give great relief to the manufacturers, and 
at the same time not diminish the proper 
protection to land. 

This decade of Bulwer’s life was 
fall of political as well as of literary 
activity. ‘He was at all times,’ as 
his son justly says, ‘an earnest and 
spontaneous advocate of every re- 
form in the relations between the 
Government and the governed, the 
State and the people, which aimed 
at public improvement by moral and 
intellectual means.’ He had spoken 
and voted against the still tolerated 
property in slaves. Alike by pen 
and tongue he had opposed the Co- 
ercion Bill for Ireland and the 
Coercion policy in Canada. He 
had obtained copyrights for dra- 
matic authors, and had taken the 
first step towards establishing the 
principle of international copyright, 
as he had paved the way for 
the complete abolition of all ‘ taxes 
on knowledge.’ He had been the 
vigorous champion of the Factory 
Act of 1833. Advocating a national 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, he ad- 
vocated not less strongly the re- 
moval of all religious disabilities 
and Roman Catholic emancipation. 
He spoke on several occasions, and 
with considerable effect, according 
to all contemporary accounts, on 
behalf of municipal reform. Pro- 
bably Lord Lytton is right in 
characterising his speech urging 
the immediate emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves, which 
the Government, in deference to 
the Colonial Legislature, had in- 
tended to postpone for two years, 
as his father’s ‘greatest Par- 
liamentary success,’ The question 
was carried only by a majority of 
two. ‘But,’ adds the memorialist, 
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‘it was one of those rare occasions 
in which opinion has been converted 
by eloquence in the course of a de- 
bate. The speaker was assured 
after the division, by three members 
who had intended to vote on the 
other side of the question, that 
their intention had been changed 
by his arguments. He received for 
his speech, which was printed and 
circulated by that Association, the 
thanks of the Anti-Slavery Society.’ 
Amongst ‘literary politicians’ of 
this century, Macaulay’s triumph 
over the Black Act is probably the 
only other instance in which the 
tide of debate was effectually turned 
by a single utterance. 

Bulwer’s pen had not been idle. 
Almost all his purely political writ- 
ings were produced during this 
period. He had published a series 
of letters to John Bull, Esq., vin- 
dicating his views on Protection. 
He had written the most successful 
pamphlet of the day. In 1834 the 
death of Lord Spencer, involving 
the removal of Lord Althorpe from 
the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords, was 
followed by the abrupt dismissal of 
the Whigs and the Royal summons 
of Sir Robert Peel, who was then at 
Rome, for the purpose of forming a 
Government. Affairs were critical. 
Lord Melbourne himself declared 
that, unless he could procure the 
re-instalment of his Cabinet, his 
party must inevitably break up. On 
the Tory side the highest hopes were 
entertained of what the influence of 
Peel might effect. At this juncture 
the Letter to a Late Cabinet Mi- 
nister on the Orisis appeared. 
Never was brochure so seasonable 
or so successful. The first edition 
was exhausted on the day of its 
publication, and fourteen other large 
editions within a fortnight after- 
wards. At the price of 3s. 6d. it 
reached twenty editions, and was 
then reprinted, with a yet wider 
circulation and in a cheaper form. 
Lord Lytton assures us that Lord 
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Melbourne frequently told Bulwer 
that to the effect of this pamphlet 
he attributed the results of the 
general elections which took place 
shortly after Sir Robert Peel’s return 
to England, and the subsequent 
restoration of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Whig Ministers offered 
Bulwer, as a recognition of his ser- 
vice, a junior lordship of the Admi- 
ralty. ‘It was gratefully declined, 
partly from a disinclination to sur- 
render political independence, but 
chiefly from a disinclination to sus- 
pend the literary labours in which 
he was then engaged.’ 

One of the best of Bulwer’s ear- 
lier speeches was that made towards 
the close of the session of 1838, 
on the subject of the Ballot. The 
associations of the rhetorical effort 
are so interesting, they constitute 
so striking a parallel to what was on 
a memorable occasion the experience 
of a literary politician, whom, as 
an orator, Bulwer certainly resem- 
bled—Sheridan—that we may be 
permitted to revert to them here. 
The speech itself does not appear 
in the present selection, and 
Lord Lytton is silent in the 
‘Prefatory Memoir’ as to the oc- 
currence. Early in 1838 Macready 
undertook the management of Co- 
vent Garden with the design of 
restoring the British drama. ‘Oh,’ 
sighed the manager some months 
afterwards, while discussing with 
Bulwer his hazardous prospect, ‘if 
I could only get a play like the 
Honeymoon !’ In a fortnight’s 
time the Lady of Lyons was written, 
and was in rehearsal. It was on 
the first night of the Lady that the 
debate on the Ballot took place. 
When the division was over Bulwer 
started for Covent Garden. The 
authorship of the Lady of Lyons 
was unknown ; and meeting in the 
lobby a member of the House who 
had just come from Covent Garden, 
its author enquired as to its re- 
ception and its merit. ‘Yes,’ was 
the patronising and contemptuous 
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reply, ‘it is very well indeed for 
that sort of thing.’ Bulwer reached 
the theatre at the moment that 
Claude came upon the stage as one 
of Napoleon’s colonels. As the 
curtain fellapplause was forthcoming 
on all sides, but the dramatist did 
not bow his acknowledgments 
from a private box. Bulwer, as it 
happened, was in Lady Blessing. 
ton’s box, and her ladyship, writing 
of the circumstance, says: ‘He 
told me what had been said to him 
in the lobby of the House, and 
when on the curtain falling the 
success of the piece was assured, 
he muttered, “ Yes, it is very well 
indeed for that sort of thing.” It 
was the first time that I have ever 
seen him annoyed at a trifle.’ 
When Bulwer re-entered Parlia- 
ment in 1852 the political situation 
was completely changed. The 
Liberal programme as approved by 
the member for St. Ives and Lin- 
coln was exhausted. Whiggism 
had accomplished its measures, and 
was convinced that it was its duty 
to rest and be thankful. Political 
parties were not so much altered as 
disorganised. The mantle of Lord 
Grey’s reformers had descended upon 
the Radicals, and the Radicals had 
received an accession of zeal and 
power from their temporary alliance 
with the principles of Peel. Bulwer 
was scarcely likely to approve the 
fiscal policy of the new Liberal 
party, embodying, as it did, those 
very principles on which he had 
originally split with the Lincoln 
electors. The old Tory party was 
utterly broken up. On the one 
hand there were the — Peelites 
merged in the new Liberals ; on the 
other there were those who had 
followed Peel till he broke witb 
Protection, who then declined to 
follow him farther, and who now re- 
cognised the fact thatif'a new Toryism 
was to be established, it must not 
be established on the old and narrow 
lines. These gentlemen formed 
the nucleus of the latter-day Con- 
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servative party; and it was to 
these that Bulwer not unnaturally 
attached himself. ‘Emancipated 
from all party pledges,’ writes his 
memorialist of his position at this 
juncture— 


Standing apart from active political life, 
reviewing, without passion and without 
prejudice, in the maturity of middle age, 
the practical results of that great constitu- 
tional change in which the political enthu- 
siasm of the youth had been invested, he 
probably found in their unanticipated imper- 
fection much to moderate the confidence 
which should be accorded to the sanguine 
predictions of Reformers; whilst, at the 
same time, in their general adequacy, he 
would doubtless recognise sufficient reason 
to deprecate further experiments in repre- 
sentative government, his father’s Liberal- 
ism had always been national, never de- 
mocratic. The consolidation of our Colonial 
Empire, the maintenance on high ground of 
our imperial power, the generous acceptance 
of our international duties, the dignified 
assertion of our international rank, the 
foremost place in the movement of man- 
kind for English intellect, English hu- 
manity—these were the objects for which he 
fought and marched under every political 
standard that offered a symbol round 
which to rally, or to organise the social and 
intellectual forces that seemed to him most 
conducive to the advancement or defence 
of England's highest greatness. From the 
point of view whence he had always, with- 
out reference to the circumstances of the 
moment, regarded the abstract question of 
party honour, it was impossible that he 
should not keenly sympathise with the 
resentment of those Conservatives who con- 
sidered themselves betrayed by their recent 
leader. With the cause of the landed gentry, 
when this class of the community was 
specially sought out for the most bitter 
attack by the Manchester manufacturers, 
under the leadership of a coterie of Whig 
converts, he was identified no less by his 
interests as a landowner than by his 
principles as a politician. Thus true to 
convictions unchanged by a complete 
change of political circumstances and party 
programme, he re-entered as a Conserva- 
tive the Legislature which he had quitted 
as a Liberal. 


In other words, Bulwer was nota 
party man. His detractors might 
reproach him with being purely a 
political sentimentalist ; his enthu- 
siasts would maintain that it. was 
not mere sentimentalism, but the 
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highest kind of statesmanship. The 
truth probably lies somewhere be- 
tween the two. That Bulwer had 
real administrative ability is proved 
not only by the fact that Lord Derby, 
an acute judge of intellect, selected 
him as Colonial Secretary in 1858, 
but by the policy which he inaugu- 
rated and executed while he held the 
seals of that office. He had not been 
in power a fortnight when a stroke 
of his pen abolished the old mail con- 
tract with Australia, a blunder in 
its origin, a disaster in its results. 
The exchange of Albreda and 
Portendic, coupled with the conces- 
sion of the gum trade at the latter 
place, dissipated a cause of quarrel 
long outstanding between France 
and England upon the coast of 
Africa, The West Indian planters 
had to thank the Colonial Office 
under Bulwer’s régime for relief 
from their embarrassments by an 
Encumbered Estates Bill, formed on 
the same principles as the measure 
applied a few years earlierto Ireland. 
But the great monument of Bulwer’s 
official reign is the termination of 
the monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the creation of 
British Columbia—‘a magnificent 
colony,’ writes his son, ‘ with the 
very port of which his name is still 
identified: one of its chief towns is 
called Lytton.’ The circumstances 
attending this latter measure, which 
is entitled to rank as a genuine 
triumph of constructive statesman- 
ship, are worthy of more attention 
than Lord Lytton has bestowed on 
them in his brief biography. 
Rumours of gold embedded in 
quartz, and abundantly dispersed in 
gold and nuggets on the banks of 
the Fraser River, midway between 
the Gulf of Georgia and the verge 
of the Rocky Mountains, had 
reached the Colonial Office at a 
period anterior even to the forma- 
tion of the second Derby Ministry. 
Mr. Labouchere, subsequently Lord 
Taunton, was then supreme, and 
pledged as the Whig Ministry were. 









to the support of the monopoly by 
the existing Company, the intelli- 
gence was inconvenient, and was 
therefore hushed up. It was at 
once apparent that if the reports 
were true the corporate monopoly 
must cease, and the whole of British 
North America would lie before the 
individual energies of the English 
people. When Bulwer succeeded 
Mr. Labouchere, the first thing 
which he did was to ascertain the 
accuracy of the information. The 
next was to introduce a Bill for the 
abolition of the Company. The 
measure went through Parliament 
with little more than a nominal 
opposition, and has long since 
begun to bear some of the fruits 
which were anticipated from it. 
Sixteen years ago « competent 
critic, Mr. Rochester, said of the 
measure, ‘It will secure the ulti- 
mate breaking up of the two great 
oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
by bringing directly into communi- 
cation the new colony and the old 
colony, Canada and Columbia, unit- 
ing them, as they now must by ne- 
cessity in the end be united, by 
means of a grand trunk railway, 
carried boldly across the entire 
breadth of the North American 
Continent.’ ‘ To fulfil the mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in spread- 
ing intelligence, freedom, and Chris- 
tian faith wherever Providence 
gives us dominion of the soil, and 
industry and skill can build up 
cities,’ is the description given by 
Bulwer himself of the motive of the 
measure in one of his speeches ad- 
vocating it. Felix opportunitate 
mortis; and if Cabinets may be 
said to be like individuals, it is per- 
haps fortunate for Bulwer’s fame 
that the Ministry of which he was 
a member lasted only one hundred 
and four days. His reign was brief, 
but it was undeniably brilliant; nor 
is it likely that subsequent events 
would have raised him to a level of 
statesmanlike achievement higher 
than that which he had reached 
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in his dealing with British Co- 
lumbia. 

A letter addressed by Bulwer, 
while Colonial Secretary of State, 
to the newly-appointed Governor 
of Queensland, Sir George Bowen, 
is evidence that he formed a very 
just estimate of the qualities essen- 
tial in the occupant of such an 
office. Take the following: 


As regards despatches, your experience 
in the Ionian Islands will tell you 
how much is avoided in despatches that 
may be made public and done in pri- 
vate letters. The practice is at present 
carried to inconvenience and abuse. Ques- 
tions affecting free colonies may come be- 
fore Parliament of which no public docu- 
ments whatever afford the slightest expla- 
nation. The communications from the 
Government should be fourfold: 1st, Public 
Despatches; 2nd, Confidential, intended 
for publication, if at all required; 3rd, 

onfidential, not to be published unless 
absolutely necessary for defence of mea- 
sures by yourself or the Home Depart- 
ment; 4th, Letters Strictly Private, and 
these, if frank to a Minister or to our Under- 
Secretary, like Mr. Merivale, should be 
guarded to friends and touchas little as pos- 
sible upon names and parties in the colony. 
. . » There is one rule which I find pretty uni- 
versal in colonies : the governor who is the 
least huffy, and who is most careful not to 
over-govern, is the one who has the most au- 
thority. Enforce civility upon all minor 
officials. Courtesy is a duty public servants 
owe tothe humblest member of the public. 


Admirable advice. Whether it 
is profoundly original is not the 
question. It is at least pregnant 
proof that its author was an ob- 
servant and practical man of the 
world, and that his literary apo- 
theosis of the ideal and the beau- 
tiful had not obscured or diminished 
his estimate of the practical and the 
necessary. As Bulwer was the most 
industrious, so was he one of the 
most methodical men. He would 
not have got through one tithe of 
the work which he accomplished if 
he had been anything else. The 
habits which he had contracted in 
the library he brought to the Colo- 
nial Office. 


He attended (writes Lord Lytton) with 
the most scrupulous exactitude to every 
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detail of his administrative duties. He 
did nothing vicariously ; and although his 
personal relations with the experienced and 
able men who permanently preside over 
the chief department of the Colonial Office 
were at all times marked by the most cor- 
dial confidence and mutual respect, yet 
on no question, whatever its comparative 
unimportance, did he ever leave the Office 
to work itself. 


If we come to investigate the 
fixed political ideas of Bulwer, we 
shall find them exceedingly few and 
simple. Given e certain number 
of social aphorisms, such as that it 
is advisable to improve the condi- 
tion of the people governed, that, 
in the words of Voltaire, ‘ before 
you can rectify the disorders of a 
State you must examine the cha- 
racter of a people ;’ that it is neces- 
sary topreserve our imperial unity ; 
that we should maintain intact, 
in spirit as well as letter, the tradi- 
tions of English honour, and from 
these Bulwer’s whole political sys- 
tem flows. His latter-day expe- 
rience, and his regard for the 
aristocratic principle, induced him 
to believe that the new Conserva- 
tives were more likely to do this 
than the new Liberals. One of 
the most interesting productions 
republished, or rather published for 
the first time in these volumes,! 
is an Essay on the Genius of Conser- 
vatism. ‘In 1831,’ Bulwer com- 
mences, ‘ there was introduced into 
the English language a new barba- 
rism—~Conservative — passed from 
a pedantic adjective into a familiar 
noun. No one knows by whom it 
was first applied to a political sig- 
nification. lt was heard of one 
day, on the next it was the popular 
title of a party. In vain Sir Robert 
Peel strove to discover the name 
of the neologist.’ These sentences 
have the ring of Disraeli about 
them, and the view which Bulwer 
proceeds to propound as to the 
origin and position of the Whigs, 
that they :ad become an aristocratic 
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clique, which disdained the title of 
national, is merely a reproduction 
of the well-worn dogma of our pre- 
sent Premier, Mr. Disraeli, who 
less readily assents to the proposi- 
tion that ‘Parliamentary Reform 
was not a feature of historic Tory- 
ism.’ In the reign of George I. it 
was certainly the Tories who strove 
to bring about Parliamentary Re- 
form; and though between the 
reigns of George III. and William 
IV. there were occasions on which 
the Tory party opposed Reform, its 
most eminent members were never 
averse to giving it a place in 
their programme. ‘The true Con- 
servative policy,’ according to 
Bulwer, ‘is the conservation of the 
organic principles of a society, what- 
ever they may be. It is not in 
itself either democratic or mon- 
archical. It is one or the other, 
according as democracy or mon- 
archy be the vital principle of the 
State in which it operates and 
exists. . . . Conservatism tends to 
the conservation of liberty in that 
form, and through the media in 
which it has become most identified 
with the customs and the character 
of the people governed. . . . Conser- 
vatism would thus have sided with 
Brutus and the patrician party 
against Cesar and the plebeian, 
because with the former was the 
last hope of Roman liberty.’ Bacon 
observed that the mainspring of 
Conservatism in England is the 
aristocratic principle—the English 
people themselves being essentially 
aristocratic in their prejudices 
and convictions. Bulwer explains 
what the aristocratic principle 
on which Conservatism works is : 
To the merely political influence of 
birth and property alone in the conduct of 
affairs the adherents of Conservatism have 
always been more indifferent than the party 
opposed to them. No party in the State 
has had leaders so frequently selected from 
the ranks of the people. The ideal aim of 
Conservatism in its relation to popular 
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liberty would be to elevate the masses in 
character and feeling to that standard 
which Conservatism seeks in aristocracy ; 
in other words, to aristocratise the com- 
munity, so that the greatest liberty by the 
greatest number might not be the brief and 
hazardous effect of a sudden revolutionary 
law, but the gradual result of that intellec- 
tual power with which liberty is indispen- 
sable. 

The Bulwerian political creed, 
like the social, involves, it will be 
seen, an unlimited belief in the per- 
fectibility of the human race in 
general, and of Englishmen in par- 
ticular. As we read such words as 
those just cited, we have to re- 
flect whether the subject-matter of 
our perusal consists of profound 
truths oracularly set forth, or 
merely of platitudes singularly well 
and antithetically expressed. 

It is a not uninstructive com- 
mentary on sentiments like these 
to examine what Bulwer has to say 
on the subject of party government. 
In aspeech which, as a literary com- 
position, is simply super-excellent 
on the state of the nation, delivered 
in 1855, and which advocates the 
abolition of patronage in the case 
of the offices held under Govern- 
ment, Bulwer says : 


The influences of party are the sinews 
of freedom. Party and freedom are twins, 
united at the birth by a ligament which is 
nourished from the life-blood of both, and if 
you divide the ligament you kill the twins. 
Without the influences of party you might, 
indeed, have able and efficient men in your 
bureaux. England will never want such 
men under any system, but you will have 
exchanged the neryes made of popular 
government for the clockwork machinery 
which belongs to despotism. 


What does Bulwer mean hy party, 
and what. is his meaning of party 
government? The opposition be- 
tween Whig, and Tory, Radical 
and Conservative, which it is gene- 
rally considered the genius of our 
constitution implies, may be re- 
garded from three points. First, 
the relation between the two, the 
ins and the outs, may be invested 


with a logical and contradictory op- 
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position, in the way that Christian 
and anti-Christian, Theist and 
Atheist, are opposed. Secondly, De 
Quincey’s view may be adopted. 
‘Both areright; and notonly so—not 
only can these party differences 
co-exist without violence to truth, 
but, as in the mechanical law 
of action and reaction, they are 
able to exist only by the means 
of their co-existence. The true 
view of their relation is this, 
that each party forms one hemi- 
sphere—jointly they make up the 
total sphere. They divide, itis true, 
the functions of the Constitu- 
tion—one party administering the 
popular and democratic, the other 
administering the anti-popular or 
timocratic functions.’ The third 
theory is that which is most prac- 
tically popular at the present day— 
that it is the business of the party 
which is in to create, and of the 
party which is ont to criticise, and 
that if the critics can make good 
their claim to higher regulative 
or creative power than the creators, 
itis right and proper that the party 
which is in should be superseded. 
This\idea involves the open surren- 
der of ancient political distinctions 
which have, indeed, long since passed 
into ‘ the portion of weeds and out- 
worn forces.’ It is frankly accepted 
by Bulwer. ‘The greatest good 
fortune,’ he writes to a friend, ‘ that 
can befall an Opposition is when it 
heartily and vigorously goes with 
the sense of the country, and has 
before ita Ministry that affects to 
do the same, but is so weak that it 
could not stand but for a disbelief 
in the possibility of forming any 
other Ministry which would es- 
pouse the same principles. Con- 
vince the country that the Oppo- 
sition could frame such a Ministry, 
and it must inevitably replace a 
fallen Government.’ It is entirely in 
the spirit of this doctrine that, in his 
vigorous attack onthe Government of 
Lord Palmerston for the misconduct 
of the Crimean war, Bulwersays : 
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To me individually, and to the public, it 
is a matter of comparative indifference 
from what section of men a Government at 
this moment shall be formed, so long as it 
manfully represents the great cause to 


which the honour and safety of England: 


are committed and carries it into practical 
execution. 

Precisely these same views are to 
be found in a dozen different places 
in one of the most ambitious works 
which Bulwer wrote, England and 
the English, pronounced by: John 
Stuart Mill in his Autobiography to 
have been considerably in advance 
of public opinion of the period at 
which it appeared. The exposition 
given of the Conservative or aris- 
tocratic principle is the exposition 
of a soi-disant philosopher, and not 
of a practised statesman. We may 
just notice in passing that in this 
treatise Bulwer seriously advo- 
cates— 

The creation of an elective, not an here- 
ditary senate, which might be an aristocracy 
in the true sense of the word—that is, an 
assembly of the best men—theselected of the 
country—selected from the poorest as the 
rich, intelligent as the ignorant, in which 
property would cease to be the necessary 
title, and virtue and knowledge might ad- 
vance claims equally allowed. 

It is an assembly of this kind 
which is to supersede the present 
House of Lords. The Bulwerian 
ideal is, in fact, a pure Utopia. Be- 
fore, he tells us, we can reform 
legislation, we must reform opinion. 
Opinion, he continues, can only be 
reformed by the agency of education. 
Education can only be secured in 
proportion as knowledge and litera- 
ture are publicly honoured. Thus 
we arrive at a system under which 
rewards will be bestowed by 
Government. upon every form and 
department of conscientious lite- 
rary and intellectual toil. In this 
way we are committed to the 
fullest ‘application of the theory 
of a paternal Legislature. The 
province of Government is no 
longer only to comprehend such 
duties as the preservation of: public 
order andthe prevention: of crime. 
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It is to include the supply of en- 
couragement of every kind to virtue, 
to excellence, and to taste. 

At present (observes our teacher) you 
only perceive the Government when it 
knocks at your door for taxes ; you couple 
with its name the idea, not of protection, 
but of extortion; but I would wish that 
you should see the Government educating 
your children, and encouraging your science, 
and ameliorating: the condition of your 

I wish that every act of a 
beneficent reform should seem to you 
neither conceded nor extorted, but as a 
pledge of a sacred and mutual love; the 
legitimate offspring of one faithful and 
indissoluble union between the power of a 
people and the majesty of a State. 


It is the test of statesmanship 
not merely to imagine, but achieve, 
not only to discern ideal ends, but 
to decide practical means. Judged 
by this criterion, Bulwer will be 
found wanting. Great credit is to 
be given him indeed for the manner 
in which he quitted himself at the 
Colonial Office. But the creation 
of British Columbia was as much 
due to the collective wisdom of the 
Cabinet as to his own initiative. 
Certainly, if Bulwer was qualified 
for any office of State, it was for 
that which he held. The central 
idea in his political system was the 
maintenance of imperial prestige, 
and the colonies seemed to him to 
open up a limitless opportunity of 
this kind. In one of his essays, 
entitled Caztoniana, he writes, ‘ It 
is a very shallow view of imperial 
policy to ascribe solely to our colo- 
nial wants the military forces kept 
in the colonies, and exclaim, “See 
what those colonies. cost us!” “Tf 
we had no troops in the colonies, we 
must either be without adequate 


‘military force, or we must obtain 


such adequate military force at the 
risk of freedom by collecting and 
converging it into garrisons at 
home.’ It has been said of Macaulay, 
that there was a certain innate sense 
of magnificence in his mind which 
invested India and its Oriental 
splendours, with a.thoroughly  na- 
‘ural attraction for him.. --It would 
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not be impossible to establish a 
kind of analogous affinity between 
the idiosyncrasies of Bulwer’s intel- 
lect and the infinite possibilities of 
our colonial empire. 

Thereare unquestionably passages 
of a very high order of eloquence 
in almost all of Bulwer’s speeches. 
Speeches in the ordinary sense of 
the term these compositions are not. 
It is not that they are deficient in 
fire, in energy of diction, in vivid- 
ness of metaphor, but as we read 
them we see clearly enough with 
how much care the fire has been 
accumulated, what industrious pre- 
meditation has been expended on the 
phraseology, how anxiously weighed 
is the property of each trope. Yet, 
after all, these would not have been 
such serious counterbalancing dis- 
advantages if Bulwer had possessed 
what he never had, a vigorous and 
lifelike delivery. This being the 
case, it is somewhat strange to hear 
to what a degree Bulwer was fre- 
quently carried away by the im- 
petuosity of his passion. The Aus- 
trian poet Grillparzer, who saw him 
one evening in the lobby of the 
House soon after he had spoken 
on a question of Colonial policy, 
writes : 

I observed, on his leaving us, that he 
staggered in his gait like a drunken man. 
I presently learned, however, that he had 
just been speaking, and that what I had 


taken for intoxication was, in fact, the re- 
action of nervous tension. 


In an interesting autobiogra- 
phical passage Bulwer says of him- 
self : 


I have little repartee, my memory is 
slow, and.my presence of mind not great 
this, by the way, is self-disparagement ; 

ulwer’s presence of mind was extraordi- 
nary]; my powers of speaking are very un- 
certain, and very imperfectly developed. 
I have eloquence in me, and have spoken 
even as an orator, but not in the House of 
Commons. I cannot speak without either 
preparation or the pressure of powerful 
excitement, 


There is a passage in My Novel 
descriptive of the difficulties which 
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Randal Leslie found in holding the 


ear of a mixed audience, which is 
scarcely less autobiographical than 
that just quoted : 

If he [Randal Leslie] attempted to speak 
at his own intellectual level, he was so 
subtle and refining as to be almost incom- 
prehensible ; if he fell into the fatal error 
—not uncommon to inexperienced orators 
—of trying to lower himself to the intel- 
lectual level of his audience, he was only 
elaborately stupid. No man can speak too 
well for a crowd, as no man can write too 
well for the stage; but in neither case 
should he be rhetorical, or case in periods 
the dry bones of reasoning. It is to the 
emotions or to the humours that the speaker 
of a crowd must address himself; his eye 
must brighten with generous sentiment, or 
his lip must expand in the play of animated 
fancy or genial wit. 

Bulwer failed as a speaker, not 
because he omitted to bear these 
admonitions in mind, but because, 
remembering well their import, he 
lacked the art to conceal his con- 
sciousness of their importance. It 
is not exactly easy to see what he 
means by not being ‘rhetorical ;’ 
it is certain that if he aimed at avoid- 
ing the semblance of studied ‘rhe- 
torical’ effects, he was signally 
unsuccessful. Bulwer’s orations 
are rhetorical, or they are nothing. 
The truth of the matter is probably 
this: many other speakers have 
prepared their addresses quite as 
carefully as the author of My Novel. 
Sheridan certainly did so; so in all 
probability did Canning. Tom Dun- 
combe made one of the best speeches 
ever heard in the House of Com- 
mons, and that he did not so much 
prepare as learn, for its real author 
was Henry de Ros. But then in 
each of these cases there was no 
overweighting. Now, Bulwer was 
always overweighted. He had in- 
tellectually meditated and digested 
more than he could orally give forth 
from his treasure-house. Oratory is 
not only an intellectual gift, it im- 
plies certain definite physical quali- 
fications. tween the art of the 
orator and of the poet there is only 
a theoretical affinity ; but probably 
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every orator could be, if he had 
turned his attention to the stage, a 
great actor. Bulwer had not the 
physical qualifications of an actor 
oran orator. His periods, as we read 
them on paper, are admirable: when 
uttered, they seldom seemed natural. 
His self-consciousness was exces- 
sive, and he was without the skill to 
conceal this self-consciousness, or 
to merge his identity in that of his 
hearers. His voice was feeble, 
though his wit was ready and his 
imagination quick. His speeches 
on the Crimean war, the fall of 
Kars, the state of the army before 
Sebastopol, are, as literary efforts, ex- 
tremely good. But they did not 


hit their mark as speeches. It 
was always difficult when hearing 
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him to obliterate the image which 
invariably arose of the rehearsal 
before the mirror. The striving 
after effect was perpetually visible, 
and because it was visible the effect 
itself was not forthcoming. Hos- 
tile critics have charged Bulwer 
with dandyism and affectation in 
even the best of his novels. With 
the present writer the accusation 
weighs but lightly. Regarding 
Bulwer as a speaker the case is dif- 
ferent. In his oratorical efforts, so 
far as their influence on the hearer 
can be taken as a test—and it is 
probably the only possible test— 
Bulwer, patriot and philanthropist 
though at heart undoubtedly he was, 
was still to all appearance his own 
Pelham. 
T. H. 8. Escort, 
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SCOTTISH CHURCHES AND THE PATRONAGE ACT. 


RITING two years ago: on 
‘The Possibilities of Free 
Religious Thought in Scotland,’! 
we observed that the death of Dr. 
Gibson, one of the stoutest of Cal- 
vinists and Free Churchmen, and 
one of the most honest and consist- 
ent of men, marked a stage in the 
theological history of Seotland. We 
may now say with equal truth, that 
the death of another remarkable 
Scotsman appropriately marks a 
stage in the ecclesiastical life, or 
rather decomposition, of the same 
country. Dr. Cook, of Haddington, 
the last of the Scotch Moderates, 
died recently, protesting almost with 
his latest breath against the Act 
which abolishes the method of ap- 
pointing ministers to parishes, of 
which the Moderates were the reso- 
lute champions, and which, indeed, 
fostered the production of ecclesi- 
astics of theirtype. Everyone who 
has visited Edinburgh during the 
sittings of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, for many 
years back, must have marked a 
ruddy, spectacled, elderly man, who 
was generally engaged in writing 
at a table in front of the chairman 
of the meeting, who seldom spoke, 
but when he did speak, uttered such 
common sense that, aided by asound 
and palpably Scotch elocution, and 
a dry humour, it almost invariably 
carried conviction with it. This 
was Dr. Cook, of Haddington, prin- 
cipal clerk of the General Assembly, 
and acknowledged to be the 
Church’s chief authority on matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and, 
indeed, its guide in almost all prac- 
tical legislation. It may be said that 
since Dr. Chalmers, the founder of the 
Free Church, was found dead in his 
bed, the death of no Scotch clergy- 
man has caused such general regret 
as that of Dr. Cook. Both were, 


1 Fraser’s Magazine, December 1872. 


indeed, typical Scotsmen—although 
their types were utterly opposed— 
who had applied their hearts and 
their heads with the characteristic 
ardour of their nation to ecclesi- 
astical. work. Dr. Chalmers, the 
greatest of the Evangelicals of his 
own, or perhaps of any other coun- 
try, was ablaze with that all- 
conquering enthusiasm, that prefer- 
vidum ingenium, which our friends 
to the north of the Tweed claim as 
a special possession; while Dr. Cook, 
in many respects the best of the 
natural opponents of the Evan- 
gelicals, was, in his strong sober 
sense, his positively contemptuous 
preference of the practical to the 
theoretical, his dislike of every- 
thing revolutionary, his genial 
humonr, and his intense hatred of 
cant, pretence, and sentimentality, 
emphatically a ‘canny Scot.’ It 
will be long before the Church of 
Scotland finds so safe a pilot. Per- 
haps under the new conditions in 
which it finds itself, and for which 
it is mainly responsible, another 
Dr. Cook will be an impossibility. 
The Patronage Abolition Act of 
1874, the passing of which the 
earnestness and influence of Dr. 
Cook were powerless to prevent, 
although they probably prevented 
its introduction for many a year, is 
the most considerable piece of 
legislation in regard to Scotland 
which the British Parliament has 
accomplished since the Revolution 
Settlement. At first sight it seems 
an essentially popular, and even 
democratic, measure. It transfers 
the right of presentation to ecclesi- 
astical livings from private patrons, 
whether lords, lairds, corporations, 
or the Crown, to the male and 
female members of congregations 
acting through committees, and to 
a certain extent under the eye of 
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the General Assembly, or chief 
court of the Church of Scotland. 
This is in accordance, undoubtedly, 
with the theory as tothe appoint- 
ment of ministers held by the first 
Scotch Reformers. Both the First 
and the Second Book of Discipline, 
which are, to this day, the autho- 
rised manuals of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, and which bear the 
imprimatur respectively of Knox 
and Melville, declare that it ‘ apper- 
taineth to every several congrega- 
tion to elect their own minister ;’ 
and, when we consider that, origi- 
nally, and for a number of years, 
the Church of Scotland was, to all 
intents and purposes, a voluntary 
Church, supported by the people, it 
is not wonderful that a popular 
constitution has been claimed 
for it from the first. It was, 
no doubt, this fact that induced 
William of Orange, than whom no 
statesman had a stronger dislike to 
clerical pretensions, and whose in- 
stinctive aversion to ‘popular 
election’ was as great as that of 
Dr. Magee himself, to grant to 
Scotland in 1690, and on the advice 
of ‘ Cardinal’ Carstares, one of the 
ablest ecclesiastics of his own or 
any other country, a measure trans- 
ferring the rights of presentation 
from private ‘patrons to congrega- 
tions acting through a sort of pa- 
tronal committee. The privileges 
of private patrons were restored to 
them, however, in 1712, by whatis 
known in Scotland as ‘Queen 
Anne’s Act.’ This measure was 
exceedingly unpopular there from 
the first, owing largely to the cir- 
cumstance that the passing of it by 
the Tory Administration, of which 
Bolingbroke was the inspiring 
genius, was rightly understood to 
be a political device, having for its 
object the strengthening of the hands 
of an aristocracy largely leavened 
with Jacobitism, it being thought 
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that the patrons, if they appointed 
clergymen after their own hearts, 
would, through them, who were, in 
all important respects, the tribunes 
of the people in Scotland, influence 
that country generally in favour 
of the exiled Pretender. The Act 
proved as great an ecclesiastical as 
it was a political blunder. It was 
probably the death-blow to Jacob- 
itism in Scotland ; it certainly was 
the ruin of the Established Church, 
being the occasion of all the seces- 
sions that have made it the Church 
of the minority of the people of 
Scotland,? while it has led to the 
pushing to extremes of that theory 
of the mutual independence of 
Church and State which is the car- 
dinal principle of the Free Church, 
but which can only be properly car- 
ried out when the Church has no con- 
nection by means of endowment 
with the State. 

Everyone, therefore, who either 
holds democratic principles, or con- 
siders their victory inevitable, will 
admit that the repeal of Queen 
Anne’s Act was in itself a measure 
of justice and expediency, while had 
such a Bill been passed forty years 
ago, when the struggle which ended 
in the erection of the Free Church 
commenced, it would probably have 
prevented the catastrophe which 
has placed the Scotch Establish- 
ment in a minority. But what 
would have been enough in 1834 
was in 1874 manifestly insufficient 
and unjust. Times are changed 
both ecclesiastically and politically 
since then. While Scotland is still 
essentially Presbyterian, 78 per 
cent. of the population holding, at 
least nominally, the Westminster 
Confession and other Calvinistic 
Standards, only betweena third and 
a half of the population, as we have 
seen, belong to the Establishment. 
In dealing with the ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland it would surely 








2 Not more than 42°66 per cent. of the population is claimed for the Church by its 


own statisticians, 
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have been fair and expedient to 
have made some attempt, if not to 
reunite all the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, to bring back to the Es- 
tablishment those who would not 
have been outside of it but for pa- 
tronage, more especially that large 
body of them which last hived off, and 
which, although calling itself the 
Free Church, still holds in theory the 
essential righteousness of Establish- 
ments. Moreover, in making a 
transference of national property— 
and that patronage is property is 
admitted in the fact that the Act 
of 1874 allows compensation to 
private patrons for the loss of it 
—regard should have been had to 
what constitutes the nation. For 
all practical purposes the nation 
now means the ratepayers ; and it 
would seem only logical that if the 
right of presenting to Church liv- 
ings should be taken from patrons 
because they no longer represent 
the nation, it should be given 
to those who now represent it—the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. Disraeli has, in fact, missed 
a great opportunity both of repeat- 
ing on a limited scale, and under 
other novel conditions, the experi- 
ment of 1867, and of doing what 
would have satisfied the advocates 
of absolutely comprehensive esta- 
blishment, the only kind of esta- 
blishment which is either likely or 
deserves to live in the future. Had 
he, while abolishing patronage, 
vested the appointment of parish 
ministers in the parish ratepayers, 
or ina church board or committee 
elected by them, he would have 
‘dished,’ or at least silenced, the 
Liberals—except such of them as 
are members of the Liberation So- 
ciety—for the discussion in the two 
Houses of Parliament, while the 
measure was under consideration, 
showed that they would have support- 
ed some such proposal; while he 
would also have satisfied the de- 
mands of religious equality without 
effecting disendowment or disesta- 
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blishment. Nor in passing such a 
measure would he have acted with- 
out precedent. The Education Act 
for Scotland,which was passed some 
years ago, places the management 
of education in the hands of School 
Boards elected by the ratepayers. 
So powerful is Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, that at the first election 
of School Boards not only were the 
advocates of secularism and of 
what is called unsectarian religious 
teaching defeated, and virtually 
Presbyterians alone returned, but 
the Presbyterians elected were 
pledged to the maintenance of the 
teaching of the Bible and the Shorter 
Catechism—that is to say, the 
Standards common to all Presby- 
terian churches—in the national 
schools. The result is, that in the 
enormous majority of Scotch schools 
at the present time these Standards 
are taught; and there is little or 
no discontent throughout the coun- 
try on the matter. If a committee 
of the ratepayers in a parish has 
the power to select which of the 
religions of the empire is to be 
taught inthe national rate-supported 
school, and who is to teach it, why 
should not a ratepayers’ committee 
be entrusted with the privilege of 
deciding what religion shall be 
taught from the national pulpit, 
and who shall teach it; the more 
especially as the School Board elec- 
tions showed conclusively that that 
religion in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred parishes in Scotland would 
have been Presbyterianism ? 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Disraeli 
knew little, and cared less, about 
the ‘mysterious mess’ of Scotch 
ecclesiastical affairs. Unfortunately, 
also, he is no longer the leader of 
a Parliamentary minority; he has 
no longer an incentive to bold mea- 
sures in the party desire to ‘dish’ 
the Liberals at all hazards; nor 
would his party follow him in ‘ leaps 
in the dark’ now that a stationary 
or obscurantist policy commands a 
compact majority. He has conse- 
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quently given his consent to a 
measure of ecclesiastical reform in 
Scotland, which at first sight seems 
to be constructed for no other object 
than to provoke a disestablishment 
crusade in a country as notoriously 
intolerant of injustice as it is prone 
to ecclesiastical strife. In abolish- 
ing patronage it gives the benefits 
of abolition not to the whole of the 
anti-patronage Presbyterians, but 
to those of them who have for the 
shortest period contended for aboli- 
tion, having, indeed, been, until 
within a few years back, its reso- 
lute advocates; and refusing, and 
not even offering, any of these 
benefits to the Free Church, which 
is the truest representative among 
existing Scotch sects of the original 
anti-patronage, spiritually indepen- 
dent Kirk of Scotland. It may be 
very true that the Free Church of 
Scotland wonld not, at this stage 
in its history, and after the success 
of the experiment of a generation, 
have accepted an offer of re-establish- 
ment and re-endowment ; but none 
the less should that offer have been 
made, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship and justice been held out to it. 
It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that that Church should have 
thrown itself into an agitation for 
disestablishment, from which it had 
hitherto held itself aloof; that the 
Liberation Society should have es- 
tablished an agent in every town and 
almost every village in Scotland ; 
and that a strong movement should 
have been commenced, or rather 
recommenced, for a reunion of 
Scotch Presbyterians on the basis 
of voluntaryism. Nothing could 
be more natural than such a union 
of the Dissenting sects, for not only is 
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the Patronage Act an insult to them 
—being a mode of telling them that 
not those who bore the burden and 
heat of the day, but those who 
deserted to the anti-patronage flag 
at the eleventh hour are to enjoy 
the fruits of victory—but it is a 
challenge to them to fight for life. 
One of the Presbyterian bodies has 
been elected by the State, from the 
many that are to be found in Scot- 
land, and has had national endow- 
ments handed over to it in the most 
absolute and unrestrained manner, 
in order, as it would seem, that it 
may be able to fight with advantage 
against the others. The Act was 
expressly passed, so Mr. Disraeli 
said—and there can be little doubt 
that in his ignorance he believed 
what he said—to strengthen the 
Church of Scotland, and that Church 
can strengthen itself, not by uniting 
with the other less favoured Pres- 
byterian bodies, but at their ex- 
pense, anu by directly or indirectly 
cajoling their members to leave 
them and join itself. That the 
leaders of these sects, after esta- 
blishing elaborate and even wealthy 
Church organisations, will tamely 
allow the results of their labours to 
be wrested from them is not to be 
expected, and the Patronage Act 
will simply be the means of arous- 
ing in Scotland another fierce eccle- 
siastical war.’ Nor will the advocates 
of disestablishment in Scotland be 
without the argument of a prac- 
tical grievance and scandal when 
the matter comes next to be dis- 
cussed before Parliament and the 
public. When the position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland is 
considered by the members of the 
next Liberal Government—and it is 





8 On November 18 last the Commission of the Free Church General Assembly, 
representing that Church when the Assembly itself is not sitting, passed, by 116 to 33, 
a resolution which virtually declares that unian between that Church and the Establish- 


ment is only possible on the basis of disestablishment. 


The same day the Commission 


of the sectarianised but not disendowed Church declared in favour of steps being taken 
to bring about union with the Dissenting bodies, but no proposal was mooted to make 
these Churches the concessions to which in justice they are entitled. The two resolutions, 


taken together, mean war. 
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as certain that they will require to 
consider it as that they will be even 
to a less extent than their prede- 
cessors ‘idolaters of  establish- 
ments ’—this fact is certain to be 
brought prominently before them, 
that in that portion of Scotland 
which lies beyond the Caledonian 
Canal the Establishment is in a 
miserable minority, the adherents 
of the Church of Scotland being to 
those of the Free Church in the ratio 
of 17 to 73, while in the two coun- 
ties of Ross and Sutherland, which 
Mr. Gladstone styles the Munster 
and Connaught of Scotland, the 
ratio is actually as low as 9 to up- 
wards of 80; and it is notorious 
that in many of the parishes in the 
Highlands and islands, while the 
parish church has actually fewer 
than six members, the Free Church 
is crowded to the door. Whatever 
Liberal Government has to consider 
the ecclesiastical state of Scotland 
will be compelled to remove this 
scandal either by levelling up the 
Free Church or levelling down the 
Establishment. The former alterna- 
tive, it may fairly be said now, does 
not come within the range of prac- 
tical politics, and, onthe other hand, 
the disestablishment of one portion 
of the Church of Scotland could 
hardly fail to be fatal to the rest. 
So sectarian is the Patronage Act 
that it must be considered a fatal 
blow to the hopes of those who 
wished to see a truly national 
Church established in Scotland ; and 
it was mainly because of its abso- 
lutely denationalising the Church 
that it was opposed by Dr. Cook 
and the elder and genuine Conser- 
vatives. Had an attempt been 
made to make the Church of Scot- 
land minister in a parish under the 
Act in any sense the minister of 
the parish, perhaps no objection 
would have been offered to the 
change from private patronage to 
popular election. On the contrary, 
however, the Act is so constructed 
that he can hardly, even if he 
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wished, be anything more than the 
minister of a congregation of his 
own sect. The people who elect 
him are members and adherents of 
the Church of Scotland; while he 
himself must be a licentiate of that 
Church. He is eligible simply be- 
cause of his sectarian position; the 
electors are electors simply in virtue 
of their sectarian position. It has 
been argued that, whether this is 
right or wrong, the Act has not 
made matters worse, or rendered 
the Church of Scotland more sec- 
tarian, inasmuch as, prior to its 
passing, patronage was a dead 
letter; as patrons, to use Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s phrase, ‘did not patronise,’ 
and the congregations of the Church 
virtually elected their own ministers. 
But the patron, whether lord, laird, 
or Home Secretary, as a rule, re- 
tained in his hands the power of 
vetoing the popular choice, and 
elections were conducted with 
the possibility of this veto before 
them. Moreover,. the very fact 
which was so much objected to 
by strong opponents of lay patron- 
age, that private patrons were in 
nine cases out of ten not members 
of the Church of Scotland, or even 
Presbyterians, but Episcopalians, 
gave the act of presentation to a 
living more of a national and less 
of a sectarian character, while 
those of them that did present di- 
rectly were generally acted on by 
influences, if not of a national, of 
a non-congregational and non-sec- 
tarian character. 

But the Act is probably to be re- 
gretted most of all, because it seems 
certain to absolutely disappoint 
the aspirations of those who hoped 
that throughthe Church of Scotland 
thetoneof Scotch theology was being 
gradually liberalised. There was 
some ground for that hope. It was 
in the Church of Scotland that the 
movement commenced for the im- 
provement of public worship, which 
has now spread to even the straitest 
of the Calvinistic sects, which has 
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caused the United Presbyterian 
Church to concede instrumental 
music and the Free Church ‘ human 
hymns’ to their congregations. 
Although the great majority of the 
clergy held unquestioningly by the 
orthodoxy of the Westminster 
Standards and the ‘ traditions of the 
elders,’ there was always in it a 
sufficient number both of clergymen 
and of laymen of liberal culture, 
modern sympathies, and tolerant 
disposition to prevent the Church 
courts from committing themselves 
to any outrageously fanatical course 
of action. Thus heresy-hunting 
had latterly become one of the lost 
clerical arts. An attempt made 
some time ago to get up a prosecu- 
tion on the ground of unsound 
opinions against Professor Wallace, 
one of the members of the Broad 
Church party, ended in absolute and 
even ludicrous failure, and, besides, it 
was based—although, perhaps, that 
does not improve the quality of it 
—on political and personal rather 
than theological considerations. An 
effort to involve Dr. Caird, Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University, and 
one of the most popular Scotch 
preachers of the day, in a similar 
difficulty fared even worse. And 
the lastact of the last Assembly under 
the old patronage régime was of such 
a character that one could not per- 
haps conceive it to have been per- 
formed by the chief court of any of 
the other religious bodiesof Scotland. 
It was to admit into the Church Mr. 
Knight, a clergyman of singularly 
fine nature and of high speculative 
powers, who, on account of some 
writings on the function of prayer 
that had been published in a popular 
review, had been so persecuted in 
the Free Church that, although his 
assailants failed to find him guilty of 
theological error as signally 2s they 
failed to irritate him into saying or 
doing anything unworthy of a 
Christian gentleman, he left it and 
asked for admission into the Es- 
tablishment, mainly, as he himself 
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frankly said, because he believed 
there was more freedom in it. 
Yet the Assembly broke loose from 
its ordinary leaders, the Piries 
and the Phins, and the motion for 
admitting Mr. Knight into the 
Church was carried by an over- 
whelming vote over a proposal not 
for rejection, but for delay, a most 
respected member, and one whose 
orthodoxy no one ventured to 
impeach, declaring, amidst loud 
applause, that he would rather see 
in ministers a little less orthodoxy 
and a little more of the qualities 
which distinguished Mr. Knight. 
In the eyes of many the existence 
of such a liberalising spirit in the 
Church of Scotland more than 
counterbalanced the fact that the 
Church was in{itself a sin against 
religious equality, if, indeed, it was 
not in some fashion a guarantee 
that religious equality might yet be 
established in Scotland on the basis 
of a national Church. 

We fear, however, that the pass- 
ing of the Patronage Act will have 
the effect of repressing, rather than 
of giving an impulse to, the move- 


ment for liberalising religious 
and theological thought in Scot- 
land. For one thing, it is, as 


we have said, virtually the signal 
for the commencement of a life and 
death conflict between the sectarian- 
ised but not disendowed Church 
and the Dissenting bodies around 
it ; and the energy that might, under 
moreauspicious circumstances, have 
been devoted to theological research 
will infallibly be wasted in eccle- 
siastical controversy. Moreover, 
one of the worst tendencies of the 
present time among the Scotch 
Churches—to prefer what is called 
‘ practical work,’ which means, as 
a rule, evangelising and organisa- 
tion, to thoughtful preaching, deal- 
ing with the theological problems 
of the age—will be aggravated. 
It is long since the Dissenting 
Churches have given themselves 
almost entirely to practical werk, 
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the result being that clergymen 
having any claim to be considered 
theologians, or even scholars, are 
very rare in these bodies; and such 
of them as have thecourage to study 
rather than to devote themselves 
to that systematic proselytisation 
which in Scotland is called ‘ visit- 
ing,’ are looked upon with suspicion, 
as little better than heretics, and on 
the way to become such. Even the 
Establishment has of late—being 
compelled, perhaps, by its anoma- 
lous and unfortunate position, to 
co:apete with the Dissenting sects 
at all hands—given itself too much 
up to this ‘practical work.’ Dr. 
Milligan, one of the few Scotch 
ministers who havea reputation for 
theological scholarship south of 
the Tweed, in a recent magazine 
article, says: 

It is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
our Presbyterian system—counterbalanced 
no doubt upon the whole by many other 
elements of strength, but still a weakness— 
that it can hardly fail to give too much 
prominence to the outward energies of 
which we speak. The institution of the 
Church must be maintained; the great 
organisation must be carried on; above all, 
rival organisations must be distanced: the 
people, supposed to be incapable of under- 
standing anything but what comes before 
them with ‘Lo, here,’ and ‘Lo, there,’ 
must be taught to see at once where the 
chief activity lies. Then come the endless 
meetings of Church courts, with their pub- 
licity, with their invitation to the right 
hand to let the left hand know what it is 
doing, with their opportunities of self- 
laudation, lest, perchance, we should fail 
to let our light shine before men. Need 
we be surprised at the consequences ? 
Need we wonder that young men, laudably 
ambitious of distinction, take the shortest 
path to it, and that talents, fitted with due 
cultivation to cast light upon the greatest 
problems of religious thought, are frittered 
away in a bustle which leaves us always 
where we were ? 


The position of the Church in 
regard to this matter is even more 
forcibly stated by an accomplished 
country minister, who says, with 
only too much truth : 4 
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Preaching, evangelising, organising, 
money-raising, and the construction and 
superintendence of ecclesiastical parochial 
machinery are rising in popularity and 
demand every day, at such a rate that they 
threaten, in this wild rush and flow of all 
the vital blood to the heart, to induce 
emotional asphyxia or intellectual atrophy. 
Every day ‘doing,’ in the more crude sense 
of that word, is more and more idolised 
and insisted upon, until ‘ thinking’ almost 
threatens to become a lost art, and ‘ learn- 
ing’ a secret, suspected practice, or obsolete 
‘ tradition.’ 


And yet anyone who knows, 
even superficially, the character of 
the speculative controversies of the 
time,who foresees that the Armaged- 
don of the future is to be a theo- 
logical and intellectual, not an ec- 
clesiastical conflict, and acknow- 
ledges, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
that the lower strata of our demo- 
cracy are in danger of being con- 
verted, not to Broad Churchism 
or scepticism, but to Mr. Bradlaugh 
and sheer theological negation, will 
admit that to shirk pressing theo- 
logical problems, and to devote time 
to evangelisation, is as suicidal as it 
would be forthe commander of a 
fortress to make his men repair the 
damage done by balls to the outside 
of his fortifications, while the 
enemy’s sappers, unheeded, are ac- 
tively engaged undermining their 
foundations. It is the Church that 
can produce a theologian capable 
of refuting Strauss and Tyndall 
that will live and prosper in the 
future, and not that which has the 
largest staff of expert ecclesiastical 
bagmen. 

If matters are bad now, they will 
become much worse when the new 
Act comes into active operation. 
In the old patronage days quiet 
scholarly men were frequently ap- 
pointed to livings by intelligent 
patrons. In the days that are to 
come, with the ‘ protracted canvass, 
the wretched private intriguing, 
the trial sermon,and the competitive 
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prayer’ that will be the outcome of 
the Patronage Act, such men will 
be nowhere. It is the ‘ popular 
preacher,’ with his throat of brass, 
his flashy rhetoric, and his safe 
because hackneyed ideas, or the 
organiser and wire-puller, the adored 
of Sabbath schools and Dorcas socie- 
ties, the hero of the prayer-meeting, 
the soirée, and the committee-room, 
that will be chosen by the congre- 
gational committee, anxious above 
all things to prevent dissension in 
the ranks of its constituents; and 
quiet, modest, but thoughtful per- 
sons, whether candidates or electors, 
will be powerless to stand against 
people of a more pushing or intri- 
guing character. 

Unfortunately, too, the great lay 
influence of the Church is directed 
at the present time to the support 
of obscurantism and against every- 
thing in the shape of free theologi- 
cal research. A short time ago 
Mr. James Baird, a wealthy iron- 
master and member of the Church 
of Scotland, presented indirectly to 
that body, and for the further- 
ance of various of its enterprises, 
the magnificent sum of 500,000l. 
Had he given the money absolutely 
to the Church, to be administered 
according to certain regulations of 
some central and constitutional au- 
thority in it, such as the General 
Assembly, it would have been un- 
gracious to have found fault with 
such a gift or such a giver. But 
Mr. Baird belongs to that party in 
the Church which lays claim to the 
possession of an extraordinary 
amount of orthodoxy, and he has 
presented his money in such a 
manner as to prevent any of it find- 
ing its way to the purses of minis- 
ters suspected of holding Broad 
Church views. The gift is mainly 
to be spent in increasing small 
clerical incomes, but no clergyman 
is to be a recipient of any of it un- 
less he is approved to be a believer 
not only in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, but in Mr. Baird’s 
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interpretation of it. In the deed 
of gift to the Church, he says :! 


I desire and direct that no purpose be 
supported, or institution aided, unless it is 
based and carried on upon sound religious 
and constitutional principles ; and in order 
that it may be understood what I mean by 
sound religious principles, I declare that I 
hold the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chism as the confession of my faith, be- 
lieving particularly in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and their supreme authority as the 
unerring rule of faith and duty, and in the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Baird also, from his gift, founds 
a theological lectureship, in itself a 
great incentive to learning, but he 
insists that the lecturer shall be one 
‘who is approved and reputed sound 
in all the essentials of Christian, 
truth as set forth’ in his own creed ; 
in other words, no man is to be 
appointed to the lectureship regard- 
ing whose orthodoxy of belief the 
slightest suspicion has been breathed. 
And finally Mr. Baird is a thorough 
believer in ‘practical’ ministerial 
work, or, to borrow a popular edu- 
cational phrase, payment by results, 
for he says : 


A parish minister is expected to give 
an account of all those in his parish who 
attend his church, and also of those who 
attend no church. Endowment is also to 
be regarded as payment for work done 
among the latter class, and grants from 
the funds of this trust are also to be re- 
garded as payment for such work, and for 
diligence in other ministerial and parochial 
work. The parish minister should be re- 
quired for statistical purposes to enumerate 
and give returns of the parishioners who 
attend other churches. The minister should 
be required to keep and produce books, 
setting forth all other information required 
from time to time, and so kept that the 
information as to chureh connection in the 
first place, and as to chureh attenders in 
the second, as well as the figures generally, 
may be readily verified. 


The distribution of the gift under 
these theological and other condi- 
tions is entrusted, not to the Church 
of Scotland, or to any body of men 
appointed by it, but to a body of 
trustees appointed by Mr. Baird 
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himself, and presumably of like 
opinions with him. 

It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more insulting to a Church 
than the terms of this gift. From 
first to last, the donor regards the 
Church of Scotland and individual 
ministers of it as under suspicion, 
and consequently to be treated with 
the utmost caution. He does not 
venture to hand the management of 
his gift to the Church, but to a body 
of his own choosing, and regarding 
the opinions of whose members he 
may be presumed to be certain. 
Not content with the Westminster 
Confession, and, apparently, con- 
sidering it too lax, he makes a 
Confession of his own. No poor 
, minister, however much he may re- 
quire a ‘supplement to his income, 
will receive a penny of Mr. Baird’s 
money if the trustees hear from 
some narrow-minded old woman of 
either sex that his soundness as to 
the Baird essentials of Christianity 
is dubious. Even if he satisfies the 
trustees that he exactly fills the 


Procrustean bed of their theology, 
the unfortunate man is suspected 
and spied upon by these new De- 


fenders of the Faith ; he must keep 
books showing the number of people 
that attend and do not attend his 
church, and these are to be ex- 
amined and certified to be correct 
by a congregational committee, if 
not the trustees, before he receives 
any of the Baird mon ry. One 
would have thought that the terms 
of such a gift would have been re- 
sented by a Church proud of the 
name of National, proud of its un- 
sullied independence, and confident 
at once of the purity of its creed 
and of its power to defend it, and 
that the amateur theology, even 
although resplendently gilt, of an 
ignorant though patriotic theological 
amateur would have been returned 
to him with no better benediction 
than ‘Thy money perish with thee !’ 
Individual ministers, indeed, here 
and there spoke v vigorously against 
the danger of the introduction into 
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the Church of this huge golden calf, 
and in particular, Dr. Story, an 
accomplished and fearless minister 
of the Church of Scotland, attacked 
the terms of the Baird gift with 
honest indignation and _ incisive 
sarcasm, saying ‘it struck him to 
the very soul with amazement—he 
might almost say, consternation— 
to think that fathers and brethren 
of the National Church—a Church 
hitherto pure, independent, and 
proud of its independence—should 
so degrade themselves as to accept 
a farthing from a man who offered 
it in terms so insulting as these.’ 
Very different, however, was the 
conduct of the clergy and laity of 
the Church generally. Presbytery 
after presbytery recorded a vote of 
thanks to the man of pig-iron and 
orthodoxy. Even in the General 
Assembly an attempt made by some 
of the more independent members, 
such as Dr. Cook and Dr. Wallace, 
to have an enquiry made into the 
terms of the gift was suppressed by 
an alarmed majority, while on the 
occasion of Mr. Baird’s entering the 
hall in which the Assembly held its 
meetings a perfect ovation was 
offered him. From a Church whose 
majorities are animated with such 
feelings but little can be expected. 
Mr. Baird is in fact at the present 
moment the guiding star of the 
Scotch Establishment, and under 
the Patronage Act its pulpits are 
likely to be filled with men of like 
mind with himself, and probably 
trained to habits of orthodoxy and 
clerical book-keeping under the 
eye and from the funds of his 
trustees, men of loud voice and great 
bodily activity, who throw them- 
selves into committee work and 
parochial organisation, but who 
think it little better than heresy 
itself to grapple with or even medi- 
tate upon the pressing theological 
difficulties of the age. Now that 
the Church has been made virtually 
independent of the State, and has 
the power both of saying who are 
to be ministers and who are to be 
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the electors of ministers, the foi- 
lowers of Mr. Baird will have no 
difficulty in crushing whoever have 
not bowed the knee to the golden 
gift, and are suspected of Broad 
Churchism by inquisitorial trustees. 

And yet had not the eyes of Mr. 
Baird and his followers been blinded 
by religious fanaticism and political 
partisanship, they might have ob- 
served from several signs that the 
tendency of the time is against the 
binding of men with theological 
fetters, even though they may be 
made of gold. The leading minis- 
ters of the Church have long no- 
ticed and bemoaned, in the falling 
off of the attendance of students at 
its divinity halls, the unwilling- 
ness of young men of ambition and 
ability in Scotland to become cler- 
gymen. Dr. Charteris, an amiable 
young gentleman, who, on account 
of his safe theological opinions, was 
pitchforked into the Professorship 
of Biblical Criticism in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, held formerly by 
Dr. Robert Lee, the most notable 
name for many years among Scotch 
religious reformers, devoted an 
opening lecture to his students a year 
ago to exposing and explaining 
the decrease in the number of 
Church of Scotland Divinity stu- 
dents. He says that, at the time 
at which he was speaking, ‘ there 
were only, so far as he could 
ascertain, 160 students preparing 
for the ministry of the Church: of 
Scotland.’ 


Fifty years ago there were more than 
five times this number; and admitting 
that at that time the supply of candidates 
for the ministry was far in excess of the 
demand, it does not follow that supply and 
demand have now reached their due rela- 


tion to each other. Taking the Church of 
Scotland alone, Dr. Chalmers believed that 
200 students were needed to supply her 
wants in 1824. But the parochial charges 
of the National Church are increased by 
one-fourth since then, and there are some 
200 new chapels over and above, so that 
there are needed for home service alone 
about 100 more students than in 1823. 
And that is not all; for we have to re- 
member that at that time the Church of 
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Scotland had no foreign missions; nor was 
she called upon, as now she is, to send 
ministers to our countrymen in the colonies, 
where the newly settled populations are 
obviously unable to fill up with their own 
sons the ranks of the needed ministry. In 
short, we may conclude that the numbers 
in our divinity halls would need to be in- 
creased by one-half in order to supply the 
demands in and connected with the Church 
of Scotland. 


The alarming unwillingness of 
young men to enter the ministry 
of the Church has also attracted 
the attention of Dr. Phin, a well- 
known Scotchecclesiastic, belonging 
to the Baird party, whose vigorous 
diaconal instincts have found suit- 
able scope in the Home Mission of 
his Church, but who has a less 
enviable reputation as a veteran, al- 
though unsuccessful, heresy-hunter, 
and he has also patented a plan, not 
unlike that of Baird, for saving his 
Church. He recently issued a cir- 
cular to his brother clergymen, at 
the request, he said, 


Of several gentlemen who are deeply 
concerned about the insufficient number of 
well-qualified probationers at present avail- 
able for the various spheres of usefulness 
which are daily opening up in the Chureh. 
They feel that energetic means must be 
adopted to supply this want, if the Church 
isto maintain her efficiency. They contem- 
plate aiding and encouraging, by pecuniary 
grants, young men of ability and character 
who desire to study for the ministry. They 
consider it of vital importance that every 
such student should, throughout his Univer- 
sity curriculum, be a regular worshipper in 
some particular congregation, from the 
minister, elders, and members of which he 
should experience friendship and attention. 


And Dr. Phin closes his circular 
by saying: 


Should you happen to be acquainted 
with any arts students in the University of 
Edinburgh who desire to be recognised as 
members of the Church of Scotland while 
prosecuting their studies, I should feel 
obliged by your furnishing me with their 
names and addresses, as it has been thought 
that good might result from their being 
occasionally convened in social meetings, 
where they might have an opportunity of 
becoming known to ministers and older 
members of the Church, by whom their 
interests might be promoted. 
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In other words, young men of 
talent are to be bribed into entering 
the Church. In the remote country 
parish, on the slopes of the Ochils, 
or the recesses of the Highlands, 
the lad who shows himself to have 
a quick brain, or an aptitude 
for Euclid or Xenophon, is to be 
reported by his minister to the 
Home Mission Committee. He is 
guaranteed a certain sum of 
money annually if he will study for 
the Church; the ruling elder nc- 
tices him with favour; and as he 
approaches manhood, the ladies of 
the congregation come to the as- 
sistance of Dr. Phin, and before he 
can make up his mind as to his 
own intentions, he succumbs to 
sesthetic tea, and is carried off in 
triumph to college. Whilst attend- 
ing it, a similar course of social 
blandishments keeps him in the 
right path. Doctors of divinity 
ask him to their evening parties; 
the daughters of conveners smile 
graciously upon him; the material 
pleasures of a clergyman’s life, the 
comfortable manse, the rich wife, 
the aristocratic society, are ever kept 
before him; while theological diffi- 
culties are avoided, or if they should 
unfortunately be mentioned, pool- 
poohed as of no consequence. 

One might laugh at the proposal 
to bring back the allegiance of 
Scotch youth to the Church by means 
of evening parties and the coquetries 
of orthodox drawing-rooms, were 
it not that it is sad to find that it 
is seriously entertained by- men 
whom that Church has permitted to 
obtain the position of its leaders. 
Blind leaders of the blind, if ever 
there were such! And yet the un- 
easiness of the Phins and the Bairds 
is significant enough, being a frank 
confession of the fact, so long denied, 
that the young men of ability at the 
Universities prefer every other pro- 
fession to the clerical. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they do not see 
that the true way to make that 
profession once more popular is to 
give those who enter it not larger 
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salaries—although the augmenta- 
tion of them is desirable enough— 
but greater freedom. Hitherto the 
National Church has been distin- 
guished from its Dissenting rivals 
mainly by the superior ability of 
its clergy; and that again, as we 
have already said, is accounted for 
by the belief that there greater 
differences of opinion are tolerated. 
But in the future the Scotch 
youth will have no such inducement 
to become connected with the 
Church ; and we suspect that Mr. 
Baird’s guineas and Dr. Phin’s 
social patronage will fail to com- 
pensate them for its absence. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to pre- 
dict the ecclesiastical future of 
Scotland. The Liberation Society 
is reported to be on the point of 
making a supreme effort and spend- 
ing a vast sum of money to 
compass the disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland. It may save 
itself both the trouble and the ex- 
pense of such an agitation, for its 
battle is more than half won. Sadly 
and reluctantly, it may be, but cer- 
tainly, will all lovers of freedom 
retire from a Church which the 
abolition of patronage has denation- 
alised, and reduced to the position 
of the largest and genteelest of 
Presbyterian sects, and take up 
the attitude, if not of open advocacy 
of, at least of silent acquiescence 
in, disestablishment as a measure of 
political and ecclesiastical justice. 
The Scotch Church has not, like 
the Anglican Establishment, the 
weight of massive endowments be- 
hind it ; the revenue it derives from 
the State is much less than what the 
Free Church, its chief rival, raises for 
its own support, and even what its 
own members voluntarily contri- 
bute yearly for its various mission- 
ary purposes. It will be no difficult 
matter to cut so slender a link be- 
tween Church and State, and the 
life of the present Church of Scot- 
land as an establishment is not 
worth ten years’ purchase—perhaps 
we should say worth the purchase 
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of the duration of the present Con- 
servative Government. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the 
final battle of theological thought 
in Scotland has been fought, and 
that ithas goneagainstfreedom? By 
no means. The whole of the reli- 
gious history of a country is not 
recorded in resolutions of Church 
courts, or even in Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and neither the one nor the 
other will prevent intelligent Scots- 
men from being influenced on the 
side of freedom. If they do not 
obtain such influences from the 
pulpits of creed-bound sects, they 
will obtain them at the ‘two great 
ordinaries of literature, the circu- 
lating library and the periodical 
press;” and average Scotsmen, 
being better educated as well as 
naturally more prone to theological 
speculation than average English- 
men, have a stronger appetite for 
works which, like Supernatural Reli- 
gion, Mr. Arnold’s Literature and 
Dogma, or the posthumous essays of 
Mr. Mill, go, or profess to go, to the 
roots of all theology. The ordinary 
Scotsman, as everyone who has lived 
for any length of time to the north of 
the Tweed knows, does not put 
such implicit trust in his clergyman 
as his ancestors did; if he does not 
speak otherwise than respectfully 
of the Standards, his practice is 
frequently opposed to their teaching 
onseveral points hitherto considered 
of great importance. Thus, ‘ Sun- 
day desecration’ in the shape of 
travelling on that day has become 
so much a matter of course, that 
the various religious leaders no 
longer make it the subject of actual 
agitation and protest, and one 
reverend gentleman recently, in re- 
ferring to it, merely observed that 
‘the sphere of the necessary seemed 
to be enlarging.’ It is, in short, 
not in the interests of freedom that 
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recent ecclesiastical legislation is to 
be regretted, but in the interests of 
peace and of the churches them- 
selves. It will tend, as we have 
seen, to make the churches less 
able and willing to accept the 
influences and adapt themselves 
to the spirit of the times; and the 
more they become the homes of 
fanaticism and ignorance, the more 
fearless will the antagonists of 
churches and creeds become, and 
the more will their ranks be swelled 
by the adhesion of all lovers of theo- 
logical liberty and haters of eccle- 
siastical injustice. 

It does not require a Mr. Disraeli 
to tellus that another great conflict 
between the forces of liberty and the 
forces of authority in religion is at 
hand. That that conflict will be a 
tremendous one, shattering many 
institutions, uprooting many pre- 
judices, effecting many disenchant- 
ments, we doubt not, but it was 
hoped by many that in this country 
the shock would not be so disastrous, 
inasmuch as no such sharp lines of 
antagonism separate the opposing 
forces here as elsewhere, and be- 
cause, much as the British people 
prize freedom, they prefer that 
which ‘broadens slowly down from 
precedent to precedent’ to that 
which isobtained byrevolution. And 
it was because the Scotch Church, 
from its popular constitution, ap- 
peared as if it could be easily, if 
gradually, converted into an insti- 
tution for the free teaching of theo- 
logical science, that the Act secta- 
rianising it is chiefly to be regretted. 
It has deprived Scotland of the 
chance of becoming the scene of 
a great experiment, but it has not 
checked the progress of theological 
liberalism. Truth is great and 
must prevail, if not through exist- 
ing ecclesiastical machinery, in spite 
of it, and over its ruins. 


Erratum.—In the last sentence of ‘ Trading Benefit and Burial Societies’ (November) 
these Friendly Societies’ ought to be ‘ true Friendly Societies.’ 
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